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To keep mine honour from corruption, n. 
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A8 the accuſtomed forms of ſoclety 2 
6 not permit Your MajzsTyY to mix i 
with your ſubjects at large, and to ac- 
5 quire, in perſon, a diſtinct and particu- 
lar knowledge of their reſpective merits, 
, actions, and characters, theſe Biographical 
sketches are ſubmitted and addrefled ta 
| You, with peculiar propriety, and with ; 


Fe reſ pect. 


That You Majzory may thus, in 
ſome meaſure, be enabled to appreciate | 
their diſtinguiſhed talents, to reſpect 
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the various excellencies of which may be 
woven with the lives of eminent perſonages, but it 
Iy diſcovers the minute e 


vi ö PREFACE. 5 


tors on the „* 1 3 
public confidence, and from whom further reſults of action 
| or meditation are to be expected, neceſſarily excite a higher 
degree of curioſity, than the lives of thoſe who have made 
their exit from the ſtage, by whom no future good or evil 
can be performed or perpetrated, and who, & dead, gone, 
and forgotten,” are generally carried down the ſtream of ob- 
| livion, and ſwollowed up in the gulph of unregiſtered mor- 
tality. 
It muſt be admitted, that the biographer of deceaſed per- 
ſons is better enabled, by the independence of his ſituation, 
and a more extenſive retroſpect, to eſtimate the degree of 
virtue and vice, and to appreciate the ſum total of merit and 
© demerit with greater preciſion, than the contemporary bio- 
grapher, who is reſtrained, by the extreme delicacy of his 
© undertaking, from giving the finiſhing ſtroke to his delinea- 
"tions of character, whoſe incomplete materials prevent him 
3 "from deducing general and important concluſions in their 
_ "proper latitude, and, in many caſes, from diſcriminating be- 
"tween bypoeriſy and ſincerity. Still, however, a writer of 
this deſeription is better able to collect facts, and may, in 
general, be more depended upon, as to the authenticity of 
bis teſtimony, then he who writes the lives of deceaſed per- 
ſons. Many eminent men, reſpecting whom poſterity have 
-cauſe to lament the deficiency of biographical information, NT 
| "have paſſed their early days in obſcurity, and thoſe who hen 
ier them were either too ignorant, or too unobſervant, 99 
1 be able to make any communications reſpecting them. 
BE When death has once ſet his ſeal upon their labours, few or 
= no opportunities offer of obtaining fatisfactory and cireum- 
| - Rantial information; their early contemporaries are, proba- 
dh, alſo gone off the ſtage. From cauſes like theſe, how 
F ittle\ is knoum of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed lumiries 
by that have iridinted: the" * and literary * x. 
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Of many who know only, that they filled elevated ſituations, 


that they compoſed ſplendid works, made important diſcove- 


ries, died in a particular year, and were len RI 


| ſome venerable repoſitory of the dead. 


An annual publication like the preſent will bel Fer | 
againſt a future deficiency of this kind, with regard to the 


. diſtinguiſhed perſonages who now fill up the drama of pub- 


lic life in the Britiſh empire. The Editors are not like- . 


ly to commit themſelves, and the reputation of their 


work, by inſerting direct falſehoods, or partial miſ- 


repreſentations: no character, of whom they now or may 


hereafter treat, can be thought inſenſible to the love of 


contemporary or poſthumous fame; hence, ſhould any 


undeſigned error, or any inaccurate ſtatement, inadver- 


tently eſcape them, it may be rationally preſumed, that 
the party affected, from a regard to his own reputation, 


Pill take the earlieſt opportunity to correct ſuch miſ- 


ts; or that ſome friend, intimately acquainted 


with the ſubject, in the candour and warmth of eſteem, 


may be ſtimulated to write „nn 


Account, ſor a ſubſequent edition. 


From theſe premiſes. * may it not be deny r. 
| cluded, that this Work poſſeſſes a legitimate claim to public . 


patronage, as well from its promiſed utility to future hiogra- 


phers and hiſtorians, as from its being an highly 2 


and uſeful aſſemblage of We and ace e 


55 [ redo the prfent volume its ocſhary 1 , 


that the articles are written by a number of gentlemen, 


Yea OY eregeg . to " thelf nite ——6 
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Fanny. Beſs * i An Be may Ph ue in eee 

p "this novel undertaking, the Editors might quote the example of ſome * 
the moſs illuſtrious men in all ages and nations, ho have judged it pro- 

per to write their own memoirs, and to publiſh them during theit lifetime. / 
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for more correct information, which will be thankfully re- 


vl ae. . 
evthimunications. Buch 4 multipliofty of facts, in h eaten - 
five and various 4 group of chirafters, could not have been 
ſupplied by any one or two individuals. Although a deli- 


cate taſk, the mode generally adopted in the compoſition of 


this work, has been to apply to ſome friend of the party, 


whoſe intimate knowledge of the retative facts and circum- 


ſtances qualified him to do ample jaſtice to the character. 


"This indiſpenſable arrangement, requifire to produce the 


Faithful execution of the volume, has, however, occaſioned 
2 variety in the ſtyle and manner of the feveral! arcictes, 


_ Which, at firſt fight, may give it a fort of heteropencous 


appearance, but will not detract e ee e een 
Eſtimation of te Judicious reader. 75 

It 7 @uRidious obſerver, or viter- peifen 
more intimately cannefted with the ſubfect of che ſeveral 
metnoits, may here and there detect ſome venialerror, ſame - 
trifling anachrotſm, or apparent miſconſiruRion 3 for 
the Editors can only atone, by expreſiing theit earneſt w 


evived, and punctually attended to in a future edttion 


That ſome inaccuracies are unavoidable in « work of this 


mature, muſt naturally be expected by every perſon avcuſtom- 
ed to habits of literary compoſition, or who poſſeſſes faſſhe?- 


| — 4 opcarrences Which mark 


ECHO publit and private life 


The Editors are more ferioutly apprehended 16h, in any | 
inſtance whatever, they ſhould unfortunately and unintenth. -  , 


dnally be a means of wounding the acuye fenſibility,” the lau- 


Gable ambition, or the generous pride of any individuals. no 
procedure could be more alien to their withes an intentions · 
Any repreſentation on the part of thoſe who may think 


themſelves aggrieved, which may be tranſmitted to the Edi- 


tors, ſhall be treated with marked deference and e wh 


Phe moſt ſeruputous caution has bee exerciſed, to diveſt 


——— rghemble R national and political 
partialitiey 
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. PREPARE, | SE Regs 1 


FT”. dates — parc i of men'or | | 
= b opinions, ho prejudites againſt. men in place, no prepuſſeſſions. 
| un favour of men gut of place, no- bias towards any contro- 
werted-points. ef theology, . no-pexſonal , antipathies, no malevo- . 
ent exaggerations, no inuidious diſpoſſtion to detract from ac- 
* knowleged virtue or merit, haus influenced, in whale or in 
755 the conduct 2 92 — Projettor. and Conduttors of the 
4. in preſent. e ſhould be W | 
| approbation . and - patronage. catreſpondent to the anxious 
wiſhes and expectations of the Editors, it. is their deſign to 
preſent the Public with a ſimilar volume in the courſe of the 
FB wal ere 1799, and to continue, the. work in each ſucceeding 
e That there will be materials for ſueh a con- 
tinustion muſt be obviouy, hen it is-conſidered, that the 
following illuſtrious and prominent characters are omitted in 
the preſent volume, only for want of room or competent ma- 55 
_ "terials: the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lanſdowne, 
5 the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Kenyon, 
M. Erſkine, Mr. Sheridan, Lord Grenville, the Duke of 
Portland, Earl Howe, Earl St. Vincent, Lord Bridport, | 
+: Lord Auckland, Mr, Tierney,, Mr. Wilberforce, Sir Joſeph 
Banks, Mr. Weſt, Earl Spencer, Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. | 
Haſtings, Mr. Wyndham, the Earl of Lauderdale the Duke 7 LY 
of Leeds, Lord Somerville, and nearly three hundred other 
eminent and e N Wa connetted with the he political 
, and. literary world. | ; +; 
For the ſake of- ratidey,. no Werde . of the 
articles has been adopted; an attention" to the ſame objece 
has alſo dictated the multifarious choice of characters. Each 
reader will probably judge of the requiſcte degree of publi- 
city annexed to a perſonage, according to his on peculiar 
| ++...» » Connexions and caſt of thinking: it is believed, however, 
19 25 that no character is inſerted, which is not juſtly conſidered 
as conſpicuous i im a very extended circle, and which does not 
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properly entitled to public notice. 
. Communications for the ſecond volume; ar correftitins of - 
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"THE EARL OF MOIRA. 3 1 — 
. — 88 ls . a ore EO or a | Mmorgs GE, 
meritorious figure in military and civil life, than the mc 
triqus ſubject of this ſketch. Francis, Lor 3 5 2 
Earl of Moira, was born December the 7th, 5H ad „„ 
was created a Baron of Great Britain in 1783. * 0 F 


£8 Having completed his education about the cammence- ; 20 5 1 
Vc menit of the American war, his lordſhip entered into the 
army, and embarked with his regiment for that continent, | 
where he took a very active part throughout the whole of he 


the unfortunate N with = e oe Fennel 8 9 
colonies. 2 15 fy Tres 


"4 „ K. 4 
| X | e V9 
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Lord Rawdon” 8 . from the ink bs. 
„ uniformly marked by a cool and intrepid courage, Sf: DDE 
governed by that calm ſerenity of ſoul which is the ref! It. I — SEM 


of the moſt unblemiſhed honour. He gave early proofs REY 
of the poſſeſſion of this enyiable qualification; When Ie 


* 


Was lieutenant of grenadiers at the memorable battle f z 4 9 


Bunker's Hill, The late General Burgoynę, who, tho ugh | £ a 
not in the N was W 9 with! its detail 5 | 


8 ran or non. . 
3 8 — us the-contelt;” in a letter wr 


5 
Et to 


Ek gland, makes ufe of this remarkable expreſhon—Zt Left 
audi has this dn. famped bis fame for life? His Lord- 


| | ſhip was afterwards at the ſtorming of Fort Chnten. 
In 1778, he was appointed adjutynt-general to the 


Britiſh forces, under the command of Sir Henry Clinton, 


- © with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army. In this 
capacity he ſhewed himſelf not only brave, but active ank 


judicious; and rendered eſſential ſervice in the hazardous 


retreat of the Britiſh army through the Jerſeys, from Phi- 


ladelphia to New. York, and alſo. in the action at Mon- 
mouth. He afterwards embarked with the troops for 
7 Charleſtown, and ſerved at the fiege of that place, where 
| he acquitted himſelf with ſuch ſingular jndgment and diſ- 
- Inguiſhed valcur, that, notwithſtanding his want of years, 


and conſequently preſumed inexperience, he was appointed 2) 
to the command of a ſeparate corps in the province of 


South Carolina. In a ſhort time after, he joined the army 
under Lord Cornwallis, and at the battle of Camden had 
the command of one of. the diviſions; with which he com- 2g 
menced the action, and which proved one of the moſt 5 


4 b 
=- 


| brilliant and decifive in favour of the Britiſh arms. 


During Lord Rawdon's ſubſequent command i in Chariel f 


8 PR an affair happened in which (through a warm zeal” _ 
for the ſervice) he appeared to be much implicated; and f 
which, although it has been, and ſtill is, juſtified by his 5 
friends, was ſeverely cenſured by the Americans, and af. 
terwards condemned by many! of the oppoſition here. It 


became alſo an object of enquiry in the Houſe of Lords. 


He ſtood, however, perfectly clear on the ground of honor 


5 1 5 
on ; 


and principle; and the worſt inſinuation never more than 


blamed a ſevere and warm diſpoſition to enforce a rigorous | 


military regulation. Wich regard to any poſſible imputa- i 
tion 29 85 e his — Wale life has 1 | 
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TE 5 e eee has been tot ily" | 
. moſt reſined philanthropy, that it 
never was in the WING _—OR enn 8 7 
him in that reſpect. ee . 
Lord Rawdon 0 en Kasten ps 2 
"a fs COLIN is and nominated na ee ! 
0 eee F 
About Wir time his tordſhip's OPS au che air als 
KN "ready alluded to (the execution of colonel Haynes), was 
EE mentioned by the duke of Richmond i in ſuch a manner as 
0 give great umbrage z ſufficient, indeed, to induce lord 
Radon to call upon his grace for an explanation. After 7, 
ſeveral meſſages, through the interference of friends, the. 
duke of Richmond agreed to read ſuch a recantation in the 
Houſe of Lords, 4 as lord Rawdon. ee 8 00 4,4; th to 2) 
Adictate. e . 
About the hee: of: 1793, . to the 1 
15 ' command. of .a body of troops-which was encamped i Wale. 
. neighbourhood of Southampton, and in conjunction i 
the  erhigrant corps, was to act offenſively againſt France- * 
The original object of their aſſembling being ſhortly 6 
altered for the purpoſe of ſtrengthening our little army —. 9 
upon the continent, the earl of Moira embarked with = : - OY 
them, and landed at Oſtend. In his conduct on this oe 
ſion he diſplayed much military knowledge, tharing every: | 
- fatigue with the common ſoldier, and evincing an activity of s 
mind which produced the moſt beneficial effects. He 
managed the debarkation in ſo ſuperior a ſtyle of military 
mancurre, and continued his march up the country with 
ſo much generalſhip, that the enemy, who lay in tk 
neighbourhood, and were in conſiderable force, ſuſ pended | 89 
a premeditated attack againſt our line of poſts in Flanders, 
from a ſuppoſition, that earl Moira's army was four times 
numero as it .xeally was. Under che influence of this RS 
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— his lordſhip-proceeded on his-marchy with» | 
out cannon, and With very little baggage, through an 8 
cloſed country, and with a moſt formidable foe, com- 
manded by one of the firſt generals in the republican fer- - 
vice, conſtantly hanging upon his flanks. By the rapidity © | 
olf his motions, which were ſo well aided by the ſagacity | 
of his original manceuvre at the debarkation,- he ſucceeded 


in joining the duke of Tork, whoſe advanced ſituation ; 


had me precarious in a high degree. On this occafion 
his lor ip had a moſt. narrow eſcape: the vanguard of | 
- the French army, which by this time had been undeceived 8 


Vith regard to the real ſtrength of the expedition, entering 


1 town at tha ſame inſtant in which the Britiſh rear quitted 


it. Some partial ſkirmiſhes took place at Aloſt, halfway 


between Ghent and Bruſfels; which, although trifling, | 


continued to- add to his lordſhip's military character. h 


Having thus accompliſhed the object of the expedition, 


- he ſoon after returned to England, where he remained 3” 


inactive, although ſl: me with a ſort of command "2 


28 at Southampton. 


Lord Rawdon in ho Houſe of Bates * proved bn 


e {elf a clear. judicious. and able orator. His exertions 


relieve the diſtreſſes of perſons impriſoned for ſmall debts, 


Will remain a monument of philanthropy upon our par- 
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liamentary records; while his manly deportment through- . | | 


out every debate in this and the ſiſter kingdom ſerves to 


prove, that his ſteadineſs as a ſtateſman is not inferior to 155 


his intrepidity as a ſoldier. We will venture to predict, in © 


the face of much prejudice, that whenever the troubles of | 


| Ireland ſhall have + ſubſided, earl Moira's anticipation of > 


them, and conſequent ſtruggles to prevent their exploſion, 


will more than counterbalance any poſſible miſapprehenſion 
of the real motives by which the leaders of that rebellion 


Have ew TOS — 9 ne at the late 
| 62 ſtate 


x FS | : Y 
7 V ; A 1 3 \ the „ 


rel er nom. B 5. 5 8 


date as in i Maidſtone; fufficiedtly ines, * * . 2 | 
|  inveteratedſoe camotereitihiſifiuate.the fainteſt compromiſe.” | | 
With their: infidious vie ws; whilſt the caution and 0 
ment with vrhich he has uniformly conducted himſelf, 
»henever the celebrity of his name has drawn him into 
any ſpecies of political interecurſe, will mark his character 3 
with noſmall degree of- fagacity and penetration. 13 
With regard to Earl Moira's private virtues, we ſhall not „ 
run the hazard of imputed adulation, when we fay, that 
large as are his means, his equally extenſive benevolence, , 4 
has made deeper inroads into his fortune, than perhaps „ 
that of auy other character of the age. Uninfluenced „ * 
party-ſpirit, whenever individual merit has been brought 
"within the circle of his obſervation, and vie wing that merit 3, 
through the impartial opties of general philanthropy, 
_ without ſuffering a prejudice to intervene from the want of 
- high birth 'or family connexion, he has on more occaſion 
than one, forerun the moſt. ſanguine - expectations; * 
| when it has no longer been i in his power to aſſiſt the diff: 
ferent objects of his patronage, he has ſoftened the hardſhip . 
of diſappointment by the moſt friendly märks of lincerit7 y 
and attention. It is, therefore, the leſs ſurpriſing, that i - TD 
his retirement he ſhould uniformly have eſcaped—what few | e E | 
good men do eſcape—the ingratitude'of any one perſon who 1 
bas ever been N N or. N "Sonntemneed, by! Obs, 
his lordſhip. © EF ag 
With an acknowledged eder of: this bigh- ail aha: 5 
hourable ſpecies, it is natural, that his acceſs firſt 
branches of the royal family ſhould be eaſy, and that 16% 7 
ſhould be always diſtinguiſhed by the ſtrongeſt marks of . „ 
- confidence and familiarity. The latter epithet is dhe e a 
more appropriate, becauſe: his reception at Carlton and „ 
York Houſes is ever marked by the moſt unequiyo cal! 
NE. of ee His Royal red = 4 = 


+ 


9 


1 | 2 
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„ Prinet ul Wales, whoſe. en e 
_ "the memorable diſeuſſion on the Regency- bill, n 
many occaſions teſtified” the ſtrongeſt attachment to his 
lordſhip“; and it is well known, that the Duke of Lork 0 
made choice of lord Rawdon to be his ſecond in the affair 
of honour with colonel, now major- general, Len. 
By the death of his uncle, the earl of Huntingdon, lord 
Rawdpn acquired an ample fortune, and was permitted by 
the king to aſſume the arms and name of Haſtings; and on 
his father's death he ſucceeded to the Iriſh title and patri- 
mmony of Earl of Moira. His mother poſſeſſes the ancient 
| barony of Haſtings, and the othet baronies in fee, be- 
3 longing to 1 of e which at her death 
nog Hamme CC ey 
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5 ern JOHN SINCLAIR, BART. LID. 


_*\-- THE Sinclair of Uibſter in Caithneſs are. 3 
branch of the family of the earls, who derive their titles 
fſtom the name of the county. The late Mr. Sinclair en- 

IS; joyed an extenſive eſtate in that northern ſhire; and his 
=. __ _. anceſtors, in a former period, muſt have undoubtedly 

ll poſſeſſed ſomewhat like al petty. ſovereignty, claiming -at _ 

3 leaſt che right of pot and gallows, or in other words, e 

1 power either of drowning or hanging their enemies. His 

ental is ſaid to have amounted to nearly fifteen hundred 
„ n OR: it Rome, . of the lands 

Py JJV are 


— 
* 


8 . "His POM is a 2 very . we had almoſt faid e 0 
Aud bas always been the acting grand: maſter of —— ſociety, e * the 
Prince 22 Wales was elected to the office of grand maſter. lordſhip 
\ , drew 2 elegant addreſs to his Majeſty, which was preſented by the 
= ge of 12 in 1793; and which may be conſidered as a com- 
refutation of the charges brought —_— the Ch Sn: by Abbe 
] dur e Robiſon. 85 
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that it is a very favourable year indeed when the walnut 
will kernel, or the apricot reach maturity, it may be * 
een n nn ag of. e will not produce 
that income. Ty mY 4h. þ 
John, born in 1754 is 1. Lou of hs laird of Ullfter, 
4 by lady Jane Sutherland; being an only child, he re- 
cetved the firſt rudiments of his education under the pa- 825 
ternal roof, from a private preceptor. While yet a boy, 
he gave frequent inſtances of his induſtry: and application, 
and exhibited a taſte. for books, and a turn for 8 
vhich has invariably marked his character trough life. =o 
- After the uſual preliminary ſtudies, 'thes attractions 3 
5 high-ſchool at Edinburgh carried the - young laird 0 
_ thither ; he then removed to the univerſities of Glatgbw 
and Oxford; and paſſing through the various claſſes, with 
the approbation of. all the rofefſors, Who wete loud. in 3 
praiſe of his induſtry, he returned home. 2. - CD 
Both in Scotland and Ireland there is but: one [TRY 25 
excluſive of the military, to which. the ſon of à fan ot 
fortune will ſtoop; this is the law. That which, in . 
opinion of ſome, ſavours of the quiddam: mercenarium, as 
much as any other employment, is the only one to ien e 
they will bend: every thing elſe; according to them, | + 08 
favours of trade; and it is to be feared, that ne 1 
notwithſtanding many illuſtrious examples to the contrary, 
s ſtill conſidered ſomewhat in the Yu W as it N once 
by a Roman/of equeſtrian rank. 7 
It was to the ſtudy of the FOR then, ate Sir * 8 
$ Sinclair firſt + his 9 72 ee 2 | 
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- more to the capital of Scotland, and became a nk 
_* the ſociety of advocates. Here again his induſtry diſplayed - 
- Itſelf, but took a hew direction; ; for he was now conſtantly 
ſeen in their noble library, rummaging ancient titles, 

poring over moth- eaten records, and inveſtigating the con- 

tents of muſty parchments. In ſhort, he then laid the 
foundation. of a certain ſpecies of knowlege, which en- 
titled him at one time to the praiſe of being more minutely 
acquainted - with the chartularies of Scotland, than any of 
© his contemporaries of the fame ſtanding. But it was not as 
an antiquary only that he acquired reputation, for he con- 
| ſtantiy frequented the ſpeculative ſociety, ' and. firſt - difiin- 

guiſhed himſelf by bis ſpeEches there. 

After reviſi ting England, where he muſt PTS 
1 acquired a taſte for agriculture, he was returned mem- 
ber for his native county ; and he ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf from the reſt of his countrymen, who, unleſs called 


De S upon officially, are generally very : abſtemious i in the article 


| "of oratory 3 1 now that honeft George Dempſter has 1 

EY tired, this circumſtance. alone would . notice in che 5 
4 Sir John Sinclair: firſt He ire in * . * 7 an 

5 author in 1 782, at which time he publiſhed % Obſefvations 


on the Scottiſh Dialect;“ on this occaſion he candidly ac- 5 


| * knowledged, that he had been aſüſted 75 the late Sir . 28 


15 Henderſon's papers. 5 


| But his principal work, and eat 9 which 1% | 
was admirably fitted, both by nature and habit, was his 1 
4 7 of the Public Revenue of the Britiſh Empire ;” 
of which, Parts 1. and II. were publiſhed in 1789, and 
Part III. in 1790. The period was peculiarly appropriate 
for a diſcuſſion of this nature, as Neckar had arouſed the 


| 17 TO attention of all Europe, by his work on the finances of 
Lt N wr the gn between 1 5 and Calonne ter 
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-wi A ire to derelope the modern” myſteries of Hance; {5 
- / myſteries, which, like thoſe of the Box Da in ancient 


times, were until then doomed to be kept ſecret from all . 5 


. the immediate votaries. 


In every point of view, this muſt be ee be a moſt 
important work; and had the proper inductions been made, 


it would have ſaved us from many ſubſequent calamities, 


The progreſſive income of the public revenue, from - 
40, o. in the time of William the Conqueror (1070), | 


until 1788 in the reign of George III. when it amounged, 
to 15,572,971}, affords a flattering proof of the reyen 
of the nation; yet when it is confidered,,, on the * 
hand, that the war expences during whole 1 reign of 
William III. amounted to only 30,4473, 2, and that the 
ſum ſquandered in the project of ſubjugating America 
formed a. total of 139,171,876“. it was ealy to foreſee the 


. ages inſeparable from any other than a pacific ſyſt em. * 


But Sir John does not content himſelf with dry details, bets 


oe he 'enters-on the ocean of financial ſpeculation ; ; and 
Fant by economical arrangements, improvements in the 


- « exiſting revenues, new and additional taxes, and lucrative 5 


projects, to meliorate the national income, by the amazing 


ſum of 13,796,874. It muſt, however, be allowed, bt 


ſome of his, ſuggeſtions, if neceſſary,” are at the ſame 
time humiliating; for he propoſes, amongſt other e 
to ſell Gibraltar. One of his projects is perhaps immoral, 
as he recommends lotteries; another (a poll tax) odious _ 
and inſufferable; and a third, the reduction of the Nang 
pregnant with miſchſef. An exciſe on dreſs, to the amount 
of 100, ooo. per cent. appears whinfical 3 but a tax 

# dogs; here firſt hinted, andy gomputed at 22, 500. Are 
| wu carried i into e to the e diminution of the 
5 . EE ae „ pleaſures 


4 \ 
+ It is now  aftimatod at enen 33 beriag HEREIN a riſe 72 
more than cleyen nen = a half "oy" ann. in the 1 of 22 years. 
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b | pleaſures of men of ſmall fortunes, attached” to . 
A ſports, and the decimation trans wy the whole catide'rece © 


Gy a in Great Britain. 
"ThE" fallowing- ti” are Wd of attention; 
_ would to Heaven they had been followed up before it was, 


N perhaps, too late 1 would to Heaven that they were ſtill 


| liſtened to by the e e e e, of SW nations to Gar 122 50 


7 5 vero then addreſſed! 
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© ._ «Phe more the bale, are- loadas;: the lets they Gin: 


bear in addition; the ſtruggle; therefore, between the 
„e patio! INS, and the boaſt and glory of their ſtateſmen, 


© ought ito B85? ot who pays the moſt, but from whom the 
= legt is ed. May ſucn be the great ſource of com- 
_ «« petition between France and England: may the rulers 


: 3 of both kingdoms contend, for the future, whoſe ad- 
1 6 miniſtration ſhall prove the lighteſt, and leaſt burden- 
3 ſome: and may the riralſhip neyer ceaſe, until both 


| "0 countries attain ſuch eaſe and abundance, that, in the 
. memorable words of Henry W. of France, le plus | 
<6 Daerr püt tous les Dimanches mettre une poule au 


4 pot 3“ or in the plain language of this country, until 
2 4 the pooreſt labourer can enjoy a romfortable Unger with 
2 his family on Sunday: e * 


Sir John ſoon after appeared beide the public. in” che. 


| "hath: an author, or rather editor of a work Entitled, 


The Statiſtical Account of Scotland.” In the you . | 
1789-90, he had circulated among the clergy of that coun- i 
try a variety of: queries for the purpoſe of elucidating. the 
national hiſtory, and the mopal, agricultural and political 
ſtate of North Britain. This admirable undertaking reflects 
great honour on the Caledonian prieſthood, n obtained 


5 for the projeQtor the appellation of che xc patriotic ſenator,” “ 
2 The work f in queſtion has extended to thirteen volumes, of 


2 . in 179374 18 5 


25 which the two firſt were l in 8 and the » 
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We had vot been long engaged in the preſent 8 a= 
which however, we believe, he had at firſt aſſented, by his 
vote, before Sir John perceived the dreadful confequenees . 
likely to accrue to our finances from its progreſs, and eren 
anticipated that ſtoppage of money payments at the bank, 
_ which at one period was conſidered as likely to give a death 
blow to our, credit. He accordingly addreſſad a ſeries of 
letters to the governor and directors, as early as S ber, 
17953. on the Pruning diſtreſſes, and the means of 
preventing them,” which do honour: to E 3 
Theſe were publiſhed 3 in 1797. TY 
54 Tots ae Sn Job Sint | 


"the greater part Ww the nation were at ee, perhaps 
ſtill are, dragged by the chain of opinion after the triumphal 
car of that celebrated ſtateſman. He ſoon, however, had | 
" occaſion to change his mind ; and we find him oppoſing one k i 
his fayourite plans, known by the name of the commutation- | 
aQ, which he qualified by. the” title ob. i: 2 wanton, (OE un- 

f 4 neceſſary experiment.“. 5 . ; 

During the critical and nldrtarit _ of 88 regency, 

| when it was generally believed that new. men and a new 
55 ſyſtem would prevail“, *, Sir John appears to have joined he 
phalanx headed by Mr. Fox and Lord North ; and; if not 

* rancorous, to have diſplayed an uniform hoſtility to the 
meaſures of Mr. Pitt: we accordingly find him, as member 333 
1 een. enen the e a Op: - 3 


e 
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* 


In he. « WE to hk FOOTY of the Public Rerenus,” call ks; 
: 17895 after mentioning his diſappointment at not receiving aSfiance from, . 
the records of the different offices, the author proceeds thus: © In the mean 
: _ an event of a nature the moſt unforeſeen, and diſtreſſing | has. taken 0 "Bo 
„ place, fre which a change of government may be looked and as 
« his withes for i information may poſſibly be Ps by Toms dur mi. 
1 niſter, Ke. 10 e 2 


+ He received this ſeat not as a favour from the crow ovhut as an e 
len for his linen in the diſtri * of Tein, . &c. 5 
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= Lord North, on Tueſday, Bee ber 16th, 1788, whith | 
had it been carried would have obliged Mr. Pitt to retire ; 


from the treaſury bench. 


Three days after this (Friday, December 19th) he ex- 
preſſed. his aſtoniſhment that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer © ſhould call the ſyſtem of meaſures that he had ex- 
« plained to the Houſe, a ſyſtem conſiſtent with the princi- | 
1 ples M. — conſtitution, when it was in direct oppoſition 
e to hw. | 

= Aually hoſtile to the conſtitution and the laws, and 
=” Aeprecated the aſſumption of the power intended | 


He afferted, on the contrary, that his project 


be called MA Curing the ſuſpended exerciſe of royal 
koi r and ſimple mode of procedure for 
che twb Houſes.to adopt, in his opinion, was for them to 
addreſs the only individual *, *, that all mens eyes were fixed 
upon, as the fit perſon to nder the adminiſtration of 
government, in like manner as our anceſtors addreſſed the 
Prince of Orange 2 century ago; this, he conceived, would 


have been the direct conſtitutional line of proceeding; but 


what has been ſubſtituted, bore ſuch evident marks of 


uſurpation, and rendered it ſo obnoxious to the welfare of 


the country, that he was determined to bring forward a 
plan of his own, to obtain a conſtitutional eſtabliſhment / 


of a regency, and when the right honourable member's 


ſyſtem came on again in that Houſe, he would ſubje&t his 


- propoſal to their conſideration. PH SPN 


When the grand queſtion reſpecting the fave trade 1 


| wgitlted, in 1792, Sir John aſked certain queſtions of Mr. 
Pitt, reſpecting the horrid traffic of our own and foreign 
; nations in their fellow men, but did not take any decided 


5 


part on that ſubject. It is difficult, indeed, preciſely to 


define his 1 N but it is wich pain we expreſs our 
| | ; "ret, 


* The Prince of Wales. 


2 
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belief, that they were. averſe to the claims of mae . 


humanity. 
During the ſcarcity of corn that prevailed: in Fen we 


"wad him more honourably occupied. On Friday, 553 
ber 11th, he made a motion for a ſelect committee, and 
; recommended Aa general incloſong bill, the 4 intention” of. 
_ which, © was to preclutle calamity and diſtreſs i in future; 


Vin 


cc to gut up famine by. the roots 3 to prevent it again coming = 
5 Hin the boundaries of this iſland; to render i it, unne- 


** Ky 


« ſolving to cultivate. the waſte, uninel 
4 ductive lands of the kingdom.“ 


2 any ever to grant bounties on the importation. of 
„ foreign grain; all of which could be effected, by. Te 


. and yore 


In March, 1796, he renewed the th Am ents” and . 


Vader obſerving that there was land 28800 in the country 


to feed its inhabitants, he ſtated, that in 1795-6, it bad Fi 
been rendered neceſſary to import one million of quarters 50 

of grain, at an expence - ol. three millions ſterling, great 
part of which was exported. in coin, and had thereby con- 


tributed, in a great degree, to to the then ſcarcity of ſpecie. ; 


When the debate took place February 28, 1796) bl 
2 the ſituation of the bank, Sir John afforded a preg- 


nant inſtance of his reſearch, by quoting a precedent that 


occurred i in 1696, when this ſame great commercial com- 


pany had ſtruggled under ſimilar difficulties ; and it is 
not a little aſtoniſhing, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer appeared to be totally unacquainted with the proceed - : 

ings of the period alluded 3h en Hey: were oy 
in point. 5 a 5 
When Mr. pitt d is bill for ah 3 2 5 
the land-tax, it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by © the patriotic - | 


; Fenators” who objected to it on a variety of grounds. 


Sir John Sinclair has been twice married; firſt to a relati- 
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tin eie by the latter he has fon, and 1 
N former two daughters. e 2 
Preriouſſy to his nomination to be ER of 450 
Board of Agriculture, he eſtabliſhed a ſociety at Edinburgh, 
for the improvement of Britiſh wool ; and he has exhibited = 
ſpecimens of Orkney ſheep, whole fleeces are far ſuperior 
in point of 1 e we weve not in a 
thoſe of AG 125 
In the APY 85 5 dae 7 war, 5 hernia e. Vet 54 
battalions, catled the * Rothlay and Caithneſs feneible 
infantry,” of both of which he is colonel; his commiſſions | 
ars dated March jth, and December 19th, 0 The ; 
ſecond is go ſerving. in Ireland. *** = 15 
It may not "be amiſs. here to remark, that his eien 8 
is dreſſed after the ufual manner of the highlanders, with 
à very becoming and indeed decent alteration in reſpect to 
the covering of the lower. extremities; ; the men wearin g 
tretus, or cloſe tartan trowſers, inſtead of the bilt, or ſhort 
petticoat, which permits the knees to remain naked, and in 


ſome of the military movements, even expoſes the poſteri- 


_ ors! In a diſſertation lately written by him on that ſubject, 


he endeavours to prove this to be the ancient t Ceitic dreſs, and 
- qnotes Gibbon, Henry, &c- beſides ſome traditional autho- 
rities on this ſubſect. He has alſo brought forward the 


evidence of ancient Scotch ballads, particularly that of 
Tak your Auld Cloak about ye ;” + peat bs be Ms 1th . 
in the time of Robert Bruce: -_ „„ 


3 27 when owr: King Robe nung,. 

His tres they coſt but ha'f .a crown, 

x x4 He ſaid they were a groat our dear, 
2 Aad ca'd the taylor thief and loun;” 3 


It will appear from what. has Yew mentioned, that Sir 


| John Sinclair is a man of great. perſeverance and induſtry. 


He 00 ao; a very, conſiderable, e degree of knowledge, 


"yy 2%. 


1 eln 1 SINCLAIR. 8 1 „ 
is reſpect to an finances and reſources of this coubycand hp 
has of late years, experienced a marked oppoſition from © a 
Mr. Pitt, who, by means, perhaps, not very liberal, is | 
ſaid to have tumbled him down in the Wray of an ** 
from the chair of the Board of Agriculture. edt Et 
Hille has been impeached of recommending. camps in the 
. neighbourhood of the metropolis, /in time of peace; a ſyſtem 
perhaps but too familiar with the prejudices of his early life. 
The friends of the premier alſo accuſe him of having written 
=, letter to a great perſonage, at the diſſolution of the laſt 
parliament, ſoliciting a ſeat in either of two great en 
and obſerving, that an hereditary one would: be-moſt con- 
5 ſonant to his dignity as preſident of the Board of Agrieul- 
ture. It is to his pretended diſappointment on this occaſion, 
that they trace the origin of a kind of armid neutrality, and 
| a dereliction of the en to ns Teac he was once 6 9 
: greatly attached. ey „ 
It is im poſſible to decide with any ab of accuraey 
reſpecting charges ſo aague and ſecret in their very nature; 
we can only. obſerve, that he is one of the ableſt and moſt 
5 opulent, and we are inclined alſo to cbnſider him as one 
of the moſt independant, of our modern legiſlators. 2 | 
Sir John Sinclair was created a baronet, February M 
1786 but whether his claims originated from the title of | 75 
his paternal anceſtor, Sir George Sinclair of Clythe, who” 
| fat in the Scottiſh Parliament, at the beginning of the 
preſent century, or in his own merits, the author of this 
| ſketch is unable to determine, 5 
Previous to his receiving patent honours, be Bad become e 
entitled to academical ones, having obtained the degree f F< 08 
Doctor of Laws ſome Jun: before. | 1 5 : 
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© PHB Weyer ahe weicht bor of fte Lise 17 8. 


renzo de Medicis, evinces the wonderful effects Which 


Feſult from affidubus induſtry, fuperudded to the intuitive 
| rapidity of genus. Favoured by no advantages of educa- 
tion, foſtered" by no patronage, raiſed by the native ener- 
gies of his mind alone, Mr. Roſcoe: has reached a pitch of 
literary eminence, - which is rarely: attained. even by thoſe 

vho have made the beſt * of uy Fange of e b ; 
inſtruction. ; 


His parents 1 in che humbler ſphere of ne; they 
vere of courſe precluded by their circumſtances from giv- 


ing their ſoy. a very extenſive edueation; and, with a ſtrange 


perverſeneſs of temper, he obſtinately refuſed .to attend 
at the day-ſchool where his father wiſhed him to be taught 


Writing and arithmetic. In conſequence, he had not even 


the common opportunities of acquiring knowledge, uſually 
enjoyed by thoſe of the ſame ſtation in life as himſelf. He 


was thus fated to be the architect of his own fame. 


But though he threw off the trammels of the ſchool, he 


was not idle: he read much, and thought more. 


At an early age he was articled as clerk in the office of 
| Me. Eyes, an attorney, in Liverpool,” Soon after this pe- 


riod he was ſtimulated to undertake the ſtudy ot the Latin 
language, by one of his companions boaſting that he had 
read Cicero de Amicitia, and f peaking in high terms of the 


elegance of the ſtyle, and the ſentiments of that compoſi- 


tion. Mr. R. immediately procured the treatiſe in queſtion; 
and ſmoothing his difficulties. by perpetual reference to his 


grammar as well as to his dictionary, he drudged through 
the taſk which emulation had incited him to undertake, 


The ſucceſs which he experienced i in his firſt effort prompt- | 


ed him to proceed; and he did not ſtop i in his career till he 


8 N ba 
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had read the woll diſtinguiſhed of the Latin claſſics: In 


this purſuit he was encouraged by the friendly intercourſe 
of Mr, Francis eee an eccentric genine; and excellent 


ſcholar. 5 


Having made conſiderable TL ne Latin a 3 


Mr. R. ſtill without the aſſiſtance of à maſter, proceeded: 
to the ſtudy of French and Italian. The beſt authors in 


each of theſe tongues ſoon became familiar to him; and it 
is ſuppoſed, that few natives of the country have ſo general 
and recondite a knowledge a: Italian nn as he * 


ject of the preſent memoir. 


During the whole of this a Mr. R. ace ate - 
tended at the office ; and his ſeaſons of indy were the” in- 


tervals of buſineſs. 


His attachment to the muſe was 1 n dye, 


While yet a boy he read with avidity the works of the beſt 


Engliſh. poets. Of their beauties he had an exquiſite ſenſe; _ 
and it may eaſily be imagined that the earlieſt of his com- 


poſitions were of the pcetical claſs.” * Mount Pleaſant,” a 


deſcriptive poem, which he wrote in his 16th year, i a re- 


cord not only of the fertility of his genius, but of the cor- 


rectneſs of his taſte. | — A 


Soon after the expiration of his clerkſhip, Mr. R. was 


taken into partnerſhip by Mr. Aſpinwall, a very reſpect- 
able attorney of the town of Liverpool; and the entire 


management of an office, extenſive in practice, and high . | 


in reputation, devolved upon him alone. In this fituation 


he conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner as to gain univerſal . 
reſpect. For notwithſtanding his various purfuits, he had 
paid ſtrict attention to his profeſſion, and had acquired a li- 


beral and minute knowledge of law. And in clearneſs 


of comprehenſion, and rapidity of Tis in 3 he | 


| * few equals. 
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About this tine * Se an n_ acquaintance with the 
late * Dr. Enfield, and the preſent Dr. Aiken, then reſi- 
dents at Warrington, the former being tutor in the belles 


; lettres in the Wartington academy, and the latter eſtab- 


liſhed as a ſurgeon in that town. Theſe gentlemen had the 


honour of being early ſenſible of his ſurpriſing talents, and 


they contracted with him a friendſhip which was ſure to be 

laſting, as it was built on the ſolid baſis of mutual eſteem. 
Mr. R. ſeems to have been almoſt intuitively. gifted with 

a correct taſte in the arts of painting and ſtatuary. On the 


| 17th December, 1773; he read to the members of a ſociety, 


— 


formed in Liverpool, for the encouragement of deſigning, 
drawing, painting, &c. an ode on the inſtitution of the 
aforeſaid ſociety, which was afterwards publiſhed, together 
with his poem entitled Mount Pleaſant. Of this ſociety he 
was a very. active aſſociate, and occaſionally gave public | 
lectures on lubjects N to che object of the in- 
ſtitution. | 
When the 3 voice it Pede was raiſed 3 the flave 
trade, Mr. R. fearleſs of the inconvenience to which the 
circumſtances of his local ſituation might expoſe him, ſtood 
forth a zealous and enlightened advocate for the abolition 
of that inhuman traffic. In his boyiſh days, indeed, he had 
exprefſed his feelings on this ſubject in the following beau- 


tifül fines, which are extracted from the e 
; Poem, | Mount Pleaſant, 7. 13: 


I'S 59325 , ? 


"There Afric 8 ſwarthy ſons their toil repeat, Ky 4 
Beneath the fervors of the noon-tide heat; . 
Torn from each joy that crown'd their native ſoil, 

No ſweet reflections mitigate their toil; | 

From morn to eve, by rigorous hands +BY 

Dull fy their hours, of every hope unbleſt ; 


» When Dr. Ee publiſhed the 24 vol. of the Speaker, Mr. R. furnithed | 
RR. Ih | 


et 
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.. From their weak graſp the ling ring ee 1 
I ̃ be reed- built hoxel's friendly ſhade deny d; 1 

Tue jeſt of folly and che ſcorn of pride; 87 
8 ; 1 Drooping beneath meridian ſans they lie, 


Till death, in kindneſs, from the tortured breaſſt 
Caulls the free ſpirit to the realms of reſt. / 15 ny 15 nent fk 
a Shame to mankind! but hanno to Britons wel, - e 
Who all che Gvects of liberty can boaſt ; | 8 "ts 
Yet, dale en human calm, sm 
That bliſs to others which themſelves enjoy: © © © 
T Life's bitter draught with harſher bitter fill, 5 L bit 
Blaſt every joy, and add to every ill; 1 Akire N 
The trembling limbs with galling iron bind, ' 1355 
Nor looſe the heavier bondage of the mind. 1 Tc 
Thus, by his o.] n refletions, Mr. R. was prepared to. 
enter with ardor into the views of the friends of ſuffering. 
| humanity. He had frequent converſations with Mr. Clark- 
ſon, who firſt drew the attention of the kingdom at 1; 
to this national diſgrace. A ſpecious pamphlet, was Pub- 
liſhed in defence of the trade, intituled, Scriptural Re. 
| ſearches into the Licitneſs of the Slave Trade, and written by 
a Spaniſh Jeſuit of the hame,of Harris. Mr. R. anſwered 
it with great ſpirit and acuteneſs, in a counter-pamphlet,... 
intituled, A Scriptural Refutution of a Pampblet An pub: 
liſhed by the Rev. Raymund Harris. : "1 
But this copious and intereſting ſubject awakened all his 
ſympathies, and the public were gratified by a, moſt af- 
fecting poem, intituled, The Wrongs of Africa. This poem 
Mr. R. intended to complete in three parts. IT be two firſt 
appeared 1787 and 1788, but the lovers of genuine poetry 
have to lament that he has not yet fulfilled his promiſe of 
favouring them with the publication of the third, oo 
A mind ſo active and generous as Mr. R's could not be 
unintereſted in that MI event, the French revolu- | | 


4 
2, 


litt the faint head, and bend the imploring eye: tt S745 + #7 ie 51 
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tio He — * the enthuſiaſtic glow which el the : 
breaſts of che friends of freedom, while they beheld a 
mighty nation throwing off the fetters of deſpotiſm z and 
fondly hoped.that the conſequences of their exertions would 
be [laſting peace, good order, and equal laws. He tuned 
the lyre on this bewitching theme, and proclaimed the 
praffes © of Freedom in a tranfſation of an ode of Petrarch, 
Which found its way into the Mercurio Ialico ; a ſong in- 
tituled, Milliont be Free, and the famous poem, 'The Vine- 
"covered Hills, which may be claſſed Long the moſt W 
compofitions i in the Engliſh language. 
During the ſeafon of tumult and diſcord, which ful 
ceeded the attempt of the combined powers to reinſtate, in 
the plenitude of its authority, the deſpotiſm of France (an 
attempt in Which this country, fatally to itſelf, too cor- 
<ially dnited), Mr. R. was bufily employed in writing the 
_ Hiſtory of Lorenzo de Medicis. This work was begun 
about the year 1790. It may be preſumed that it has now | 
paſſed through the ordeal of criticiſm : more than two years 
buave elapſed finceits publication. The literary world have 
bad time to recover from the dazzle of ſurprize—and the 
© buz of ignorant applauſe, raiſed by the leaders of literary 
faſbion, is ſtill. The ſentence of ſober judgment confirms 
the verdict which was pronounced according to the dic- 
tates of firſt impreſſions. The liberal acumen of Parr 
has affayed the Life of Lorenzo, and has found it ſterling 


> gold; Its dignity and grace have ſhielded its author from 


_ the mercileſs tomahawk of the writer * of the Purſuits of 
Literature ; and we may fairly preſume that its rank is 
8 tired _—_ he” — eee e ornaments of Tug: lte- 
The aria with which * bible re been af- 
cy the rener this Work will, no _ 79 8 8 
.  * Mr. Iltis. l 
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= creaſed RE ROY) of the circumſtances in which, it 1 
was compoſed. At the time when it was projected, 

"i R. lived at the diſtance of two miles from Liverpool, whi- 

= ther he was obliged daily to repair to attend to the buſineſs. 

Y of his office. The dry and. tedious details of law occupied 

his attention during the whole of the morning and afters 

noon; his evenings alone he was able to dedicate to ſtudy; 

4 and it will be eaſily conceived, that a gentleman, ſurround- 

4 ed by a numerous family, and whoſe. company was courted 

by bis friends, muſt have experienced, even at theſe hours, 

a variety of interruptions. No public library provided him 

with materials. The rare books which he had occafion 1 

to conſult, he was obliged to procure in London at a con- 

ſiderable expence. But in the midſt of all theſe difficulties: | 

the work grew under his hands. In order that it might be 

printed under his on inſpection, he eſtabliſhed an excellent 

preſs in the town of Liverpool, and ſubmitted, to the diſ- 

guſting toil of correcting the proofs. The Hiſtory of. Lo-\ \ 

renzo de Medicis was at length publiſhed, early in ee | 


Me 2 9 


1796 g 
Gab after the 8 of his 1 Yay Mr. R. A 
5 quiſhed the profeſſion of an attorney, and entered himſelf 8 
at Gray's Inn, with a view of acting as a barriſter. 
He took advantage of the leiſure which the relinquiſh- | 
ment of buſineſs afforded him, to enter upon the ſtudy. of 1 
the Greek language; in which, according to the report A”. 
his intimate friends, he has made conſiderable progreſs. 
The public have, with concordant voice, called upon 
Mr. R. for the life of Leo X.; and Lord Holland and Lord i 
_ Briſtol have, with great liberality, offered their aſſiſtance i in 
procuring from Italy, and other parts of the continent, 
whatever documents he might think it neceſſary to conſult | 
in the execution of ſo grand a deſign, . The lovers of po- 
uy literature will be glad to * that Mr. R. has actually 
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"2 this erpected 3 but Ir is the troubled: ans of 
"Europe, Mat he is debarred, at preſent, from the uſe of 
materials which'might be collected abroad. . 

in che edurſe of his conduct, Mr. R. has edi 
maintained a chüracter of ſimplicity, ſincerity, and bene- 
volence. He acts uprightly without effort. IIl-fated geni- 


us cannot plead” his hiſtory as a precedent for irregularity 
of Hfe ;/nor'will his example fanction the herd of men of 
abilities, who deem their talents a licence to live in idle- 
neſs, and prey upon the public. His reſources are in his 


own exertions. He is, in every ſenſe of the word, an in- 
dependant man. Long may he enjoy the Fong wh | 


are che med of yirtue. „een 
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THE riſe of this nobleman ſd be allowed to have dion = 
rapid; and if we are to believe his enemies, it is unexam- 
pled in our annals, ſince the time of the Spenſers. This, 
however, is not ſtrictly true, for it might be eaſy to point 


-out many others who have been fully as fortunate in the 


courſe of the preſent reign, and attained equal dun with 


1 inferior pretenſions. 
On his being ennobled, it was obferved, with more ran- | 


eour than truth, that his family diſgraced the peerage; 
| Whereas tlie truth is, that on the ſcore of birth, his preten- 


ſions are ſuperior to many of thoſe with whom he aſſociates, 
either in the ſenate, or at the council board, His anceſ- 
tors have been ſettled more than a century at Walcot, near 


| | Charlbury, i in Oxfordſhire. . His grandfather, Sir Robert 
Jenkinſon, married a Se heireſs at W in Kent; 
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e why + who. was; a eolonel in the army, refidedrat 
Ws Lawn Lodge, in Whichwood Foreſt. aide elsitstkan: 


Charles Jenkinſon receiyed the firſt rudiments of bis 
education at the grammar Achool. of Burford, wo miles 
diſtant from his father's houſe; and many, perſons-are, Gill 
_ living in that neighbourhood, who addreſs hing a8 their old | 
ſchool- fellow. He was afterwards. placed on, the. founga- ' / 
tion in the Charter Houſe, and ſeems; to have been ſo well 
fatisfied with the inſtitution; rhat he educated, his eldeſt ſon, 
the preſent Lord Hawkeſbury, there. From this eminent 
ſeminary he was removed to Oxford, where he ſirſt im- 
bibed, perhaps, his political ſentiments, and was entered a 


member of the Univerſity College. There he took two 


- yes that of B. A. and A. M. and ſeems to have made 
gimſelf firſt known by ſorne verſes on the much-lamented | 
death of the Prince of Wales, the father to his preſent . 


Majeſty. ADDON P14 3631 FHT | 


In 1753, he ee from Oxford, without obtaining, | 


and perhaps without ſoliciting, a fellowſhip" and in 1753, 


publiſhed his firſt proſe tract, entitled; A Diſcourſe on 
the Conduct of the Government of Great Britain, with 
reſpect to Neutral Nations during the Preſent War. He 
afterwards wrote ſeveral other pamphlets; and one: in pate 
ticular, on the benefit reſulting from a militia, or armed 
national force, mdependant of a ſtanding army. This 
abounds with many manly and patriotic ſentiments; and 
| has been lately quoted againſt himſelf in the Houſe of Peers: 


on that occaſion his lordſhip did not deny that he was the 


author, but contented himſelf with ppologitagrfer his errors, | 


on account of his extreme. youth,. - ot egy ti 11 is 


To the former of theſe n is rie in life has 
been falſely attributed; it was allowed by every one to be 
an able performance; but like many others ofthe ſame kind, 


i 8 * lain in x the warehouſe of his bookſeller, and he 
| | e 


g We. 2 2 
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© Hinifelf Hed for Ger 18 obſcurity, had it not 118 for 
the Intervention'oF 1 gendem of the . h ee 
1 an de Welly came  aequainted. © Ing: 
Sir Edward Turner of . Oxcordlire; 
ing of an ancient family, and poſſeſfing à large fortune, 
ambitioned to 5 repreſent his native country in parliament. IE 
Having attained conſiderable influence by means of a large 
eſtate, and à hoſpitable and noble manſion, which as well 
| as the family houſe at Blackheath has been ſince taken down, 
apd the materials ſold by his eldeſt fon Sir Gregory Page 
Turner, Baronet, he accordingly ſtood candidate as knight 
of the ſhire.” He was, however, ſtrenuouſly but unſuc- 
| ceſsfully oppoſed ; for in addition to his own, he poſſeſſed 
the court intereſt. The ſtruggle, notwithſtanding this, was 


long and violent, and it ſtill forms a memorable epoch in 


the hiſtory of contęſted elections. But for nothing i is it 
more remarkable, than for its being the fortunate occur- 
"rence in Mr. \Jenkinfbis life; which produced all his pre- 
dent greatnefs ; for the coptending parties, having as'uſual, 
called in the aid of ballads, lampoons, verſes, and ſatires, 
this gentleman diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſong in favout 


of Sir Edward and his party, which ſo captivated either ke 


taſte or the gratitude of the baronet, that he introduced 

him to the Earl of Bute, then fiburithing'i in "all the plent- 

Ale pang aoio's 3 oo? 1 ling 
© Tris known but to few, perhaps, that his fordkip, whe 

a placed Mr. J. at firſt in an inferior office, was not at all 
© captivated with” him, for it was entirely owing to the re- 


pPeateck folicitationsof the member for Oxfordfhire, that he 


extended his further protection. After a longer trial, he 
; VſSme the Premier's private ſecretary, and in ſome reſpect 
= : member of his family, participating in his friendſhip and 


favour, aud Viving with _ in an ä * confiden- 


d imercourte, 
7 | _—_— \ 5 Such 
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hk edn as. this could not fail to prove © va, 
tageous 3 and accordingly, in March, 1501, we find him, 
appointed to be one of the Under-ſecretaries of. State, a fi- 
tuation which pre- ſuppoſes an intimate aequaintange with as 
the ſituation of foreign affairs, and a pretty accurate knows." Ro 
| heya reſpect to the arcana imperii in Seneral. 3 
He, however, did not remain long in this Ration, for 
alter the lapſe of about fourteen months „he received the 
lucrative appointment of Treaſurer of the Ordnance; this 
he relinquiſhed i in 1763, for the more confidential office, of 
joint Secretary of the Treaſury ; a ſituation for which ke 
was admirably qualified, by his knowledge of the G 
parties, and the management of a Houſe of Commons, of "> al 
© which he himſelf had been ſome time a member, * 
obtained a ſeat for Cockermouth. ._ _ 
Io the Rockingham adminiſtration, which ſucceeded. * 
1765, he wag both perſonally and politically. odious, and =" 
he accordingly loſt all his appoin tments z but 3 in the courſe „ 
af the ſame year, he had one conferred on him by tje . 
- king's mother, the late Princeſs Dowager of Wales, which 
no miniſter could bereave him of; this was, th; guditos- | 
ip of her Royal Highneſs's accounts. a ns 
+ This circumſtance, added to his cloſe nes: with 7 8 
diſcarded miniſter, awakened the jealouſy. of the patriots z * | 
and if we are to ct̃edit their ſuſpicions; he became, in the _ 
technical language of that day, the Lapel to the xg 
favourite, the princeſs· mother, and the throne, PN x 
When Lord Bute retired into the country, in diſguſt, 
promiſing to relinquiſh public affairs, a great perſonage i is 
ſaid to have conſtrued this into an abandonment, and to have % 
looked out for advice elſewhere; from that moment 
Mr. Jenkinſon was ranked as one of the leaders of the party 5 
"OI the 60 * ende, and his ee has e Ws 
_ __— 
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Gince angehen him by a \marked partiality to his me- 
rits. 

Honours and 8 now fell thick upon EY 1 
1766, he became a Lord of the Admiralty, and in 1777, 


a Lord of the Treaſury. Soon after this he obtained the 


* clerkſhip of the pells in Ireland, and was nominated a 
Lord of Trade; in 1786, he was created Lord Hawkeſbury,, 


Baron of Hawkeſbury in the county of Glouceſter, and on 


May 28th, 1796, was advanced to the dignity ot Earl of 


Liverpool; at which period he was authoriſed by his Ma- 
jeſty to quarter the arms of that commercial city with thoſe 
of his own family. Theſe are great honours, but the well 
; choſen motto which he has adopted for his eſcutcheon, 
proves that he conliders himſelf as not nplleleiring of 
_ them+. 


While in the Houſe of Seaman Mr. Tenknian ſpoke 


| frequently, but fince his recent elevation, ſpeaks but ſel- 
dom; whatever he ſays, however, is liſtened to with the | 


utmoſt attention, and the throbbings of expectation are ne- 


ver more feelingly experienced by the ſervants of the crown, 


than when he utters his wiſhes either at the council- board, 


or in parliament. 


His lordſhip formerly e . odium, Which 


indeed i is always attached to the charge of fayouritiſm, for 


when the Earl of Bute made his apothegſis, his political 


mouth Was ſuppoſed to drop on the ſhoulders of Mr. Jen- | 


kinſon. He is now, however, a peer, and a privy coun= | 
ſellor, and in one of thoſe ſituations the temporary, and in 
the other the conſtitutional. adviſer of the crown: he is 


therefore empowered both by oflice and by law to deliver 


his opinion to his te 


_ Ir is 5 3 to * that this was 5 purchaſed from Me. Fox, 


| having couſtituted part of his patrimony. | : 
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It would be unjuſt to omit 1 che earl of Liverpool 5 


always paid great attention to the trade of his country. It 
was he who drew up the treaty of commercial intercourſe 
with America; and he is alſo ſaid, to have not only pointed 
out, but to baße created the whale fi in the South 


Ann 


Keſpecling the part JE took during the American war, 
no one ever ſpoke more deciſively, or perhaps more intem- 
perately than his preſent aſſociate the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and of the ſhare they both have in the manage- 
ment of this country, and the government of Ireland, and 
the preſent conteſt with France, poſterity, will be able to 
-judge more coolly, and more fairly, than their, own n CON 
N 


MR. ABRAHAM NEWL AND. 


THE PAT OW et this . is prtey Kalle 
throughout every part of Great Britain, and feems'to give 
the ſame currency to a bank-note that the names of the 
notorious John Doe and Richard Roe confer on a capias. 
Abraham has, however,' this in his favour; that He is no 
fictitious perſon, made up of ſhreds of parchment, but a 
man, a real living man, conſtituted of fleſh, blood, bones, 
finews, marrow, and muſcles; and while the place of abode 
of the former gentlemen are ſo little known, even in Chan- 
cery-lane, Lincoln's-inn, Gray's-inn, Serjeant's- inn, or the 
Temple, that none of their inhabitants, from the judge to ö 

the ticket · porter, know where they lodge, and the Sheriffs ] 
of Middleſex, if ordered to take one of the 'roguesTinto | : 
cuſtody,- muſt be under the neceſſity of returning non oft © 
ne, on the back of the writ, „n is Bot 35 V about 
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| the Royal Exchange who. cannot point out the great houſe, - 
FE IRENE TIGERS | Ia 
pen behind his ear, for Teveral hours every day! 
T be trade of Europe, during the middle ages, was con- 
fined almoſt excluſively to the provinces that ſkirt the Me- 
diterraneari and the Baltic. The oppreſſions every where 
experienced by the Jews from the Chriſtians, taught them, 
from cruel neceſſity, the art of transferring their riches from 
one nation to another ; and the myſteries of banking, and 
| of bills of * are to have We N in 
2 8 1 r 
A colony of Tias by means of the arms of their 
duchy , *, and the name of their nation, have given ſign- 
poſts to our pawn-brokers, and an "appellation. to the reſi- 
deence of our principal bankers +. | 
f It was not, however, until nearly two centuries 3 
this epoch, notwithſtanding the growing increaſe of our | 
commerce, that a national bank was eſtabliſhed, and not- 
withſtanding David Hume, towards the latter period of his 
- life, affected to conſider public credit as a hardier plant 
than he had at firſt imagined, yet it is a long time before 
mankind becomes ſo metaphyſical as to ſuppoſe that a horſe, 
a ſhip, an eſtate, or even a province, may be repreſented 
| by x flip of flimſy paper, that would not be able to con- 
tain half the legal jargon ſufficient to conſtitute: the convey = 
| ance of a houſe or a homeſted | . K 
Indeed, this mode of reaſoning. is ſupported 3 fadts, | 
| | for' it was found. impoſſible to create a great national bank, 
| either under the houſe of Tudor, or the houſe of Stuart. 
| Such a tyranny as that exerted by. Henry VIII. would have 
| | driven the proprietors into beggary 11 in the courſe of a fort- 
_— - night, Charles II. who cheated the e or bankers 


* . arms of Lombardy. 
i eee | | 


of if 


. 
8 5 


. of his e, a baker, in nn. Sound park, 
was 


lodged there, and whom the Gothamites of later times have 


placed in the centre of the exchange, dreſſed in a Ron 
Habit, as if he had been the protector of trade might 
have proved nearly as fatal to a banking company, by his 


own diſtreſſes, joined to the perpetual cravings of his cour- 


tiers and miſtreſſes, as the indiſcriminate ferocity of Henry, 
Nel Gwyn alone, would ny es German Kalter in re- 
quiſition 


In ſine, we all know that-ah eſtabliſhment of this kind 


failed in monarchical- -France, and that it has been ſeveral 
times ineffectually attempted under the republic. It was 
not until five years ſubſequent to our own revolution, that 


the bank of England was eſtabliſhed (in 1693), under the 
auſpices of a. prince emphatically termed © the DRI IVR R- 


ER; thus proving to demonſtration, that liberty and pub- 
lic credit are inſeparable from each other. At Berlin, 
Vienna, and Madrid, we hear of court bankers, but, a nati- 


onal bank is ſtill unknown. 4 
This eſtabliſhment has combated M4 overcome a — 
tude of difficulties ; for its notes at one time, in conſe- 


quence of the arts practiſed by adherents to the houſe of 


Stuart, experienced a diſcount; and it is but a ſhort time 
ſince, that the precious metals contained within its vaults 


have been kept from circulation, and all money- payments 


ſuſpended by act of parliament, Even this, however, it 


has ſurvived; - for the known. wealth of the eſtabliſhment, 
the punctuality of its offices, and the admirable economy 


of their arrangements, haye attracted and moſt een 
retained the confidence of the nation. | 
Of theſe officers, the moſt eminent, moſt noted, and 


perhaps alſo the moſt reſpectable, is the ſubject of theſe 


memoirs. Mr. Newland, born in 1729, or 1730, at the 
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pe his day, by nckleving the exchequer of the. money 
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was appeinted a dlerk in the bank of England, 2 | Little: more. 


a half a century ago, being nominated on the 27th Fe- 
bruary, 1748. Diſtinguiſhing himſelf by that regularity | 


and order f6 neceſſary in money concerns, he roſe through 


the various gradations of ſervice, until January, 19, 1775. 
when he attained the reſpectable and confidential office of - 


chief. caſhier to the firſt commercial company in Europe. 
He is now in the 68th or 69th year of his age, and has 


ſomething commanding and reſpectable in his perſon. His 
deportment is alſo genteel, his manners are affable, and his 
aclĩvity and attention ſtill exhibit a pattern for the imitation 
of the junior clerks. © His manner of tranſacting buſineſs 


is eminently methodical; and he is known to have unde- 


ſignedly given offence to a few of the ſubſcribers to the 


voluntary contributions, by a rigid and minute attention to 
the proviſos of the act of parliament, and the inſtructions 
of the directors. On this occaſion, the zeal of ſome of 


the newſpapers got the better of their diſcretion, and. they 
made many equally- ridiculous and impotent reflections on 
the character of a perſon, who generouſly contributed 2001. 


towards the very meafure of which they . him to 


be the enemy. 


The wealth of this gentleman bas been the ſubject of 


much conjecture. He is certainly rich, but no ſuſpicion - 
can attach to this circumſtance, when his opportunities, 


his emoluments, and his economy are conſidered. He is, 
however, no churl; for a ſum of money being wanted for 


rebuilding the church of St. Peter-le-Poor in Broad-ſtreet, 
it was inſtantly advanced by him to the pariſh, at the uſual | 


intereſt, although he could have eaſily turned it to better 
account. | 
At a certain period of life, r men both attain ind retain 


- habits either of regularity or diſſipation. At fifteen mi- 


nutes paſt nine o'clock in — — 0 he 1 is ſeen conſtant- 


ly 
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17 at his 1 and i 1s never abſent from. his duty until three 
in the afternoon. He refides i in a ſuite of apartments in the 


bank, annexed to his office, as chief caſhier ; 3 and being a 
bachelor, his eſtabliſhment 1s not large. During a period 
of thirty or forty years, he has not been once abſent, except i 
during a few weeks illneſs ; and therefore trips to Margate, : 
Brighton, and the other faſhionable | watering places, have ; 


neither impeded his duties, nor added to his expences. 62s 
The only relaxation he has allowed himſelf for many 
ſummers paſt, is a daily ride in the Iſlington ſtage-coach, to 


a cottage at Highbury, where he drinks tea; and after con- N 
templating the beauties of | the country, returns vega „ 


the evening to the bank. 


As, a private character, this gentleman _ very high 1 5 


and in his ſocial hours he is a good companion, enjoying 


the pleaſures of the table in moderation, and laughing % 


heartily at a good flory, of which he is paſſionately fond. 


It is almoſt impoſſible to contemplate the immenſe Frag 
of paper-money which literally paſs through his hands, both 
as chief caſhier to the bank, and ſecretary and agent to the 
commiſſioners appointed by act of parliament for the re- 


duction of the national debt, without ng of the lines 
of Pope: Tf 2 
« Bleſs'd paper credit! laſt and bleſt ſupply! 
« That.lends Corruption higher wings to fly !- 
„ Gold imp'd by thee can compafs hardeſt things, 
Can pocket ſtates, can fetch or carry kings; 
A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an army o'er, 
Or ſhip off ſenates to ſome diſtant ſhore : EDS 
A leaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter to and fro a 
Our fates and fortunes as the winds ſhall blow; 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the ſcrap unſeen, 
N Ang ſilent falls a king or buys a queen.”? 
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Ade great men -bf the preſent day, HTS: the - 


offspring of, or immediately deſcended from new families. 


The ancient nobility repoſe. under the laurels of their an- 


ceſtors, not deigning to apply to any of the learned profeſ- 
Fons, and deeming commerce and agriculture unworthy of 
x their purſuits, (a few illuſtrious characters excepted), they | 
| delegate their domeſtie concerns, to the care of their upper 
5 ſervants, and. not unfrequently the buſineſs of. the nation is 
entruſted to their proxies. This, perhaps, will be the beſt 
apology for the multitude of plebeian ſcions, recently in- 


grafted on the ſtock of ancient ariſtocracy; and although it 
may puzzle Norrey and Clarencieux, to find them either 
arms or anceſtors, certain it is, that the /ife Blood of nobili- 
- ty has been infuſed i into the peerage 2288 the conduit of 
democrac). 

It may be alſo neceſſary to preface this artiele with ano- 
ther obſervation, of which ſome of the moſt conſpicuous 
characters of the preſent political drama afford more than 
one pregnant inſtance ; that the younger ſons of our nobili- 
ty are more ſucceſsful in-their political efforts than the 
elder . This may be eaſily accounted for; the heir to a 
great fortune, and an illuſtrious title, knows not how ſoon. 
both may devolve upon him, and when that event takes 
place, to what further object can his expectations point? 
He finds that he has been born a legiſlator, and that a 


The following Wirte are by the late Lord Orford, better known by 
the name of Horace Walpole. 

„William Pitt, Lord Chatham, was a ſecond ſon, and became prime 
* miniſter of England. His rival and antagoniſt was Henry Fox, Lord Hol- 


* hand, a ſecond ſon likewiſe. Lord Holland's ſecond ſon, Charles Fox, 


&« and Lond Chathamꝰs ſecond wy beser Pitt, are now rivals and anta- 


| u. vox. 33 


target u © eiten upon. his perſon; here then are 
wealth and hofours not only within his- graſp, but 
in his power. It is otherwiſe with the 5 Junior branche ts 
they have in general but little in poſſeſſion, and every thing 
to look for; they inherit all the exquiſite reliſh for pleaſure 
that their ſeniors enjoy to ſatiety, and are only deficient in 
the means of gratification. Like the dove of Noah, they 
ſcarcely find a reſting place for their feet on the earth; and 
they are exactij in the ſituation of an invading pores who | 
2 has burnt his ſhips, for they muſt on, or perlſh 
- * Charles James Fox, is the younger ſon of Henry, who 
was himſelf 2 younger ſon of Sir Stephen Fox, celebrated 
lefs for his own birth, than the circumſtance of being A. 
father at the age of eighty, an event not! incredible howe- | 
ver, and rendered in the _ preſent 3 unſuſpicious, by | | 
the decorous conduct, and acknowledged virtue of the part- | 
ner of his bad. Henry entered early into public life, and 
ſuch was his addreſs in parliament, 'during the reign of 
George II. that he ſoon attained not only ſome of the moſt 
| arduous and honourable, but alſo the moſt lucrative ſitua- 
tions in the gift of the crown, for in the year 1754, he 
was appointed ſecretary at war; then ſecretary of ſtate for 
the Southern department, and after being oufted by the 
great Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, we find him 
filling the immenſely beneficial office of pay-maſter general 
of the forces, accumulating great wealth, and incurring 
the animadverſions of the firſt city of the empire. Such in- 
deed was his conſequence, that at a time when patents of 
peerage were not very common, he was ennobled by his 
preſent eee 1763, by the tile of Baron Holland dof 
 Foxley. ' 

His ſon, Charles James; was born fairy 1 1946; 
and if by his father's fide, he claſſed among the novi ho- 
| miner, by his mother's, his deſcent muſt be allowed to be 
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. he 
daughter of the late Duke of Richmond; and as ſuch, in 


dien 40 that of the King of Sardinia, the was allied to 


the two rival, but related families, which had ſo long con- 
telted for the throne of ee of Brunſwic 
and Stuart, 

But it is wht 8 8 dete, that the fu- 
bony - hiſtorian will have recourſe; he will dwell with ar- 
_ dour on the carly promiſe of genius, the precocious talents 
of the boy, the matured wiſdom of the philoſopher and the 
ſtateſman ; and while the abilities and virtues that adorn the 
character of this hero, bring him forward on the canvas, 
thele inefficient and. involuntary pretenſions will be caſt in- 
ie che ſhade, and r. ee in the back 


ground. 
The 47 fon Fo T6 Holland's . child, 
and at length became the darling of his old age. Perceiv- 
ing in him the ſeeds of all the qualities that conſtitute great- 
neſs, he was at infinite pains to give ſcope to his intellec- 
tual vigour, to expand the ſſibats, and diſcloſe the bloſ- 
ſoms of ſo promiſing a plant. From his carlieſt infancy 
he intended him for parliamentary buſineſs, and by con- 
verſag always with him as if he had been a man, he ac- 
tually made him one before the uſual time. He is even 
aid to have ſubmitted his diſpatches to his peruſal, while 
in office, and to have complied with his correQtions. 
| This country, much about the. ſame time, beheld in the 
| perſons of two rival orators, two wonderful inſtances of 
ſtateſmen, retiring from the field of contention, and de- 
voting the remainder of their lives 10 the education of their 
two younger ſons, with whom they were accuſtomed to 
talk about public affairs, and ſometimes to place on a table 
in order to hear them declaim. Occupied the better part 
of their days in hoſtilities againſt * other, the enmity 
of 


ux. FOX, * y 
of the fanillies ſeems to have become hereditary, for it is 
kept up by their children, who ſtill maintain a rivalſhip, | 
even after they. had e e Wi hate GENE 
* ſires. 
. future: defiinicicn of lis fon, 
Lord. Holland preferred a public to a private education, and 
accordingly ſent Charles to Weſtminſter ſchool. After 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf here, he removed to Eton, where 
Dr. Bernard, the late provoſt, found him not only uncom- 
monly eager after amuſements, but eminently ſucceſsful in 
claſſical attainments. His private tutor, while a member 
of this celebrated inftitution, was Dr, Newcombe, after- 
wards Biſhop of Waterford, who, while he was frequently 
vexed at the diſſipation of his pupil, had occafion at the 
ſame time to be highly gratified with his progreſs. Here 
he formed his early friendſhips with the Earl of Fitzwil- 
ham, Lord Carlifle, his own relation the Duke of Leinſter, 
and ſome of the firſt men of the age · It was here alſo, that * 
one of them e his abe Ang in #17 e 
_ lines : ef) . 
4 How will © my Fox, alone, by PET of parts, : 
4 $hake the loud ſenate, animate the hearts 
2 oft fearful ſtateſmen ! while, around you; Nand 
Both Peers and Commons, liſt ning your command; 
« While ToLLy?s-ſenſc its weight to you affords, 
« His nervous ſweetneſs ſhall adorn your words. 
© Whatpraiſe to PITT to Townvuznd e'er was due, 
« In future times, -my Fox, ſhall wait on you. 
Uis father being; in the uncourtly langaay of thoſe 
days, * a rank Tory,” Charles was ſent to finiſh his education 
at Oxford, where he is reported, in imitation of Penelope, | 
to have regained by his daily toils, the labours loſt 2 
nofturnal e. . 


P Lord Carliſle, 
2 At. 


3 


; e with ſociety, and conſequently to be diſguſted 
with the reſtraints, and tired with the uniformity of a col- 
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At length * began to pant after a more n in- 


legiate life. The moſt eaſy, as well as moſt likely way 
to rid himſelf of this, was to evince an ardent deſire to ſee 
the world; and as his ſtudies were now completed, his 
father, as uſual, indulged the wiſhes of his darling ſon. 


"Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to ſee Mr. Fox of late 


years, without being acquainted with the minute particu- 
lars of his early life, will-ſcarcely believe, that. at this pe- 


riod he was one of the greateſt beaus in England; that he 


indulged in all the faſhionable elegance of attire, and vied, 
in point of red-heels, and Paris-cut-velvet,” with the moſt 
ſhewy men of the times. 'Theſe and fimilar qualifications 
were diſplayed in moſt of the courts of Europe, in the courſe 
of the grand tour; and if he did not return like his maternal 
anceſtor *, with all the vices of the continent, he at leaſt 


brought a wardrobe replete with all its faſhions. Nor will 


a ſtrict regard to hiſtorical truth permit the omiſſion of 


more culpable tranſgreſſions, for he is ſaid, amidſt the ar- 


dour and impetuoſity of youth, to have expended, or rather 


laviſhed, vaſt ſums of money in“ play, and to have con- 


tracted immenſe debts. Let it be recollected, however, 
that he was at this very time between two and three years 
ſhort of that period, when che law declared him to be no 


longer a minor. 


His enemies bare carefully 3 us, that the ürlt 


political act of his life was a violation of the conſtitution 


of his native country: ; for at the general 2 in 1768, 


 » Charles II. 


Þ+_ Dr. IN his Hfe of Burke, aſſerts, that his father, Lord Holland, 
who accompanied him to Spa, firſt excited an itch for play 1 in his youthful 


mind, by allowing him five guineas a night to be ſpent in games of hazard. 


But as this reſts on the mere aſſertion * that gentleman, it will be difficult 
to give credit to wa ä 8 h 
He c 
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the influence of his family, when he was only "nineteen 
years of age, and conſequently ineligible. It is with pain ; 
too, it is here reluctantly recorded, that the firſt effort of | 
his eloquence was hoſtile to liberty“; but, beſides his ex- 


his family, aud the wiſhes of à fond father, ought” all to 
be taken into conſideration; and if a complete vindica- 
tion does not enſue, an me t * not 6s at a 


loſs for an apology. © 
During all the ds of the Houſe relative to he 


| Middleſex election, Mr. F. ſtood forward as the champion 
of the miniſtry, and exhibited no common addreſs and acti- 
vity on the occaſion. From the firſt moment of his enter- 
ing the ſenate,. he, indeed, diſplayed all the qualities of 
the orator; and Lord North, then chancellor of the exche- 
quer, deemed his merits ſo conſiderable, that in the begin- 
ning of 1972 he nominated him to a ſeat at the admiralty 
board, and in the latter part of the ſame year made him, in 
ſome meaſure, a partner with himſelf in the management 
of the empire, by appointing him a lord of the treaſury. 

| Amidſt this ſeeming deyotion to the court, there were 
not wanting opportunities when, he ſhook off the trammels 
of dependance, and allowed his manly mind to take its full 
ſcope. Not the leaſt memorable of theſe. was during the 
debate on the bill brought into the Houſe of Commons by 
Sir William Meredith, to give relief from ſubſcription to 
the xxxix articles of the church of England; and in the 
liberal ſentiments delivered on that occaſion, he has firmly 

and uniformly perſevered, until the preſent moment. 


22 His firſt ſpeech was in oppoſition to Mr. Wilkes, then, confined in 4 
| King's Bench; and whatever the motives of that gentlemen might be, dif- 

— Sb: men will now be ready to avow, We on han vs his cauſe 

ns not only popular but juſt. | | | 


: * 
0 


he took his feat for Midbutft, in Suffex;- a beben under | | 


treme youth, the bent of his education, the prejudices of. 


* 
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. the time 3 now 8 when à new direction 
was to be given to his purſuits. The real cauſe of this 
event, which involved ſo many important conſequences, 
can only be gueſſed. at. 'The. ſons of the Lords Guilford 
and Holland, were both poſſeſſed of talents; the ons per- 
haps aſpired to, the other enjoyed, the ſupreme command; 
and like two great men of antiquity, che firſt, perhaps, 
could not brook a ſuperior, nor the ſecond à rival. The 
ment; it increaſed on the memorable examination of the 
Rev. Mr. Horne, now John H. Tooke, at the bar of the 
Houſe of Commons; and finally became public, in con- 
ſequence of the following billet, couched vith all the 
energy of Spartan brevity : 
His Majeſty has thought proper to der 4 new com- 
« miſhon of the treaſury, to be made out, in which I dot t 
5 perceive your name. WET: | 


| 15 „ Nokrk.“ 
% The Hon. Mr. Fox.“ . 
- Confidering this not merely as an injury, but att inſult, 
the enmity of Mr. Fox from that moment became public, 
and he at length raifed fuch a conſtitutional oppoſition to 
che adminiſtration. of the noble lord who had thus treated 
him in a manher bordering on contempt, that he, in the 
end, ſubyerted his power, and dragged his antagoniſt to the 
very edge of the ſcaffold. | 
In the mean time, Lord Holland died, leaving a large lan | 
of money, and conſiderable eſtates in the neighbouthood | 
of Kingſgate, with the houſe there, built in imitation of 
Tully's Formian villa, on the coalt of Baiz, to his fon 
Charles. He was thus i in poſſeſſion of A plentiful fortune, 
and had he retained it, would have ſtood upon high ground 


os point of conſequence : for theſe * 1 addition to 
the 
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| FER clerkſhip 'of che pells in Treland, ſoon PE ſold to Mr. 8 


jenkinſon, now Lord Liverpool, muſt have produced 2 nett 
atinual income of more than 4, 000 J. Per annum. + vi 

After the diffipation of this large property, A ini 
mind would have, perhaps, bent under the calamity; J his, . 
on the contrary, ſeems to have rebounded from the fall; * 
and inſtead of finking into deſpair, to have Auer ſoarcd | 
into celebrity, and even independance. | 
A new and a noble field now opened to his ambition ; j 
and he commenced his career as a patriot, on principles 
which Locke has upheld, and Sydney would not have bluſhed 

to fupport. The members of that adminiſtration, ſuppot · 
ed by ſome to be only the puppets of a northern peer, had 
rendered themſelves deteſted by the oppreſſion of Mr. 
Wilkes, the proſecution of the printers, the countenance 
given to the riots at Brentford, and the military execution 
in St. George's-fields. 

Another event of infinitely prefer magnitude now ; filled 
up the bitter draught of popular odium; and the previous 
oppreffion, and threatened ſubjugation of America, arouſed 
_ a general ſpirit of reſiſtance within the mother country, 
and pointed the finger of public vengeance at the de- 
voted head of the premier. Fortunately for Mr. F os 
conſiſtency, his conduct reſpecting the tranſatlantic con- 


teſt, was ever ſtrictly uniform; and on this, as on a ſub= 


ſequent occaſion, he faw afar off, anticipated the im- 
pending calamities, and predicted the accumulation o mis- 

fortunes, which afterwards overwhelmed the nation. 
Accordingly, in 1774, he oppoſed the introduction of | 
the Boſton Port Bill, and apologiſed for the conduct of the 
colonies. In his ſpeech on this occaſion, he arraigned the. 
conduct of the miniſter in bold and energetic language, 
and explained the principles of the violated conſtitution, 
with 


| 


F I nt ns 
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| 
. 
' 
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with an eloquence worthy of the cauſe. - The treaſury- 
bench began, for. the 'firſt time, to calculate the loſs it had 
ſuſtained, the oppoſition to eſtimate the ſtrength 1 it had ac- 


quired, while the people rejoiced to behold, in the perſon 


of a youthful ſenator, whom they had been taught to con- 
fider as an enemy, a firm, an intrepid, and an eloquent 


advocate, ſuch as would not have diſgraced Rome in her 


beſt days. 

On this occaſion, he at on the fame ſeat as a Saville, 3 
Barré, a Dunning, and a Burke, with the laſt of whom he 
had frequently broken a lance, in the war of argument, 
from the oppoſite fide of the houſe ; and he has fince can- 
didly avowed, that from this celebrated man be firſt imbib- 
ed thoſe enlightened maxims of government, profeſſed and 


ated upon by the pupil, alas! when the maker himſelf 
ſeemed to have abandoned them. . 


On the diſcuſſion of Mr. Burke's conciliatory propoſi- 


tions in 1775, he ſtrenuouſſy ſupported the liberal ſchemes 
of policy pointed out by that gentleman,” and ſpoke and 
vated during the whole conteſt in direct oppoſition to that 


criminal ſyitem, which it had been fondly and fallacioufly 


prognoſticated was to produce the unconditional ſubmiſ- 


fion of the colonies, and lay them proſtrate at the feet of 


the mother country ! 
At length all the evils chat had been 1 were rea- 


liſed. America, driven to deſpair, declared herſelf free and 


independant monarchical France exerted. her protecting 


arm acroſs the Atlantic; the capture of Burgoyne and 


Cornwallis proclaimed the triumphs of liberty; and a new 


conflagration lighted up in Europe, by the, fire-brands that 
had been ſcattered in another hemiſphere, waſted .the 


n, and exhauſted the reſources of England. 


— 


At 
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"At hs * election i in 1 780; the family-birogighs of 
Midhurſt falling into other hands, and Mr. F. bluſhing, 
perhaps, at the idea of violating the very ſpirit and eſſence 


of a conſtitution, which he now began, for the firſt time, 


do underſtand and venerate, determined to become a can- 
1 didate for the city of Weſtminſter; and he at length ſuc- 
ceeded, after a violent conteſt, in which he baffled not on- 
iy all the intereſt of the Newcaſtle family, but alſo all the 
WW influence of the Crown, both of which were powerfully, 
but unſucceſsfully, exerted againſt him. Being now. the 
repreſentative, not of a petty venal borough, but of a great 
city, and that too without any expence to himſelf, he ap- 
peared in parliament in a more dignified capacity, and ac- 
quired a conſiderable increaſe of weight and conſequence. 
Soon after this, the miniſtry began to totter, and the 
political razs were in motion, in order to deſert the ſinking 
fabric. A minority, at firſt contemptible in point of num- 
bers, but always formidable in reſpe& to integrity and abi- 
lities, and which then claimed the preſent premier amongſt 
the .moſt zealous of its partiſans, had increaſed in power 
and popularity. The miniſters were aſſailed within by the 


thunders of eloquence ; without, . they were overwhelmed 1 


by the clamours of an indignant people: to proceed in the 
war was ruin; and to recede, betrayed them into perſonal 
danger. At length the “ noble lord in the blue ribbon”. 
was hunted into the toils, and it was hoped by many, that 
public juſtice awaited his miſdeeds: for in a conteſt, in 
which oceans of blood had unjuſtly flowed, ſome one muſt 


have been criminal; and who more- proper for an expiatory _ 


ſacrifice, than the oſtenſible author of ſo many calamities ? | 
Alas ! had puniſhment been but inflited on one ſingle ſo- 
litary individual, all our ſubſequent calamities might have 

been averted, and the world taught to believe, that even in 
| reſpe& 


* 
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reſpect to great offenders, ſome connexion ſtill exiſted be- 3 
We guilt and puniſhment! * 

But the Rockingham party contented themfelyes with the 
defeat of their opponents; and Mr. Fox, of courfe, was 


nominated to a ſeat in the cabinet, and appointed one of the LY 


ſecretaries of ſtate. The merit of this ſhort-lived admini- 
ftration was conſpicuous. Not withſtandi ing they had ſuc- 
ceeded to an empty exchequer, and 2 general war, they 
yet determined to free the people from fome of their nu- 
merous grievances; and had. they remained a little longer 
in power, infinitely more would have been effected. Con- 
ttactors were excluded by act of Parliament from the Houſe 
of Commons; cuſtom and excife officers were diſqualified 
from voting at elections; the proceedings in regard to Mid- 
dteſex were reſcinded; while a reform- bill, rather ſpeci- 
dus, however, in name, than in reality, aboliſhed a num- 
ber of uſeleſs offices. A more generous policy was alſo 
adopted in reſpect to Ireland; a general peace was already 
meditated ; an ancient ally was attempted to be ſoothed by 
an offer of negociation *; and America, which could not 
be reſtored, was at leaſt intended to be conciliated. 
In the midſt of theſe promifing appearances, the noble- 
Man, who was the key-ſtone that ſupported the diſcordant 
materials of the political arch, died ſuddenly, and the 
council board was inſtantly divided by political ſehiſms. 
The Marquis of Lanſdowne, who appears at this period 
to have had the ear of the king, and a majority in the cabi- 
net, was immediately entruſted with the reins of admini- 
_ tration, and Mr. Fox determining, (to make uſe of his own 
language,) ce never to connive at t plans in private, nich he 


Mr. Fox, wiſhing to detach the Dutch from the conltion with the 


houſe of Bourbon, wrote a letter to M. Simolin, the Ruſſian Miniſter, in 


which he offered to form a new tteaty on the baſis of that of 1674. 


" «& could 
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« could not publicly and conſiſtently avow,” retired from 
office with a numerous and reſpectable body of his friends, 

In the mean time, the party left in poſſeſſion of all the great . 

offices, concluded a peace with America, France, and Hol- 
und; but their adminiſtration proved of ſhort duration, 
bor a grand political confederacy had now been formed 
WF 2gaioft them. This, under the name of © the coalition, 
ſoon ſubverted their power, and ſupplanted them in office. - 
No event, in our time, has produced more obloquy than 
the alliance between Mr. Fox and Lord North; and it is 
not to be concealed, that it was even then pregnant with 
inauſpicious reſults, and has ſinee been productive of the 
moſt ſiniſter conſequences, as it enabled an ambitious 
young man to give the firſt ſtab to the conſtitution, - by ſet- | 
ting a vote of the Houſe of Commons, hitherto deemed 
inviolable, at defiance.” The “India Bill,” of which Mr. 
Burke is ſaid to have been the penman, proved the rock, on 
which the veſſel of the ill-paired colleagues foundered ; and 
it is not a little memorable,, that their more fortunate rivals 
revived this very meaſure, 5 carried it nnn 
through Parliament! 

We now behold Mr. Fox, once more, diveſted of pow 
er, reduced to ſhelter himſelf againſt accidents in the re- 
preſentation of the * Orkney Ifles ; and to contend with an 
unexampled perſeverance for a ſeat as member for Weſt. 
minſter 3 which, after a memorable ſcrutiny, and an im- 
menſe expenditure, he at length obtained. 
| He has ſince been re · elected to the ſame honourable poſt, 

and has ſteadily combated, as a repreſentative of the people, 
the influence of the crown; which, in 28 opinion, alone | 


This is rather incorrect, Mr. Fox being returned for the diſtrict of bo- 

roughs, called Tain, Dingwall, &c. &c. Even here, however, he was op- 

Fi by Sir John Sinclair, but the intereſt of the preſent Lord, then Sir 
homas Dundas, finally prevailed, 


conſtitutes 
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cConſtitutes and produces all their grievances. His ſubſe- 
quent conduct has been ſuch as to reſtore the current of po- 

| pularity, and raiſe his name higher than before. His grand 
maxim, and ſurely it is immediately connected with the 
proſperity, and, perhaps, the exiſtence, of a manufactur- % 
ing and commercial country, is the maintenance of peace. 
With this object in view, he oppoſed a conteſt with Ruſſia, 
about the fortreſs of Oczakow, and a conflict with Doo 
concerning the peltry of Nootka Sound. cg. 
During the-firſt ſtages of that melancholy” event which 
led to the-regency bill, Mr, Fox was wandering through the 
delightful regions of modern Italy, and ſeemed enchanted 
once more to tread on claſſic land. From this charming 
ſpot, he was called to witneſs and to participate in far 
different ſcenes, and finally to behold the party he oppoſed | 
more firmly ſeated in power than before. | 

\ He has been blamed for his conduct during the ch 
ment of Mr. Haſtings, but he was ſupported by a majority 
of the Houſe of Commons on that occaſion, and by nearly 
all his political enemies. This meaſure was abſolutely ne- 
ceflary, in order to clear the honour of the nation, and 
proved to the oppreſſed inhabitants of India, that in England 
they would ſtill find avengers. It is not to be denied, how- 
ever, that the trial was ſpun out to a moſt oppreſſive length, 
and that the ſuppoſed culprit at length ceaſed to be odious 
in the eyes of the people. The forms of the Houſe of 
Peers, as a court of juſtice, are indeed unfavourable to the 
diſpatch of buſineſs, but the managers ought, perhaps, ei- 
ther to have accelerated theſe, or to have withdrawn from 
a ſtruggle, when they perceived that the firſt ſtep toward 
puniſhment conſiſted in the operon 28 even a guilty indi- 
vidual ! | 

No ſooner did the French nation evince a ſripore defire to 
ſhake off the dominion of abſolute power, than he hailed 

ES : | PE | the 
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the aufpitious dawn off nüng liberty, and 4cprevited the 


interference of this country, in a quarrel hoſtile to the prin- if 


ciples on which ſhe had founded her proud pre-eminence. 
On this occaſion, he experienced the dereliction of many of 


His aſſociates, and among others of that man of whoſe lips 


he had firſt imbibed the principles of freedom. Finding, 
however, that he and his friends were reduced to a ſcanty 
minority, he has ſince retired, „ in a great meaſure, from 


public buſineſs, and left the miniſter to triumph by means of 


the majorities in his intereſt. Nor is this all, for his name 


has been lately ſtruck out from the liſt of privy counſellor ; 
an event unexampled in the preſent reign, and only once 
exerciſed during the laſt, in reſpect to a nobleman” * accuſed 
of cowardice and diſaffection. 8 | 
As an orator, Mr. Fox is afſuredly the bu n man "of his 


age. He ſimplifies the moſt abſtruſe details, he analyſes 


the moſt complex arguments, and he reduces the moſt ſub- 


tle poſitions to the teſt of firſt principles. Animated him- 
ſelf, he animates others. Unambitious of melodious words 


and ſtudied phraſes, that 'dwell only on the ear, the cor- 


|; 


reckneſs of his reaſoning aſſails the judgment, while the 
irreſiſtible thunders of his eloquence at once influence and 
captivate the ſenſes. Struggling continually againſt the 
ſtream of power, he yet appears inferior to no man, and 
he wants only to ſtand on the . vantage ground” of ſuc- 
cels, to be viewed as the greateſt man of his time. 

As an author, he has produced ſeveral ſpecimens of poe- 
tical compoſition, which with a due culture might have at- 
tained excellence. His verſes to Mrs. Crewe, beginning 
with the following lives, have oſten been praiſed : 


cc Where the lovelieſt expreſſion to features i is join'd, 

70 By natures moſt delicate pencil deſign'd ; 

gc Where bluſhes unbidden, and ſmiles without art, 857 
66 wap the ſoftneſs and feeling that dwell in the heart / K.. 


® Lord George Germaine, 


His 
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i lde % Poreny". Mu however, he allowed 


to be ſuperior, and it contains a national reflection that may 

offend ſome ; it ought, however, to be recollected, that the 
Engliſh, ar that period, meer, 0b v0 5elth the tem- 
ene ee their northern N ; 


> Chas. of 1 RE eee | 
if thou delight'ſt to haunt me ſtill in view, 
3 If ſtin thy preſence muſt my ſteps attend, 
At leaſt continue, as thou art, my friend. 
ES < When Scotch example bids me be unjuſt, . 
_ | + Falſe to my word, unfaithful to my truſt, 
Bid me the baneful error quickly ſee, | 
© And nn the world to find repoſe with thee. 


4 
oF 


cc When ie t6 weakh would turn wy partial eye, 
4 Or int'reſt ſhutting ear to ſorrows cr; 


Or courtiers? cuſtom would my reaſon bind, 
<< My foe to fatter, or deſert my friend; 


. « Oppoſe, kind Poverty, thy temper'd ſhield, 
And bear me off unyanquilt'd from the field. 


« If giddy Fortune e*er return again, 


With all her idle, reſtleſs, wanton train, 
Her magic glaſs ſhould falſe Ambition hold, 


« Or Ay'rice bid me put my traſt in gold; 


To my relief, then, virtuous goddeſs, haſte, 


Aud with thee bring thy danghters ever ehaſte, 
„ Health! Liberty! and Wiſdom ! ſiſters bright, 


Bk wa Whole charms can make the worſt condition light, 


„Beneath the hardeſt fate the mind can cheer, 
« Can heal affliction and diſarm deſpair; 
In chains, in torments, pleaſure can bequeath, 


* And dreſs in ſmiles the tyrant hour of death 15 


His letter® « To the worthy and independent EleQors of 
the City and Liberty of Weſtminſter,” is his only avowed 
proſe publication, and this has experienced a nearly unex- 
ampled —_ having run * twelve or thirteen. * 


by * Publiſhed is I 793. 
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his conſtituents, and in a. clear and perſpicuous ſtyle de- 
precates the idea of foreign alliances, and inſiſts on the * 
neceſſity of acknowledging the French. republic as an ee 
pendent ſtate. While alluding to the ridiculous project 
of ſubjugating that power, by external Touch: 2 ex preſſes 
himſelf thus: 
„The conqueſt of AR 11 O1 3 cruſad- 
1 ers, how rational and moderate were your projects! O! 
« much-injured Lewis, XIV, upon what, ſlight grounds 
i have you been accuſed of reſtleſs and inordinate ambiti- 
«on! O! tame and feeble Cervantes, with what a timid ; 
« pencil and faint colours have you eg the eit of a 
- © diſordered imagination !”_ 
Of the pri vate life of this 1 3 che 3 8 may 
be anxious to have a few authentic particulars. Mr. Fox 
no longer xeſides any part of the year in town, having diſ- 
poſed of his houſe in South- ſtreet; when he viſits London, 
which is but ſeldom, he ſtays ſometimes at the houſe of his 
old friend General Fitzpatrick, and ſometimes at a hotel 
in the neighbourhood of New Bond- ſtreet. Except during 
the ſhooting ſeaſon, when he viſits Mr. Coke, &c. in Nor- 
folk, he lives chiefly at St. Ann's-hill, near Chertſey. 
There he ſuperintends the cultivation of his grounds, enjoys 
the pleaſures of horticulture, and amuſes himſelf in form- 
ing his ſhrubberies. To * the roſe,” the, theme of the | 
- Perſian poets, he ſeems particularly attached; for he has a 
|  parterre near his houſe, in which there are no leſs than 


. 
p — 


thirty different ſpecies. He alſo poſſeſſes a great taſte for 
botany; and has been at infinite pains to- render bimſelf ; 
maſter of the Linnzan ſyſtem. | 
In general, he riſes about ſeven o'clock, mounts his 
horſe inſtantly, rides to the river, and en into the 
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Thames: He then returns to breakfaſt, which is RY 
fore ten. The forenoon i is, for the moſt part, dedicated to 
his books; and is accordingly ſpent in his ſtudy. Before 
dinner, he takes a walk or ride, around the neighbouring 
village, fits down to table a little after three o'clock, and 
lives well, and like a gentleman, without any appearance, 
| however, of luxury or oſtentation. After indulging in a 
few glaſſes of port or ſherry, he retires with his gueſts - 
about fix, to the tea-room, which preſents a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect i in the ſummer _ ſeaſon ; - and after a couple of | 
diſhes of coffee, a glaſs of 1 de nne is A | 
round to the company. 

The evenings are generally dedicated to domeſtic enter. 
tainments. Sometimes he reads, and then generally aloud ; - 
at other times he plays at ſome manly game on the lawn, or 
liſtens to the muſic of a favourite lady while fingering the 
piano: forte, or the pedal harp. The evening is not unfre- 
quently ſpent at the HOLLAND, a charming octagon build- 
ing, dedicated to his nephew, Henry, Lord Holland, and 
inſcribed to him. From this building is to be ſeen a moſt 
luxuriant view of the ſurrounding country; but the eye is 
unwilling to roam abroad, as it is ornamented with beauti- 
ful paintings by the hand of Mrs. Armſtead. e 

| While the hirelings of miniſtry are repreſenting him as 
plotting againſt the "ſtate, he is, moſt probably, peruſing 
Homer itithe original language; and the immortal bard, or 
the © confpirator,” is perhaps dandling a child in his arms, 
or, peradventure, if it be in the ſummer ſeaſon, playing at 
trap- ball on the graſs! ! 

In perſon, Mr. Fox is ſomewhat above the middle ſize, 
and, of late years, is rather inclined to be fat. His fea- 
tures, which are ſtrongly marked, exhibit an appearance of 
ſhrewdneſs and ability; and his eye, in the midſt of debate, 
er the animation of converſe, flaſhes with fire. | 
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| very inzocurate urtiſt, indeed, 
turnine complexion, the piercing look, and the arch and 


buſhy eye-brow of the great commoner, The chiſſel, as | 


| well as the pencil, has been employed in giving durability 
to his refemblance, for a great number of buſts have been 
executed, of late years, in marble, by Nollekens ; and 
one In terra rurra has Mill more recently been finiſhed by 
Merchunt, as a model for a gem. 
| The following dedication to Mr. Fox, is by vas of th 
_ Hrearef Icholars of the ge: 
| | CAROLO JAGOBO POX 


Sen rap I 
non e evluerit, Ted-edttam, qua potulſt, 


ad Balutem Parrie Dignitatemque ruvatiam-comolerit ; 
Quddin 


is five amicitiis, five inimigitins, 

thas/beniperakuorit Morales 
| thabene, illas Semmpiternes 3 W 

Gen- fl badet pacmanſni u propobc 


IN a Cauſa, qua maxime popularis efle 4duiller, 
| Non populariter ille quidem, | 
ut alii, ficte et fallaciter populares, 4 
ſed ſtrenue ac fortiter verſatus fit ; 
. Quod denique, in œdiſſimo illb 
Optimi prudentiflimique Senatus naufragio, 
| 14 demum, imd id ſolum, 
quod rorpe effet, 
Wilken exflimbrit, atque aded cum bon | 
de; quam perieuleſe & ſimulate & api pad 3 
; inter malos, r "= 
Librum chuncte n ou. | | 
SB. D. . N 
A. E. A. W 


No leſs than e have been finiſhed by this FOR at ſixty — 


\ neas each, c 
Lord Albemarle, &c. &c. &c. 
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No portrait has been oftener painted, and he muſt be A 
who cannot hit aff the ſa- 


| 
1 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM err. | 
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* CHANCELLOK or THE EXCHEQUER, Kc. Kc. £ 
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IT; is, | at all times, a tent, delicate, 4 3 
dangerous taſk, to attempt. the delineation. of the life and 
character of a miniſter of ſtate, - The paſſions of the ge- 
nerality of men are too much agitated to attend to cool diſ- 
cuſſion while they contemplate the immediate political fitu- 


5 ation of their country, more eſpecially 4 in a period like the 


pteſent, ſo replete with important, and ſingular events. 
The ſubject of this article is, in many points of view, the 

moſt conſpicuous prime miniſter which modern Europe has 

ever beheld; whether he be conſidered in reſpect to his 


very ſplendid talents, his wonderful ſucceſs in life, or the 
ſingular events which have occurred during his adminiſtra- 


tion. His hiſtory will include the annals of the moſt re- 
matkable epoch in modern times; and he will be juſtly 
deemed, by future ages, the fever which gave motion to the 
proceedings' of all the cabinets of Europe.” A large ſhare 


of the good or evil Which may reſult will be ſolely aſcrib- 


ed to his councils. In ſhort, he may be conſidered as unit- 
ing the ftrikihg qualities of 'the Cecils, the Walſinghams, 


the Richlieus, the Mazarines, che Straffords, th e Louvois, 


the Alberonies, and the Walpoles ; to none of theſe is he 
inferior in abilities, in eloquence, or in the various arts and 
conſummate policy of the courtier and the ſtateſman. 

This country never had a miniſter of whom ſuch differ- 
ent opinions have been entertained, as of the preſent, 
and indeed no former one was ever placed in ſuch. cri- 
tical circumſtances: , The hiſtory of this illuſtrious ſtateſ- 
man, compriſing, as it .neceflarily' muſt, a review of his 
political life, will be reſorted to, at ſome future period, as 
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dne of 1 moſt intereſting and inſtructive performances 
that can occupy the attention of mankind. | _ 1 
William Pitt, the illuſtrious Earl of Chatham, had two 
| ſons, one of whom, the preſent, able miniſter, is the young-" 
eſt. He was born May: 8, 1759, at a time when his fa- 
ther's glory . was at its zenith ; and when, i in. conſequence 
of the wiſdom and integrity of his councils, and the vigour 
and promptitude of his meaſures, Britiſh valour l 
triumphant i in every part of the globe. nee e e 
On the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty, chat great fate. 
: inn, in conſequence of new. arrangements, chiefly occa- 
ſioned by the rifing influence of the Earl of Bute, retired 
| from the ſtation which he had ſo honourably filled ; and con- 
| Ggning his elder ſon to the inſtructions of able tutors, 
he devoted his own time to the education of WILLIau, 
on a ſtrong and well founded e (as he was in the | 
” glory of the name e of Pier.” 9 
His claſſical knowledge Mr. Pitt acquired 87 5 care 
| us a private tutor at Burton-Pynſent, the ſeat of his father; 
and the Earl took great pains in teaching him, While ſtill a 
youth, to argue with logical preciſion, and ſpeak with ele- 
gance and force. He judicioufly accuſtomed him to the 
practice of making accurate enquiries reſpecting every ſub- | 
| je that caught his attention, and taught him not to remain 
ſatisfied with a ſuperficial, obſervation of appearances. 
4 This leſſon brought him into an early practice of cool 
and patient inveſtigation, rarely, if ever acquired, by thoſe 
who prefer the trappings of eloquence, and the ſhowy or- 
naments of language, to ow ſober diction, and pertinent ö 
matter of fact. 
Under ſuch an able 8 Amer, an acute 285 coed | 
not fail to. imbibe a. ſtore of ſound. practical knowledge. 3 


*. earl, with his uſual perſpicuity, fancied he ſaw in his 
| E 2 1 ſon 


= 


„ . er. 


don 2 Future Natel, „ ß 6 e 


Hd. It Was a kaulladte ambition 


mini ſter of his 


m % fitter, ned to gratify it ke Ipared nd exertions 3 Krect- 
| lin dis whole attention o the great object bf rendering His 
fon #rrothphifhed in all things requiflee to form a public cha- 


mitder, und to preforve R to the 
| male of WLan Prove. 

"Bk, himifen, Freguently Edteredl into forced Gfputatiorns 
with him, and encouragtd him tb argue with others, upon 
fobjedts Fat above Whit could be expelted from his years. 
mn the managetnent ef theſe arguments, his father would 


never teat do preſs him with Uifficeties 3 nor would he 
permit Him to ftop, till the fubject of contention was com- 


pletety exhauſted. By being Inurtd tb this method, Ge Ton 


acquired that quality which is of the firſt conſequence in 


public life—a ſuffecient degree of firmneſs, and preſence of 


mind, as wellas a ready deiwery, 3 in anne | 


fully aided by nature. 


That he might have all che bentfits of education which | 


\— this country could give him, and, at the fame time, by 3 


rapid progreſs throngh the neceſſary Rtuilics, qualify Hinfeff 
early for the fenare, he was taken ut between fourteen and 


fifteen years of age from his father's roof, and From the 


care bf a very enlightened and worthy dergyman, Mr. 


tuo Dr.) Witfon, and fent to Pembroke bollege, Cam- 
bridge, where he wis admitted under the tuition of Meffrs. 
Turner and Prettyman, both very able and well qualified 


tutors, and willing to ſecond, to the utmoſt of their power, 


the intentions of his father. Mtr. Preityman was, alſo his 
private tutor, and a better choice cbuld abt have been made, 
Aas far as claſſical and mathematical knowlege were cocern- 
ed. For eloquence he could not look up. to either of his 


tutors; but his Father's example and precepts tequired no 
| farther 


— 
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farther afſifiance. In Quihatigs he ws « gods the 7 
young nobility and fellow-cammaners z and it was. nat 
doubted that if the privileges of his ranb had not exempt 
od him from the uſual exercifas for the bachelar's degren, 
| be would hare bean found pmong the vrſd competitor for 
2cademicat honours. On his admthon, according to cut. 
tom, to his maſter's degree, the public orator found it 
needleſs to ſearch into his genealagy, ar cron to dwell much 
upon the virtues of his father, the eyes of the upwenlity 
were fixed on the youth z the enxaptured audience aflentcd 
ts every encomium, and each breaſt was filled with the live- 
oft preſentiments of future greatneſs. Te the honour of 
Mr. Pitt it muſt be ſpoken, that he has been duly ſenſible 
of the care taken of his rifing years. His infiruttors have 
received repeated marks of his acknowledgment. Dr. Wil- 
fon, his firſt inſtructor, is now canon of Windſor; and 
one of his fons has a tyorative fGinequre in Jamaice. The 
worthy Dr. Turner is Doan of Norwich ; Dy. Prertyman 
has received the Biſhopric of Lincoln, and the Deanevsy af 
Se. Paul's, and will, n, nay be oel in future 


1 5 
He was afterwards entered 2 ſtudent A Linrala's Ina, 


| dw 2 progreſs in his legal ftudics, as to be 


|  foon called to the bar, ; eee iy! 


cefs, 
Wo are informed, that he dnce or twice went apom the 
Weſtern circuit, and appeared as junior counſel in ſeveral 
: | conſes. He wag, however, deſtined to fill à more impor- 
tan ſtation in the government of his country, than is ufu- 
Ally to bo obtained through the channel of the law. 
At the general eleCtion, 1780, we find him nominated 
by ſome of the moſt reſpectable perſons in Cambridge as 2 
candidate to repreſent that yniverſity ; but notwithſtanding 


bis high character in the univerſity, * found very few to 


ſecond ö 
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icond his pretenſions. In the following year, however, 
he was returned for the borough of Appleby, by the in- 
tereſt of Sir James Lowther. On taking his ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons, he enliſted himſelf on the ſide: of the | 

party which had conſtantly oppoſed the miniſter, Lord 
North, and the American war, and which regarded. him 8 
with a degree of veneration; _ recogniſing in his per- 
ſon the genius of bis en father e aud. aQing, 
as it were, in him. 8 

One of his firſt . as a 3 of the Houſe of 
Organs: was. extremely well calculated to increaſe his 
popularity ; ; this was his motion for a committee of the 
houſe, to conſult upon the moſt effectual means to ac- 
compliſh a more equal repreſentation of the people in par- 
liament. His propoſitions were, indeed, rejected; but he 
continued to repeat and renew them from time to time; 
and thus kept up the public attention to this great object, 
and made i it more generally canvaſſed than it ever had been 
before. „ 

On the death of the ont Marquis of Rockingham, the 
old Whig party fell into a ſtate of diſunion, nearly border- 
ing upon diſſolution. A new arrangement took place ſoon 


the Treaſury, carrying along with him Mr. Pitt, who: aſto- 
niſhed the country, and, indeed, all Europe, by the phe, 
nomenon of a Chancellor of the e at the Lage: of 8 
3 3 ? |. 
His popularity at this eq effeftually 3 him 
from every charge which his youth and inexperience might 
juſtly have warranted, and which were ſtrongly urged _ 
' againſt him by the adyerſe faction. The ſituation of the 
country was extremely critical. The American war had 
become generally adious ; and all hearts panted for a ceſ- 
1 V ſation 


after, and Lord Shelburne became the able firſt Lord of 


Wa 
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ution of Hoftflities. "This deſirable objet was, therefore, 


the firſt conſideration with the new miniſtry. © Mn 1 
Tube combined powers had recently experienced great hu- 
miliations, and conſequently the opportunity was not te 

be loſt. A general peace accordingly took place; but the 
terms of it were reprobated by a confiderable part of the 

nation. On this occaſion, Mr. Pitt delivered i in his place 
a moſt maſterly defence of himſelf and his collegues, which 
produced a correſponding, though not ſucceſsful effect. 

The adminiſtration, of which he was the moſt” diſtin- 
guiſhed member, was therefore ſhort-Hved. On its diſſo- 
ution, the young ſtateſman withdrew into retirement, and 

afterwards went abroad for ſome dr, viſiting mag —_— 

ſeveral of the German courts. fa 7 : 

On the coalition's taking place, Mr. Mansſield's ſeat tos © 

the univerſity became - vacant, by accepting the office of 

ſolicitor-general, and Mr. Pitt determined to oppoſe him: 

with this- view he went down to Cambridge ; but was 

treated with - contempt, by the heads and ſenior members. 

One threw the door almoſt in his face, and wondered at 

the impudence of the young man, thus to come down and 

diſturb the peace of the univerſity! From ſuch a ſcene he 
retired in a few days, in difguſt; though the aſſurances of 1 

ſupport from ſeveral independent maſters of arts, kept 

alive the few hopes remaining in his breaſt, of future ſuc- 
ceſs. A few months, however, changed the ſcene; the 

coalition miniſtry was thrown out, he came down i in 0 17 

to the univerſity, was received with open arms, carried 
election with a conſiderable majority, and was able, al o, 
by his influence, to make Lord Euſton his collegue. For a 

time the tergiverſation of the ſenate was a theme of con- 
verſation; the moſt notorious of the gown who changed 

their ſides, were marked by the contempt of the unſucceſs- © \ 
ful, but laughed at their own diſgrace, under the rewards = 


| | : 


5 8 of the ſucceſaſub candidates 3 mitres and tally, and. livings, 55 
became the poxtian af the Cambridge men- But few of 


de independent maſters who would have ſupberted him 
_ when out of pawer, and did ſupport him on his aacafinn 
to the miniſtry, were to. he found among bis ſupports at 
the next election ; they conſidered him to have given ug 


thoſe principles of liberty, aud chat zcal fox the reform. “ 


parlament, which bad, ARTE RICO 
ts their notice. | 0 
An a e e offend, i in 1750. foy kviogiog 
| Mis. Pitt forward once more on the great theatre. ef poli- 
tics, as a candidate for fame and power. The Buitiſh da; 
minions in India had long been in an alarming ſituatian, 
and it was generally admitted that an immediate ramedy 
was indiſpenſably neceffary ta preſerve them. With. this 
view, Mr. Fox, then Secretary af State, formed digeſted, 
and brought forward, his famous India bill, which be cac> 
ricd through its feveral ſtages. with a high hand. 58 
Tube coalition miniſtry, as compoſed. of ſuch. an hataro- 
mixture, notwithſtanding thæir majority in the 
Houſe of Commans, were generally obnaxious to the na- 
tion, and this bill was particularly affenſive to the great | 
body whom it immediately affected. Lord North and bis 
new allies were aceording]y diſmiſſed, and Mr. Pitt became 


Premier, afſiſtech by the advice of Lord Thunlow, as 


keeper of the great ſeal—arrangemants which, at that | 
time, were, however, only conſidered as temporary k | 
He-then aſtoniſhed the commercial and. political world, 
by his on India bill! He had, however, the moxtiſica - 
tion to find the majority of the Houſe of Commons againſt 
him; and he was placed in the peculiar ſituation of à mi- 
niſter acting with a ſmall minority, and that too in oppo- 
ſition to the ſtrongeſt confluence of talents ever combined 
againſt any adminiſtration. He, however, remaingd firm 


in 
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is bis fax n general ebe, and tough, the 
houſe had petitioned his majeſty to difmiſs bis 
eur young premier ventured to inform tha repreſentatives = 
ff.. Ry JANE MOIny | 
with ! WI * Pt e 
rn hee ewes 
of the greateſt importance; but the people at lange were 
prorogativesz and on the queſtion being in a mannes 
thrown into their hands by à diſſolution of e eee 
new one was returned, which changed the majority, and 
prafcreed the miniſter in a poſh which. he nen, 
Various public . ed ee 5 
liodd of fourteen years, been brought forward by this affe 
miniſter 3 te notice which, would far exceed the bounds - 
of a memoir © liraited in its objed} as the preſent. They 
| are incorpoffited into the hiſtory denne re 
miliasiy recollected by his contempor ales. 11 
*. commercial treaty nm was 2 — 
n. 
adminiſtration, and that on which his biographer ſhould 
duell the moſt, is the period when the regal powers were, 
in a manner, unhappihy ſuſpended, and all the wiſdom. of 
the legiflature was required to form a regency, It was 3 
criſis nat ouly wovel, but of extreme magnitude, as likely 
to become the precedent for future times; no ſuch won) 
dent having tilt then occurred inthe annals of our hiſtory. = 
gome ſtatefmen would eee >the dag far | 
dr. Pitt and his collegues, however, purſued 2 different | | 
courſe, and thereby added greatly to their popularity, and 85 
e e e z er . * | 


ö 
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58 ux. BET, | | 
If, on ſome vecafions, he has courted the favour- of 1 . 

people, he tertainly has not always ſacrificed at their ſhrine. 


\ 


85 4 2 He appears, indeed, to have a proper conception of the 


value in which popular eſteem is to be held, but to be ſen- 
fble that it ought not to influence the conduct of a legiſ- 
lator, when it is eee N to en ue © intereſts 
of the country. de eie 8 65 
When the revolution took place i in e the "RO 
of the prime miniſter of this kingdom became once more 
extremely critical. © Perhaps it was fortunate for the 
country, that the adminiſtration at that time enjoyed the 
| good opinion of both king and people; ; as violent con- 
tentions of party-ſpirit, at ſuch a juncture, might have 
led to conſequences very injurious to the happy conſtitu- 
tional government of Great Britain. | 
The fituation of Europe has aſſumed a new face, firice 
the monarchy of France was ſhaken from its ancient baſis. 
A war has enſued totally different from all former wars. 
In judging, therefore, of the merits of thoſe who are con- 
cerned in managing the affairs of the nation, it is impoſſible 
to have recourſe either to precedents, or to old political 
principles. A new mode of action, a new ſcheme of po- 
litics was to be e and 8 to the 8 circum- 
ſtances | | 
If any merit be due to boldneſs of invention, to * 
gour of execution, to wide extenſion of plans, and to firm- 
neſcs and perſeverance of conduct, certainly the preſent ad- 
miniſtration has an undoubted claim to public gratitude. | 
An attention to commerce has greatly diſtinguiſhed Mr. 
| Pitt's adminiſtration, particularly during the preſent con- 
- teſt. Perhaps there is no man in the kingdom better ac- 
quainted with the principles of trade than he is. The 
oldeſt and moſt. experienced merchants have been aſtoniſhed 


_ at his readineſs in converſing with them upon ſubjects | 
3 g which 
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which, they. thought. themſelves en melden of. 
Many who have waited upon him in full confidence that | 
they ſhould communicate ſome new and important informa · | 
tion upon matters of trade, have, to their great ſurpriſe, - 
found him minutely and intimately acquainted with all thoſe 
points to which they conceived he was a ſtranger. By the 
cloſe attention which he has uniformly paid to the mercan- 
tile intereſts, he has certainly ſecured to himſelf an exclu- 
ſive, baſis of ſupport, which has enabled him not only to 
reſiſt a moſt vigorous oppoſition, but to carry into effect ö 
financial meaſures that, till his time, were deemed im- 
practicable. | | 
Some men have the = bim with political pre rs on 
the ground of his having abandoned, if not oppoſed, the 
project of a parliamentary reform. If he really conliders - 
ſuch a reform as no longer neceſſary, it will be difficult to 
exonerate him from this heavy accuſation. But there cer 
tainly is a great difference between abſolute apoſtaſy, and 
an occaſional ceſſation from a particular ſyſtem of opinions 
or line of conduct. It does not follow that Mr. Pitt is an 
enemy to neceſſary reform, becauſe he conſiders the exiſt- 
ing circumſtances of the country as too critical to wo 
the trial of the experiment. 

As a public ſpeaker, Mr. Pitt i is not to be characteriſed 
by overſtrained parallels drawn from the orators of anti- 
quity. He poſſeſſes more of the elegance and grace of 
Cicero, than of the fire of Demoſthenes. He i howe- 
ever, more of the acute logician, than of the perſuaſive | 
rhetorician. His voice, though clear and powerful, poſſeſ- i 
ſes not the modulations that charm the ear, and ſteal upon 
the heart; moreover, he ſeems incapable of producing 
any grand effect upon the paſſions of his atfitors, and he 
is at times extremely careleſs in his choice of expreffions, 
His langyage i is generally good, but he ſometimes deſcends 
B into 


40 „ un; rrrr. 

? into raſgarſty and Incorte@ue. All ki deficiencies, how. 
ever, arc more than counterbalanced by x conchefive and 
forcible method of reaſoning, by 2 facility of ſtating his | 
arguments, which makes them not only conecivable- to the 
meaneſt underftanding, but gives them frequently -4 ppg | 
on and vigour which may be pronounced irrefiſtible. - | 

The Premier alle poſſeſſes an advantage of ineſtimable 
value, in" a minifter' of Rate, namely, a great command 
over his temper, added to muen ——_ during the ar- 
dor of debate. | 

© This bes Ama che und Suri te | 
arguments of his opponents, and to defend his own caufe 

| by often, turning their ow] weapons upon themfelves. 

Though he is confident, and frequently, it muſt be confef- 
fed, even arrogant in his fpeeches, which fometimes pro- 

vokes the oppoſition orators to ufs harfh language, yet he 

ſieldom loſes his own temper, or retorts in anger. 

His aQQjon is not ſtrictiy graceful, which is in ſome mea- 
"fare owing to the difadvantage of an exterior, which how- 

| ever dignified, is yet not amlabfy winning, for he is very 
tall, and deficient in en bon point. His countenance is alfo 

ſevere and forbidding, expreffive indeed (in the language 

of phyſiognomiſts) of a capacious mind, and inffexible | 

reſolution ; but alſo of a too lofty and proiaps «19mg, Þ 
it. | 

* Bite forms is al potnts a dire contraſt to his great 

political opponent : and It is certainly 2 curious eireum- 

tance, that two ſuch extraordinary men ſhoutd be as oppo- 
fite in their private characters as in their public career career. 
In debate, Mr. Fox is vehement, Mr. Pitt cool. The one 
is frank and open, the other clofe and referved. The ur- 
banity of the ex- migiſter gains him friends among all par- 
ties, the hauteur and ſang froid of the premier does not eon- 


—_ elite even bis affoctres. Nv. Pitt is the fame guarded 
= | pls 
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Ambition # the ruling Ane enen t d dei 
dfore which every other inks into infignificante : at dite 
ſhrine of this goddeſs, and at chat of Bacchus, he is fep« 
poſed alone te pay his devotions. That his health and ta- 
tents may not ſuffer by the latter, and that his country may 
n waiter the ane vl the former; the anret 
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138 the ſon of a gentleman of landed property, near 
Newark- upon Trent. From @ country ſchool he was trans- 
ferred to the univerſity, and entered at St. John's Cam- 
bridge, where, being intended for the Ars of medi- 
eine, he took the degree of M. B. in 17553 and in his theſis 
defended the opinion that the motion of the heart and ar te- 
, 117 are produced by the immediate ſlimulus of the blood. 
On the death of the preſent king's father, when all the 
ha ns bewailed the loft of u Prince 
hom they had fondly conſidered as a future Miecenas, he 
| eontributed to the Cambridge collection of odes and ele- 
gies; but his verſes on that occaſion do not ſeem to have 
argued any great chance for celebrity, as they were undiſ- 
tinguiſned from the cxertions of far inferior inen, and al- | 
forded no eng future excellence. 4 


After 
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After an education admirably adapted to his intended 
profeſſion, and a previous degree of M. D. Dr. Darwin de- 
termined to practiſe, and finding the buſineſs of the capi- 
tal entirely monopoliſed by a few men of celebrity, 
brought into notice by the zeal of friends, family m_—_ 
on, and the recommendation and- intereſt of the great, he 
determined to ſettle in the country. Luckily for the city 
of Eicobfield, that place was pitched upon for the ſcene of 
his labours, and he reſided there for a great number of 
years. If he Kill retained, a taſte, for poetry, it was either 
carefully ſuppreſſed, or the favours of the muſe concealed ; 
he, however, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a philoſopher and 
phyſician, for as far back as 1758, he publiſhed in vol. 50 
of the Philoſophical TranſaCtions, ** An Attempt to con- 
fute the Opinion of Henry Earle, concerning the Aſcent 
of Vapour;” and © An Account of the Cure of a perio- 
dical Hzmoptoe, by keeping the Patient awake.” This 
was followed by Experiments on Animal Fluids in the 
exhauſted receiver.“ 
In the mean time, he had bred his: ſon Charles, a pro- | 
: miſing young man, to his own profeſſion, and ſent to Edin- 
burgh, at that time, as now, the great European ſchool of 
phyſic. There he was unfortunately carried off by a fever, 
at the very time he was enquiring into the nature and cure 
of diſeaſes, &c; before he had attained the 20th year of His) | 
age! To the ſorrowing father was left the mournful taſk | 
of being the editor of his poſthumous work; and he ac- 
cordingly publiſhed, in 1780, * Experiments eſtabliſhing a 
Criterion between Mucilaginous and Purulent Matter: and 
' an Account of the Retrograde Motions of _ Pont 
lh 5 V of - Animal Bodies in ſome Diſeaſes” ;  :- | 8 
In 1782, the Botanical Society of Litchfield: publiſhed 
Linea « Syſtem of Vegetables, which is thought to 
have been chiefly; the production of Dr. Darwin, one of its 
two principal members. 5 - 
| | 7 Early 
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Farly in 1789, Dr. Darwin, enliſted again by ſeience 
in the. train of the muſes, burſt forth like a comet in the 


hemiſphere: of poetry, by the. publication of the Botani- 


cal Garden;“ Part II.“ of which, containing « the Loves 


of the Plants,” then made its firſt appearance. The idea 
of the ſexual ſyſtem had been long before, elucidated by the 
great Swediſh naturaliſt „and it indeed ſeems to have been 
coeval with, and moſt probably, long anterior to, Claudian : 


Vivunt in Venerem fropdes; nemus omne per altum, 
2 Felix arbor amat; nutant ad mutua Palmæ 
« Pzdera, populeo ſuſpirat Populus ictu, i 
Et Platani Platanis, Alnoque aſſbilat Alnus. 


The poem conſiſts of four cantos; the three firſt of 
which are followed by a dialõgue, and the preface contains 


a ſummary of the Linnæan arrangement. The intention of 


this part of the work is to render an attachment to N 
cal ſtudies at once more common and more ane, 


2 we: Mos! who, in his later age, © nn 
- & Led by your airy hand the Swediſh ſage, £ SUFWONON, 2; 
Bade his keen eye your ſecret haunts explore, be 
On dewy dell, high wood, and winding ſnor e: 
«Say on each leaf how tiny graces d well 
« How laugh the pleaſures in a bloſſom's bellz- j 
« How inſe@ loves ariſe on cobweb's wings 1 
3708 Aim their ghthafts; and point their little ſtings.” OE as # 


The ſcientific turn of the notes, and the agreeable medi- 
um 1 the poetry, excited an uncommon SHE of cu- 


| : 
Four tions of this . EP three of the ſecond, have been al- 
ready publiſhed. 
J Some of the lines are ene de, fach as FG £8 54. SEL 
On her fair boſom ſits the Demon ae 
* Eredt, and balances his bloated ſhape; 23 
% Rolls in their marble orbs bis gorgon=eyes, &; 
« And drinks with leathern ears her tender cries.” 


The “ vampire-wings" of the Ague, “ the young wonder, P vith which | 


the cieeruby, while riding on their little rceds - + 
4 uch the ſliding ſnail 

„ Admire bir eye rip'd horns, and painted _ "tos, 8 
: * 1 8 peculiarly felicitons. t 


., Holity 


—— 
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may Cor the publication of Part I. contaivinng © the Eco- 
dn of Bayan,” Which, on wcount of fore experi« | 
”. ane Ed ent N ee 
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N At the beginning of Canto I. the genius of the . 
> _the ſcenery of which is borrowed from a garden, about a 
mile from Litchfield, where u cold bath was erefted by Sir 
John Flopen, ſalicits 4he appearance of the goddeſs who 
profides over botany, who, on ber defcent, is received by 
Spring and the Elements. Then follows the explaſion of 
chaos, the revolution of the ſtars, the appearance of light- 
ning, the wiabew, duminous flowers, | the glow-worm, 
_bre-fly, eleric-eel, meduſa, ſteam- engine, &. 
_ The following lines deſerves great praiſe; and nat the 
leaſt merit is, — wo 
Lzing the prediction of the poet: 


«. Soon ſhall thy arm, 'vGowgorn tp wan! after 
Drag the flow barge, vr dre the rapid cr; 
. © Or on een inge, handed, bear - 
Ty dyingcharlet through the fields of air. | vs. 
« Fair crews triumphant leaning from above, 
«© Shall wave their flutt' ring *kerchiefs as they move; | 
* Or warrior-bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
80 mighty Hercules oer many à clime 
. Warv'd his huge c mure · in Nirtueꝭs exe ſublime, 
a | © Unmeaſur'd ſtrength with early art eontbind, 
52/44/08: ASS . 


66 Firſt, &c. 


The ſecond Canto <omawiion with en wikizels 26 che 
- Gnomes: Wedken And: the canh thrown from a volcano 
OY f 


— 
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1 the ſun; its atmoſphere, ocean, and * 
the zodiac are deſeribed · We then hear of primeval iſlands, 
| paradiſe, or the golden age ; the firſt ** Rs 
_  cantinents raiſed from the ſea, ce. 50 
The third, and laſt Canto, eee eee 
the Nymphe; next follows the theory of rain, and of tides; 
an account of marine animals, rivers, | boiling fountains. in 
Iceland, and warm 8 {prings, lun as Buxton, & c. 
c- „ 

| been ad this very ee ee 
that Dr. Darwin has had recourſe to the Roſicrucian machi- 

- nery, in his Botanic Garden,” for the ſame reaſon that 
Pope adopted it, in his celebrated poem of the Rape of 
the Lock.” In the formation of the planets, he employs 

the doctrines of Buffon; in his natural hiſtory, he bends at ; 

the ſhrine of the Swede, while he follows the new doctrines Y 

reſpecting air, from tlie Prieſtleian and Lavoiſerian ſyſtems, \ 

A deep attention to botany, and a thorough conviction of | 
the advantages ariſing from ſyſtem, induced Dr. Darwin to 

turn his mind towards the improvement of his own profeſ- 

| Hon, and to become, as it were, the Linnzus of Medicine. OE 
Impreſſed with this novel idea, in the beginning of 1994 he 

FN publiſhed the firſt volume of his © Zoonomia;)or the Laws 

of Organic Lite,“ in which, leaving his former work in 
poſſeſſion of the vegetable world, he propoſes « to reduce 
the facts belonging to animal life into claſſes, orders, ge- 
% nera, and ſpecies; and by comparing chem with each 
* other, to unravel the theory of diſeaſes: e 

Much preliminary matter is given in ſeparate bees, | 

reſpecting the immediate organs of ſenſe ; and an able _ 
theory of ideas follows. We next meet with the laws of 9 
animal cauſation, and an exemplification of the tranſitions of 
irritative into ſenſitive, and of ſenſitive into voluntary mo- 

tions; on this occaſion, we find a diſſertation on unperceived 
a | ls | ideas, 


— p 
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Ame; and bus he n eur perceptions are ideas exeited 
et hy irritation, and ſucceeded by ſenſation.“ Reſpecting 


the doctrines of Himulus and exertion, the author is a great 


adyocate for the ſyſtem of the late unfortunate Dr. a e 
(which he ably and amply elueidates and explains. 


Proceeding in an aſcending ratio; he conſiders. Sins and 


:revery; giddineſs and drunkenneſs; with an account of the 
diſeaſes arifing from the laſt of theſe, c. Ke. 
In 1796, vol. II. made its appearance; and as the former 


may de conſidered as ſtrictly theoretical, this contains a 


practical application of the principles; and is divided into 
two grand ſections; containing; firſt, the nature and eure 
of erg T "_ ſecondly," the < 005400100 


| dicines. © | * * 1h} * s 1 5. 15 


Ot chis e it EF been ſaid by wkiabrared yoabelibe 


n the medical art; that the Zoonomia bids: fair to do for 


ec phyſic; what the Principia of Sir Iſaac Newton has done 


dor. natural philoſophy: after dis, it would-be er to 


add our mite of 'praiſe. re; | 
Dr. Darwin now reſides * Deb pls Hindi an 
extenſe practice, and univerſal eſteem. While his ample 
he can yet condeſcend to comparatively infinite ſubjects, 
provided they be connected with human happineſs. A 


proof of this exiſts in the attention lately paid by him to a 


ſubject in which the deareſt intereſts of ſociety are involved 
—the education of females—or the beſt means of making 
affectionate daughters; good wives, and tender mothers! 
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=P SIR GEORGE LEONARD STAUNTON, burn. 
rh t © 99 N £11421 
|  ISthe ſon of a ee ee eee 
And and was ſent by his parents, carly in life, to ſtudy | 
medicine at Montpelier, where he took the degtee of M. v. 

After he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he repaired to London, 
where he employed himſelf in tranſlating ſome medical 
eſſays, written by Dr. Storck of Vienna; and, with won- 
derful facility in the knowledge of different languages, he at 

the ſame time drew up in French, for the Journal Etranger, 
à compariſon between the literature of England and France. 
About the year 1762, Dr. Staunton embarked for the 
him by the late Dr. Johnſon, given by Mr. Boſwell, in his 
life of that great man. This letter is replete with excellent 
advice, and does equal credit to the eee to 
whom it is addreſſed. y 

Dr. S. reſided for ſome 3 Welt- Indies, 1 he _: 

_ "acquired a genteel addition to his fortune. by the practice of. 
phyſick ; purchaſed an eſtate in Grenada, which he cultivat- 
ed; and had the good fortune to obtain the friendſhip of 
the preſent Lord Macartney, governor of that iſland, to 
whom he acted as ſecretary, and continued in that capacity 
until the capture of it by the French, when they both em- 
barked for Europe. Having ſtudied the law, Sir George, 
While at Grenada, ſerved the ase of | Attorney Genera, 

of the iſland. 

Soon after Lord Mm 8 . in ien Fas — 
ind governor of Madraſs, and took Mr. S. with him 
(for he ſeems now to have loſt the appellation of Doctor) 
as his ſecretary. In this capacity, Mr. S. had ſeveral op- | | 
* of diſplaying his abilities and intrepidity, parti- | a 
| WIE ( cularly | 
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tial ſtation to his government at the nas ae Good Hope. 
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$ cularly as one of the commiſſioners ſent to treat of peace 


with Tippoo Sultaun, and in the ſeizure of General Stuart, 
ney as had been before done by the unfortunate Lord Pigot. 
Mr. 8. was. fent with à ſmall party oi ſeapoys to arreſt the 
general, which e eee eee 


and without bloodſhed. _ © Gig 


On his ö Company ſettled on 
TTC him a 
EE eee eee 
en him the degree of L. L. D. 

Tt having been reſobved to L China, 


Lord Macartney was felefted for that purpoſe, and he took 
his old friend and countryman along with him, who was 


not only appointed ſecretary to the embaſſy, but had alſo 


the title of envoy-extraordinary and miniſter-plenipotenti- 


ary beſtowed on him, in order to be able to ſupply the place 


of the ambaſſador; in cafe of any unfortunate. accident. 


The events of this embaſſy, which on the whole proved 


rather unpropitious, are well known, and are given to the 
public in two quarts volumes, written by Sir George. 

When we conſider the ſhort time he took to compile them, 
and the ſevere illneſs he actually laboured under at the time, 


— which he was attacked ſuon after his return, we 
* nene in which the India 


3 held Sir George Staunton, they appointed his ſony 


who accompanied him in the voyüge, a writer to China; 


and had the father's health permitted, he would again have 


attended Lord Macartney in ſome honourable and confiden- 


The 


* The Dutch Eaſt India 8 bo ſince undertaken a fimilar em- 
baſſy, and we underſtand the very intereſting narrative of 50 Van 


TG 
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be memoirs of Sir George Staunton, if drawn up at 
eee eee, 


ing occafionally under difficultics, and furmounting dangers 


by patience, talents, and intrepidity. His conduQt in che 
| ſeizure of General Stuart, demonſtrates. his reſolution and 
preſence of mind; and when treating with Tirreo, he had 
the addreſs to induce M. Suffrein to ſuſpend hoſtilities, even 
before he had received advice from his court of the treaty 
of peace being ſigned betwetn Great Britain and France. 
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MR, TAYLOR, THE PLATONIST. 


| THE ſabjes of this article fine enthuliaſtick a 
undiverted attachment to the religion and philoſophy of 
Plato, has been called by different writers, the modern 
Pletho =,“ © the apoſtle of . nt _ 650-0, Mg 
/ prieſt of England .“ - 

This very bugular mas was born in Werde in the year 
1758, of obſcure bnt worthy parents ; and though in his 
literary career he has accompliſhed Hertulean labours, yet 
we are informed that his body has been from his childhood 
weak and diſeaſed; for at the early period of fix years of 


| age, alarming ſymptoms of a conſumption induced his fami- 


1y to-remove him for three years to Staffordſhire. On re- 
turning thence, in his ninth year, he was ſent to St. Paul's 


| ſchool, to be educated for a diflenting minifter. Lace, it 
ſeems, he ſoon gave indications of that contemplative turn 
of mind, and that averſion to merely verbat _diſquiſitions, 


which | 


* 566 duties. of the Curialities of Lip, 
| + See Analytical Review of his Salluſt, 1 
4 See . of Literature. 6 , 
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5 which have Grice become ſuch predominant featurcs in his 
| character. In proof of this, Mr. Ryder, one of the maſ- 
ters of the ſchool, whenever a ſentence occurred remarkably 


moral or grave, in any claſſick which young Taylor was 
tranſlating to him, would always preface it by ſaying to the 


© youthful Platoniſt: Come, here is ſomething worthy the 


_ «attention of a philoſopher o. The boy, indeed, was fo 
diſguſted with the arbitrary manner in which the dead 
languages are taught in that, as well as in all other public 
ſchobls, that he entreated, and at length prevailed on his 
father to take him home, and abandon his deſign of edu- 
cating him for the miniſtry. The parent complied indeed, 

but with great reluctance, as he conſidered the office of a 

diſſenting miniſter, the moſt deſirable and the moſt. enviable 

employment upon earth! 

About this time Mr. T. happened to become acquainted 
with a Miſs Morton, the eldeſt daughter of a reſpectable 
coal merchant in Doctor's Commons, for whom, although 
he was but twelve years of age, he conceived ſuch an at- 
tachment, as neither time nor diſtance could diſſolve or 

_ "impair. + This young lady (his preſent wife) had received 
an elegant education, and united with an agreeable: perſon, 

uncommon modeſty, liberality, and artleſs manners. Mr. 
T. has often declared that he was then as deeply in love 
as the moſt famous hero of romance, and that to ſee and f 
converſe with his adored fair one, ge the Hog ſummit | 
of his wiſhes. | | 
During Mr. T's ee at 8 while his father was 

yet undetermined as to his future ſituation in life, he hap- 
pened to meet with Ward's Young Mathematician's Guide, 
> Thus tow; at 2 an early period, one of the firſt (cholars of hs age ies 
eovered the critical tuen of his mind: for when, on reading the Latin Teſ- 
tament, at at Yeſus was printed inſtead of ait Feſus, he e conjectured 
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and was ſo ſtruck, in looking over; the book, with the fin- 
gularity of negati ve quantities when multiplied together 
producing poſitive ones, that he immediately conceived a 
- ſtrong deſire to become acquainted... with mathematicks. 

His father, however, who was deeply ſkilled in modern 
theology, but utterly uaacquainted, with this ſyblime and 
moſt uſeful . ſpecies of learning, was, it ſeems, averſe to 
his ſon's engaging. in ſuch a courſe. of ſtudy; but Mr. T's 
+ ardour ſoon enabled him to triumph over all oppoſition, by 
devoting the hours of reſt to mathematical lucubrations, 
though to accompliſh this he was oblige to conceal a tinder- 
box under his pillow. | 
© To this early acquaintance with 1 leading branches 
| of mathematical ſciences, . arithmetick, algebra, and geo- 
metry, Mr. T. aſcribes his. preſent unrivalled attachment 
to the philoſophy of Fiatos.2 and all the ſubſtantial 90 of 
his life. ry 7 | 

- . About this time,. viz. at the age = fifteen, Mr, T. was 
: placed under an uncle-in-law at Sheerneſs, who happened 
to be one of the officers of that dock yard. Here at his 
leiſure hours, which were but few, he ſtill purſued the ſtu- | 
dy of the ſpeculative. part of mathematicks; for he was of 
opinion that thoſe ſciences were degraded when applied 8 
practical affairs, without then knowing that the ſame ſenti- 
ment had been adopted by Pythagoras, Plato, and Archi- 


medes. Here, likewiſe, he read Bolingbroke and Hume, = 


and by ſtudying their works became 2 convert to the Septic 
| cal philaſplye. 
' ._ The behaviour, however, of his uncle-in- law was s lo | 
very tyrannical, and his opportunities for the acquiſition | 
were ſo very inadequate to his thirſt. for knowledge, that 
| 3 having been in what he conſidered a ſtate of flavery 
furing three years, he determined to break his fetters, and, 
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as he equld find no other tefuge och oþpreMat, eaſt hin- 
ſelf once more into the arms of the church. + 

For this purpoſe he left Sheerneſs, and became, during 
the ſpace of two years, a pupil of one of the moſt cele- 
drated diſſenting preachers. "Under this gentleman he re- 
covered his knowledge of the rudiments of the Latin and 
Greek tongues, but made no great advances in the attain- 
ment of thoſe languages, as his mind, naturally propenſe 


to the ſtudy of things, requited an uncommon ſtimulus, 


to make it ſtoop to an attention to words. This ſtimulus, 
the philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle could alone inſpire. | 
Mr. T. it ſeems, during this courſe of miniſterial ſtudy 
renewed with redoubled ardour his acquaintance with Miſs 
M.; and what indeed is ſingular in the extreme, was able 
to unite in amicable league, courtſhip arid ſtudy. Hence 
he applied himſelf to Greek and Latin in the day, paid his 
addreſſes to his fair õne in the evening, and had the cou- 
rage to begin and read through the nen und of yy | 
ſon's Conic Sections at night. 
About this time Mr. T,. entered on i the ſtudy of the mo- 
dern philoſophy, . and thinking himſelf qualified by his 
knowledge of the more abſtruſe parts of mathematicks, to 


, - underſtand the ſyſtem of the univerſe as delivered in the © 


Principia of Newton, he began tb read that difficult work. 
We are informed, however, that he ſoot) clofed the book . \ 
with diſguſt, exclaiming Newton is indeed a great mathe- 
de matician, but no philoſopher “ He was principally in- 
duced it ſeems to form this concluſion, by Sir Iſaac's aſſer- 
tion! < that eyery the leaſt poſſible particle of matter or 
c body, attracts all bodies at all diſtances ; that the being, 
e whatever it is, that attracts or impels bodies towards each 
60 other, proceeds from thoſe bodies to which it belongs, 
| cc and 


9 Prop. 6. 7. & 8. L. Ko 


\ 
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And penetrates the whole ſubſtance of the bodies on which 
« it acts.“ It appeared to him, that from this aſſertion it 
muſt inevitably follow, that bodies act immediately or by 1 
themſelves, without the intervention of any other being, ; 
in a place where they are not, ſince attraction is the imme- 
diate action of attracting bodies; that they thus act in many 
| places at the ſame time; that they penetrate each other; 
and that the leaſt particle of matter is extended as far as the 
limits of the univerſe : all which nne he confider- 
ed as glaringly abſurd. 
Thus far the ſtream of Mr. T's life may be ſaid to * | 
run with an equal tenour, lirnpid, and unruffled, compared 
with its courſe in the ſucceeding period, in which it reſem- _ 
bled ſome dark river Ty with RO rage to wg] 
The time now drew big in which Mer. T. td lee 
his fair one for the univerſity. But as her father, in his 
abſence, intended to matry her to a" man of large fortune, 
who had made her the offer of his hand, Miſs M. to ſecure 
| herſelf from the tyrannical exertion of parental ie 
generouſly conſented to unite herſelf to our philoſopher, on 
condition, that nothing further than the marriage ceremony 
took place, till he had finiſhed his ſtudies at Aberdeen. 
This he immediately affented to, and the N rn vee * 
was tied. *' 4 
But when the fates are ati; how vain are the moſt 
prudent projects! how unfortunate the moſt generous in- 
tentions | The low cunning of Mr. T's mother-in-law diſ- 
covered the ſecrer, ſoon after the union of the platonic | 
pair; who, from a combination of eccleſiaſtical indigna+ 
tion with parental rage, were for a time expoſed to the 
inſult of undeſerved reproach, and the — of real 
A 5 
We are happy to find, however, that Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Warane their parents on this occaſion: Mr. T. entirely 
| aſcribing 
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e biafather's conduct to the malicious miſrepreſent- 
ation of his mother-in-law, and the anger of the church, 
and Mrs. T. to the unnatural; and om e of ſome 
of her very ngar relations. 

Whether Mr. T's great e to eee 3 
preſbyterian miniſters, originated in this or ſome other 
circumſtance, we are unable to determine. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that he has ever ſince conſidered the clergy of 
this deſcription, as men implacable in their reſentments, 


whom neither pity can ſoften, nor penitence appeaſe and 


3 


has often been heard to ſay, that of all the chriſtian ſects, 
the members of the church of England are the beſt, and 
the preſbyterians the worſt. — 

Such indeed was the diſtreſſed * of this. young 


couple at this period, that we are informed they had no 


more than ſeven ſhillings a week to ſubſiſt on, for nearly a 
twelvemonth ! This was owing to the baſe artifice of one of 
Mrs. T's relatives, who was left executor, and who pre- 
vailed on her father, at this time in a dying ſtate, to let him 


pay her what he had left her as he pleaſed, Mr. T. en- 


deavoured indeed to obtain employment as an ufher to a 
boarding-ſchool; but it was ſame time before he was able 
to effect this, as he was abandoned both by friends and re- 
latives, and could not even borrow ten ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, which it ſeems is the uſual fee of thoſe who procure 
ſuch ſituations. - 

At length he was ſeparated 3 his partner in aMiQtion, | 
and ſettled as uſher to a boarding-ſchool at Paddington. As 
his embarraſſments were ſuch, that he was unable to re- 


move Mrs. T. from Camberwell, where ſhe then reſided, 
and the only time he was permitted to ſex her was on Sa- 


turday afternoon, he could enjoy but little of her company. 
This little, however, was doubtleſs dear in proportion to 
its brevity, and the remembrance of paſt pain would, it may 


be 
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ks preſumed,” be loſt in the popes: of e 1 
love. 1 
” Mrs. Ts affection was, ind, as We are WANG © 
great for her unfortunate huſband, that though then in a 
ſtate of pregnancy, ſhe almoſt deprived herſelf of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, that ſhe might purchaſe out of her weekly 
pittance of ſeven ſhillings a comfortable dinner for Mr. T. 
on Saturday; and letters, it ſeems, during this painful ſe- 
paration paſſed between them, replete: with ſentiments 
which expreſs the moſt tender and diſintereſted regard. 


Mr. T. however, finding the ſituation of an uſher. in it= _ 


| ſelf extremely diſagreeable, and when attended with ſuch 
a ſeparation from his partner in calamity, intolerable, de- 
\ termined if poſſible to obtain a leſs irkſome employment; 
and at length, by the exertions of his few friends, he ob- 
tained a clerk's place in a reſpectable banking-houſe in the 
city. In this ſituation, however, he at firſt ſuffered great- 
ly ; for as his income was but fifty pounds a year, and this 
paid quarterly, and as he had not any money to ſpare for 
himſelf, and could not from his embarraſſments quit his 
lodging at Camberwell, he was unable to procure nutri- 
ment in the courſe of the day, adequate to the great labours 
he endured. Hence, he was ſo exhauſted by the time he 
had reached home in the evening, that he frequently fell 
ſenſeleſs on the floor. 

We are informed that Mr. T. ſoon after he was ſettled 
in this new employment, took-a houſe at Walworth, by the 
afliſtance of a friend, who had been his ſchoolfellow ; find- | 
ing a reſidence at ſome ſmall diſtance from town, neceſſary 
for his own health and that of Mrs. T. and much more fa- 
yourable to the cultivation of his mind, of which he never 
ſeems to have loſt ſight, even amidſt the laſſitude of bodily 
weakneſs, the pain incident to uncommon fatigue, ang the 
| medias preſſure of want. | 
bi. IS About 
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: e this time Mr. T's ſtudies, it ſeems, were chiefly 
confined to, chemiſtry. Of all the authors in this branch of 
natural philoſophy, he was moſt attached to Becher, whoſe 
Phyfica Subterranea he read with great avidity, and became 
a complete convert to the doctrines of that illuſtrious che- 
miſt. He did not, however, negleCt.mathematicks; but, 
in conſequence of having thought much on the quadrature 
of the circle, and believing he had diſcovered a method by 
which the rectification of it might be geometrically, though 
not arithmetically, obtained, he found means to publiſh a 
quarto pamphlet on that ſubject, which he entitled A new 
Method of reaſoning in Geometry.” The ſubſtance of this 

pamphlet, as it did not attract the attention of the public, 
| he has ſince given to the world in a note, in the firſt vo- 
lume of his tranſlation of Proclus on Euclid. | 

Hitherto Mr. T.'s ſtudies may be conſidered as Sh 
preparatory to thoſe ſpeculations, which were to diſtinguiſh 
him in the literary world; at leaſt, they are conſidered in 
this light by the followers of Plato. It appears too, that, 
without knowing it, he was led to the myſtic diſcipline of 
that ſublime philoſopher, in the exact order preſcribed by 
his diſciples ; for he began with ſtudying the works of Ariſ- 
totle. He was induced, it ſeems, to engage in this courſe 
of ſtudy, by a paſſage in Sir Kenelm Digby's treatiſe “ on 

« Bodies and Man's Soul,” in which he ſays, * that the 
« name of Ariſtotle ought never to be mentioned by ſcho- 
te lars but wich reverence, on account of his incomparable 
& worth.” This eulogium from a man who was very far 

from being a Peripatetick, determined Mr. T. to enter on 
the ſtudy of Ariſtotle, as ſoon he could procure any of his 

works, and had ſufficiently recovered his knowledge ot | 
Greek. | 
By a demande circumſtance, he ſoon met with a copy of 
that philoſ6pher's Phyſicks, and before he had read a page, 
was 
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| * 
vas 5 a his pregnant brevity, accuracy, and 
depth, that he reſolved to make the ſtudy of Ariſtotle's phi- 
© loſophy the great buſineſs of his life. Such, indeed, was 
bis avidity to'accompliſh this deſign, that he was ſoon able 
to read that great maſter in the original; and has often 
| been heard to ſay, that he learned Greek rather through 
the Greek philoſophy, than the Greek philoſophy through 
Greek. is 
However, as he was ey 50 in RE banking 
houſe till at leaſt ſeven in the evening, and ſometimes till 
nine or ten, he was obliged to devote part of the night to 
ſtudy. Hence we are informed, that for ſeveral years, 
while he was at the banker's, he ſeldom went to bed before 
two or three o'clock in the morning; and having, by con- 
templative habits, learned to diveſt himſelf during the time 
which he ſet apart for ſtudy of all concern about the com- 
mon affairs of life, his attention was not diverted from 
Ariſtotle, either by the inconveniencies arifing from his 
lender income, or ſolicitude about the buſineſs of the day. 
By the aſſiſtance of Ariſtotle's Greek Interpreters, there- 
F2 1 Mr. T. read the Phylicks, books de Anima, de Calo, 
Logic, Morals, and Metaphyſics, of that philoſopher : for, 
in the opinion of Mr. T. a man might as reaſonably expect 
do underſtand Archimedes, who had never read Euclid, as 
to comprehend either Ariſtotle or Plato, who wrote obſcurely 
From defign, without the aſſiſtance of their Greek commen- 
tators. Hence he has often been heard to ſay, that the 
folly of neglecting the invaluable commentaries of the an- 
cients, on thoſe philoſophers, is only to be equalled by the | 
arrogance of ſuch as affect to deſpiſe them; fince theſe 
interpreters poſſeſſed a traditional knowlege of. the Greck 9 
philoſophy, had books to conſult on that ſubje& which are | 


'now loſt, ſpent their whole lives in the ſtudy of it, we 
men of 7s deepeſt erudition, and muſt be infinitely better | 
EDA þ 2 * 
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qualified-texplain the: meaning of the tert of Plato and | 
Ariſtotle, than any modern can pretend to be, becauſe the 
Greek was their native tongue. Mr. T. even carries his 
attachment to theſe interpreters ſo far as to afſert; that from 
the oblivion'in which they have been fo long concealed, 

che philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle has not been accu- 
rately underſtood; for upwards: of a thouſand years. 

Mr. T. therefore, who, by diveſting himſelf at night of 
thoſe habits of buſineſs which he had been contracting in 
the day, may be faid in this reſpect to have reſembled Pe- 
nelope, made ita conſtant rule to digeſt what he had learn- 
ed from Ariſtotle, while he was walking about with bills. 
This, when he was once. maſter of his employment, he 


accompliſhed with great facility, without either committing 


miſtakes, or retarding his buſineſs. We are, indeed, in- 


formed from good authority, that while in that department, 
he was always diſtinguiſhed for accuracy and diſpatc k. 


| Mr. T. having in this manner applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of Ariſtotle, and preſuming that he was ſufficiently inſtruct- 


ed in his philofophy, betook himſelf to the more ſublime 
ſpeculations of Plato ; conſidering the Peripatetic diſcipline, 


when compared with that of Plato, as bearing the relation 


of the leſs to the greater myſteries: and in this light it 


ſeems, the two philoſophies were alſo conſidered by ws beſt 

of the Platoniſts. . 
Mr. T. had not long il on the 10 of Plato, be- 

fore he met with the works of Plotinus, which he read, we. 


asre told, with an inſatiable avidity, and the moſt rapturous 


delight, notwithſtanding the obſcurity of his dition, - and 


the profundity of his conceptions. After having been well 
| imbued in the doctrines of Plotinus, he betook himſelf to 


the ſix books of Proclus, on the Theology of Plato, a Work 


—_ be found to be ſo uncommonly abſt aſe, that he has 
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' | 
| r he did nor thoroughly adden, till 
he had read it thrice s. + eng lrg thn 
Wbile he was engaged ms Kudy of Proclus, / τ]⁰ ap- 
pears upon the whole to be of all the Platoniſto Mr. Ts 3 55 5 
greateſt favourite, the celebrated Mrs. Woolſtoncraft,. and „ 
her friend Miſs Blood, reſided with our philoſopher for near 
ly three months. Mr. T. has been known. to obſerve of ; 
Mrs. W. that during her ſtay with him, he thought her a 
| very modeſt, ſenſible, · and agreeable young lady; that ſhe 
often heard him explain the doctrines of Plato, and was al- 
ways pleaſed with his converſation on that ſubject; but 
confeſſed herſelf more inclined to an active than a contem- 
plative life. She often too complimented him on the tran- 
quillity of his manners, and uſed to call the little room 
which he made his ſtudy, . the abode of peace.” $4 
Mir. T. obſerved, that he afterwards called on her whon 
ſhe lived in George- ſtreet, and that he has there drunk wine 
with her out of a tea cup; Mrs. W. remarking; at the time, 
chat ſhe did not give herſelf the trouble to think whether a 
wine-glaſs was not a neceſſary utenſil in a houſe. He ad- 
ded, he has heard her ſay, that one of the conditions ſhe 
4 ſhould make previous to marriage, with the man ſhe in- 
c tended for her huſband, would be this that he ſhould ne- 
e yer preſume to enter the room in which ſhe. was litting, 
till he had firſt knocked at the door.” | 3 
But to return from theſe eccentricities, 1 10 would 
cs as been worthy of remark in a woman of leſs merit, 
to our Platoniſt. When Mr. T. had been nearly ſix years 
at the banking-houſe, he became ſo diſguſted with the 
ſervility of the employment, and found his health ſo much | | 
impaired from the combination of ſevere bodily and mental 1 
efforts, added to an incurable diſorder in the bladder, which | L 
he had laboured under for a long time, that he determined # 


\ 
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b emaneipase himſelf, if poſe from lag. and ir 
by the exertion of his talent. 

In order to effect this, he turned anions! to . 
 jeQ, which he had often thought on in the days of his 
youth, 'viz- the poſſibility of making a perperual lamp, as 
| he way convinced from Licetus and Biſhop Wilkins, that 
fuch lamps had been conſtructed by the ancients. He be- 
gan, therefore, to make ſome experiments with phoſphorus, 
determining for a while to deſcend from mind to matter, 
and ſtoop in order to conquer. In the courſe of theſe ex- 
periments, he found that oil and ſalt boiled together, in a 
certain proportion, formed a fluid, which when phoſpho- 
rus was imuneeſcd in it, e and n 


In * Abe he exhibited inthe Free 5 
Maſons tavern a ſpecimen of phoſphoric light, ſufficient 
o read by at the diſtance of a yard; but the room in which 
this was ſhewn being ſmall, and very warm from the wea- 
ther, and the number of perſons that. came to ſee it, the 
phoſphorus caught fire, and thus raiſed a prejudice againſt 
the invention, which could never afterwards be removed. 
This exhibition, however, procured Mr. T. ſuch friends* 
as at length enabled him to emancipate himſelf from the 
banker's, and procure ſubbſtence * himſelf and his fami- 
ly by literary toil. 

His firſt effort after this, to emerge from obſcytley; was 
by compoſing twelve Lectures on the Platonic philoſophy, | 
at the requeſt of Mr. Flaxman, the ſtatuary, who had been 
one of the auditors of Mr. T's Lecture on Eight, and who 
very benevolently permitted him to read his Lectures in the 
. 2 man He likewiſe procured for. him 


1 95 1 : | \ me 


2. 


5 ne we are * was principally rough the means of ne: Geo. 
Camberland, the author of ſeveral i * works. 


— 


macy with the late Dr. Johaſfoo. 


To this (gentleman he read his Platonic, Ladle wich | 
which Mr. L. was ſo much pleaſed, as likewiſe wü the - 
converſation and uncommon application which ou Plataniſt 
had given to ſtudy, that he at length mentioned him ta the 


king, under the appellation of a gigamie reader, in hopes 
that the rays of royal attention might be. ſo firangly col- 


lected upon him, as to diſſipate the obſcurity in which he 
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1060 very reſpsRable auditors, ſuch as Six William Far- 5 
dypee, the Hon. Mrs. Damer, Mrs. Cofway, Mr. Romney, 
Ke. Kc. and was the means of his becaming acquainted” 
with Mr. Bennet Langton, well PREY for «6.08 ini 


was then involved, and give additional vigour and argour to 05 


his purſyjts, Mr. L. it ſeems, mentioned him thrice to his 
majeſty, who was pleaſed to enquire after bis family, and to 

_ expreſs his admiration of Mr. T's ardour and perfeveranes 
in the purſuit of knowlege, in a ſituatian ſo unfavourable 
ts its acquiſition as that of a banker's clerk; but we do not 
find that this well-meant effort on the part of My, 1; pro 


. cured our Platoniſt any patronage from the throne. 


"About this time, Mr. T. became acquainted with Me. 
William Meredith of Harley-place, a eireumſtanee which 5 
he juſtly conſiders as forming, by far, one of the moſt ifn-- = 
portant and fortunate events of his life, This gentleman, as 
we are informed, in addition ta an ample fortune, poſſeſſes 
a moſt elegant and liberal mind; and though concerned in 
a very extenſive trade, has found leifure for the ſtudy of the 


beſt Engliſh writers, and the heſt Engliſh tranſlations of 


wich the doctrines of Plato, from reading My, Sydenham's 


tranſlation of ſome of that philoſopher's dialogues; and this 
fondneſs for Plato, at length oceafioned his attachment to 


Mr. Taylor. 
We are happy in being able to afſure the public orc good 
9 chat under the very noble and ſingular my 
| G | 


the works of the ancients. He became deeply enymoured 


1 


r * 
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of this gentleman; and his brother Mr. George Mere- 
_ dith, Mr. T. was enabled to give the world his tranſlation of 
e the Hymns of Orpheus,” the « Commentaries of Pro- 
4 clus on Euclid,” and * the Fable of Cupid and Pſyche.” 
The abilities of the latter of theſe gentlemen in the art he 
profeſſes , and his knowledge of the Gothic architecture, 
which he his diſplayed in many beautiful drawings, have 
ſeldom been equalled, and will rarely be excelled. We 
likewife do not in the leaſt doubt but that Mr. T. in the 
courſe of his ſtormy life, has experienced the liberality of 
_ theſe gentlemen upon occaſions with which we are * 
unacquaintet. 
While Mr. T. was mand; . che 23 of 
Meſſrs. W. and G. M. in tranſlating and illuſtrating at his 
leiſure hours the commentaries of Proclus (for the princi- 
part of his time was employed in teaching the Claſſics), 
the Marquis de Valady took up his reſidence for three 
or four months at Mr. T's houſe. As the public have al- 
ready been much gratified with ' anecdotes + of this ſingu- 
lar character, and particularly with his adventures with 
Mr. T. we ſhall inſert in addition to thoſe, the following 
particulars, which our Platoniſt has been b to men- 
tion reſpecting him. 
The Marquis, who profeſſed himſelf a rigid Pythagorean, 
under the notion that a community of poſſeſſions in every 
| thing was perfectly Pythagoric, often converſed with Mr. 


T. on this ſubject, and once aſked him, if he did not think 


it conſiſtent with Pythagorean friendſhip, for the W of 
the married to be ſhared by the unmarried friend? 

hint was broad, but Mr. T. thought proper not to — it; 

on the contrary, he ſeverely reprobated the idea, as en- 

ftrrely foreign from that purity of conduct which . - 
| the hal of the en and Platonic philoſophy. s 

p V Architecture. 


ue eee. 
3 * He 
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He likewiſe once. told Mr. T. that if he had a ſon, be 
ſhould make him, as ſoon as he had the proper uſe of his 
limbs, climb a high tree every morning for his breakfaſt, 
and afterwards — into a te, in order t to learn "OT. 
to ſwim. e D. ads od 

Dining once at Mr. Denver bange 8 with Mr. T. Me. 


(now Dr.) Burney, and many other eminent ſcholars, he 


exclaimed to his friend, as ſoon as he left the houſe, © God 


« keep me from Critics! This was oecafioned by 'a diſ- 


pute which aroſe at that time reſpecting the propriety of 
the epithet ocean fream, which Mr. T. had made uſe of in 
his tranſlation of one. of the Orphic hymns. Mr. T. urged 


in his defence, that this epithet was employed by Homer, 


Heſiod and Plato. To this Dr. B. replied, that Homer in- 
deed had the expreſſion PITT. aolapoy, the ocean- river, but 


that a river was not a ffream. Mr. T. then obſerved, that 


theſe words were conſidered as ſynonimous by no leſs poets 
than Milton and Sir John Denham. By Milton, when 


ſpeaking of the nen (Paradiſe Loſt, book . 95 be ſays, : 


2 or that ſea beaſt 
«Leviathan, whom God of all his works 

e Created hugeſt, that ſwim th" ocean ſtreams” S 
And by Denham in the firſt of thoſe famous lines on ik 
Thames: | | | 
- & O could I flow like thee, and make thy hon 
My great exemplar, as it is my theme. 


— 


| The genius of the Marquis ſeemed n ndtingt to 


| 


15 war. Whenever he went to hed, he Was heard to repeat 
as he was going up ſtairs, thoſe animated lines of PWR 
to the Greeks, from the Iliad by Pope; | | 
© On daſtards, dead to fame, 
9 * waſte no angery for they feel no ſhame b. | 
And if ever any one attempted to prove that keen, war- 
riors were equally heroic with the ancient ones, he would 
e exclaim, in the words of Minerva to Tydides: 


G3 | Such 
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- {+ deck Tylens wat; und äh his nel :; 
* Gods! how the fon degenerates from the ſire!“ ? 

We find. that Mr. T. ſoon after the Marquis teft him, 
came into the poſſeſſion of fix or ſeven hundred pounds, in 
conſequence of the death of a relation of his wife, A 

_ conſiderable part of this, it ſeems, Mr. T. ſpent in rehev- 
ing the neceſſities of his own. relations; but was not ſuf- 
ficiently à man of the world to know how to diſpoſe of the 
remaining part of it to his own advantage. About five or 
fix years after this, he again ſeems ta have laboured under 

the preſſure of want ; to relieve which, with incredible di- 
; Hgence, he randnted, and illuſtrated with copious intro. 
ductions and ſome notes, five of the moſk abſtruſe of Pla» 5 
to's Dialogues, in the ſhort ſpace of about ſeven months ; 
the copy of which he ſold for no more than forty pounds ! 

After this, he wrote his © Diſſertation on the Eleuſinian 
cc and Bacchie Myſteries,” in conſequence of ſome conſi- 
derable information on that ſubject which he had obtained 
from the peruſal. of three Greek manuſcripts in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. One of theſe, it ſeems, is the Commentary of 
Proclus on the Parmenides of Plato, and is a folio volume 
conſiſting of upwards of five. hundred pages. This with 
the other two, which are like wiſe folio volumes of no in- 
_ conſiderable ſize, Mr. T. had the courage to copy for his 
own private uſe, - 

| Shortly after- this, 'S tranſlated the Phtonic galluſt ce on 
- © the Gods and the World;” the * Pythagoric Sentences | 
«of Demophilus; and Five Hymns of Proclus : like- 
wiſe Two Orations of the Emperor Julian; and Five Books 
of Plotinus: all which, we are informed, he _ for no 
more than twenty pounds | | | 

But the moſt laborious of all his acerdginih, 121 ws 
which he ſeems to have received leſs in proportion than for 
any of his other publications, was his tranſlation of Pau- 
ſanias. When this taſk was firſt propoſed t to Mr. T. by the 

5 5 | bookſeller, 
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bookſeller, Mr. Samuel Patterſon, well known to the lite- | 
rary world by ſeveral very ingenious publications, happen- 
ing to be preſent, obſerved, © that it was enough to break a 
man's heart.” O (replied the bookſeller) nothing will 

break the heart of Mr. T!” This Herculean labour our 
Platoniſt accompliſhed in the ſpace of ten months, though. - 
che notes are of ſuch an extent, and ſo full of uncommon- 
ly abſtruſe learning, that the compoſition of them might be 
-ſuppoſed to have taken up a much longer time. For that 
arduous work, we almoſt: bluſh to ſay, Mr. T. received o 
more than ſixty pounds; and we are grieved to add, that 
his health was greatly injured by his exceſſive application 
on that occaſion. We arg indeed informed, that the debi- 
ty of his body became ſo extreme after this, that at times 
he was incapable of any exertion 3 and, what is fingular, he 
has ever fince been goa on the uſe of his Ga oc in 
writing. 1 
Our platoniſt, es 0 in a ties time calf an in. | 
| dabitable proof that he poſſeſſes an ardour which neither 
toil can. abate, embarraſſments impede, nor even debility 
 extinguiſh'; and which, like gunpowder ſet on fire, ſeems 
to riſe with renewed vigour, in proportion as it has been 
compreſſed. Notwithſtanding the extreme laſſitude of his 
whole bodily frame, and the difficulty with which he. was 
able to write, he engaged, under the patronage of an ano- 
nymous gentleman of fortune, to tranflate all thoſe dia- 
| logues of Plato which have not been clothed in our native 
| dreſs by Mr. Sydenham and others, together with his epif* 
tles, in order that by reviüng what has been already done, 
he might give'the whole of Plato to the world in an Engliſh 
garb. This great undertaking we underftand he accom- 
pliſhed in the ſpace of about two years; and the work now 
| yy waits for a liberal F. 4H be made 2 5e - 
f * 2 | Under 


— 
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* Under the patronage too of the ſame gentleman, he has 
tranſlated the greater part of Ariſtotle's Niceanomachaen 
Ethics, and at preſent we hear Meſſrs. W. and G. Meredith 
have engaged him to tranſlate Ariſtotle's Metaphyſics, of 
which he has ee accompliſhed the en. 0 
books. Fog 1 81855 0, 

We are likewiſe happy to PE the publics. — 5 
authority that Thomas Brand Hollis, eſq, has been for ma- 
. ny years very much attached to our Platoniſt; that he fre- 

quently invites him to his table 3. and that he has always 
ſhewn himſelf active in promoting his welfare, though we 
are uncertain as to the time when Mr: T's Ge wer d 
Mr. Hollis commencec. E 7 

We ſhall only add, that Mr. T. is at Ember aſſiſtant e- 
cretary to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce; a ſituation which he obtained 
by a very conſiderable majority of votes, through the uncom 
mon exertions of his friends ; and that prior to this; ſome off 

them had procured him a ſituation in one of the public of- 
means adequate, and the employment appearing to him ex- 
tremely ſervile, he relinquiſhed it almoſt immediately after 

his nomination, s men the ae * on the : 

15 eee eee eee E 

. Swifter than light my thanks hall fly, 
That, from the B. dark dungeons free, .. 
1 once more hail ſweet liberty. 
For fare; 1 ween, fate ne*er me doomd 
To be *midſt fordid cares entomb?d, . - 
And vilely waſte in grove ling toil | 
r 
To ſome poor darkling deſk confin'd ; 
\ While the wing'd energies of mind 
- Oppreſs'd and eruſh'd, and vanquiſh'd lie, 


And loſe at length the poper to fly.” | 


nn 


| A doom 
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5 A doom like this be his alonq̃q 
Too whom truth's charms were never known; 
| 8 Who many ſleepleſs nights has ſpent, g a 
In ſeliemes full fraught with cent. per cent. 
The ſlave of ay'rice, child of care, 
4% gent ot art end ger ABN. 52 
GENERAL MELVILLE, 


A Man of 3 manners, 85 extenſive CE, 
is the ſon of a Scotch gentleman of ſmall fortune. Enter- 
ing early into the army, at the beginning of the war of 
1756, he had riſen to the rank of major, in the 38th, or 
Durore's, regiment of foot; with which regiment he em- 

barked for the Weſt-Indies, and ſerved under General Hop- 
ſon when that ollcer mode. his unſucceſsful attack on _ 
tinico. e 
The army having 450 this 3 to e ee the 
major ſerved under General Barrington in the reduction of 
that place; and when Fort-Royal was taken, he was ap- 
pointed to command it. No ſooner was he inveſted with 

this poſt, than he was immediately attacked by the enemy; 
but by a judicious fally he forced their entrenchments, and 
ſpiked their cannon. On this occaſion the commandant was 
wounded, but not ſo as to, preclude him from the exerciſe of 
his talents, for he was entruſted by the conqueror with the 

; office of lieutenant-governor of the iſland. __ 
Soon after this, he was made lieutenant-colonel of the 
38th regiment, which, we believe, i is the laſt . rot 
motion he obtained in the army. - 

On the eſtabliſhment of the governments of the ceded 
iſlands upon the peace, Colonel Melville was appointed go- 
vernor of Grenada, in which capacity he reſided on the ſpot 
for ſeveral years, and acquired a handſome eſtate there. 

| While 


N 
— 


While in this ſituation, he was honoured with che local 
rank of major- general in the Weſt-Indies, and has ſince 
- riſen to the full rank of general in che e which ſtati- 
on he was promoted in 1780. 


This gentleman's ample fortane, and A 
accident which deprived him of his ſight, have rendered 


any profitable poſt in the army on che one hand men. | 


and on the other 4mpraCticable. 
Since his return from the Weſt-Indies, the general has 


affovinted much wich the literary world, and to his honour 


be it ſpoken, tas been very active in promoting public cha- 
rities of all Kinds, of which the preſent flouriſhing ſtate 
of che Scote* corporation. is a ſtromg evidence. He has alſo 
written vo or three much eſteemed papers for the Royal 
Society, of which he is a member z * 280 $0 be. (mot 
with in the Philoſophical TranfaQtions. + 
When Tobago was relinquiſhed at the peace of 158 , 
General Meble and Sir William. Younge were fent tio 
Franee by the proprierors of lands in that üſtand, to ſolicit 
ſome terms in ther favour, as it had been ceded without the - 
meceffary Ripulations fot their property. Their miſſion, 
. . 
White General gat — a party was 
Sormed, and Cone complaizns were 'nankniercd home again 15 
him: i is but candid, however, to ſuppoſe, what every one 
perſonally acquaimed with that gentleman will be moſt re- 
wily difpoſed to believe, that en this, as on every other oc- 
caſton, he conducted himdetf, with a due regard to propriety. 
The General is a man of very Hberal principles, both in 
reſpect to politics and religion, having voted at the Weſt- 
minſter election for John Home Tooke, eſq. and been ont 
of the ſubſcribers to Mr. David Wilkams's chapel, in Mor- 
| N We 
This e event occurred in conſequence of the —_— of 
* . 


— +4 
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We voce to add, that he is uncommonly fkilled in 
Sor pw r ente, n erg 
OR PEI e ee | 1 
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* REMIGION, in locking round amony her moſt brifliznt 
ornaments, and moſt powerful advorates of the preſent age, 
can hardly fix upon a more favourite object, than the very 
amiable and truly primitive prelate, who now claims our 
notice. Far be it from us to depretiate the merits of any 

divine, much eſs to exalt che character of one member of 
the epiſcopacy at the expence of another. Still we are con- 
ſident, that all ranks and parties will agree with us in ſay- 
ing, that a more beautiful picture of genuine chriſtian ſim- 
plicity, united with epiſcopal dignity, was never exhibited 
to public n chan in the 232 of this biographi- 


cal ſketch. 


Dr. Beilby Porteus is a native of Yorkſhire, and was 
born about 1731. His father was a reputable tradefman, 
Who, after giving his ſon a goed education, at the grammar 

ſchool of Rippon, under the Rev. Mr. Hyde, ſent him to 

Cambridge, where he was entered of Chriſt's College. 

In this reſpectable ſociety he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an af- 


ſiduous appfication to his ſtudies, directing them in an eſpe- 
cial manner to that ſacred function for which he had an 


early predilection, and i in * he has fince ſo eminently 
ſhone. 

He took his degree of B.A. in 1752, _ le an 1 
the ſame year gained one of the medals given for che beſt 
claſſical eſſay by the Duke of Newcaſtle, then Chancellor 


of the Univerfity. 
i 8 March 


| 
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March 14, 1754; he was appointed one of the Eihuie 
Beadles of the Univerſity, which office: he reſigned July 3, 
1755, and in the ſame. year he took his degree of Maſter 
of Arts. Nearly about this period he was elected Fellow of 
his College, and was made one of the preachers at White- 
| hall chapel. In 1759, he obtained the Seatonian prize, 
Y for the beſt compoſition on DRATrH. This poem evinces 
great poetical powers, and as it is the only piece of his, in 
this line, that has ever appeared in public, except a few 
' _ verſes on the death of the late king, we truſt that the reader 
will be pleaſed with an extract from it in this ana The 

part we ſelect is the ane ſees : 


IG At thy good time, | 7 
Let death approach; I reck not—let him but come _ 
In genuine form, not with thy yengeance arm'd, 4 
« Too much for man to bear. O rather lend 5 
« Thy kindly aid, to mitigate hig ſtroke. 5 
wed « And at that hour when all aghaſt I ſtand r . 57 
55 * (A trembling candidate for thy compaſſion)  _ 5 
| t On this world's brink, and look into the next: x 
© & When my foul, ſtarting from the dark unknown, PEE MD 
& Caſts back a wiſhful look, and fondly clings 5 | 
o her frail prop, unwilling to be wrench'd 
From this fair ſcene, from all her *cuſtom'd Joys, 
-- * And all the lovely relatives of life, 
© * Then ſhed thy comforts oer me; then put on | 5 
Cc The gentleſt of thy looks. Let no dark crimes, - CWP; 
In all their hideous forms then ſtarting up, Fr 
04 Plant themſelves round my couch in grim array, Z | | 5 
** And ſtab my bleeding heart with two-edg'd torture— 5 
* Senſe of paſt guilt, and dread of future woe. 
Far be the ghaſtly crew ! And in their ſtead 
Let cheerful memory, from her pureſt cells, 
« Lead forth a goodly train of virtues fair, 
* Cheriſh'd in earlieſt youth, now paying back, 
With tenfold uſury, the pious care, 
55 And pouring o er my wounds the heav'nly balm 
ol eonſcious innocence. But chiefly Thou, 
whom ſoft-ey'd Pizy once led down from heav?n 


k.., 


+ 
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Fo bleed for man; bene bbs ben 10 b 
And, oh! {till harder leſſon ! how to die, 
| e Diſtain not Thou to ſmooth the refleſs bed bake NS : 
| * Of ſickneſs and of pain. Forgive the ter Fe  o 
That feeble nature drops, calm all her fears, * 1h 2 23 Lag 
2 Wake all her hopes, and animate ber faith,, ö 
Till my rapt ſoul, anticipating heaven, 
_ © Burſts from the thraldom of incumb' ring clay, 2 
* And, on the wings of ecſtacy upborn /, 
e Springs into liberty, and light, and life ! * 


* 
by * 


2 


8 1760, appeared a ſingular piece of infidelity, v under 
the title of The Hiſtory of the Man after. God's own 
Heart, written by Peter Annet, with a view of expoſing | 
the ſacred hiſtory to contempt, on account of the defects in 
the character of David. Though this performance was ex- 
ceedingly deficient in point of argument, it was calculated 
to do conſiderable miſchief from its ſophiſtry, boldneſs, and 
vivacity. On this account, ſeveral able writers undertook | 
to vindicate t the ſcriptures, and among the reſt our ingeni- 
ous divine publiſhed a ſermon, . preached Nov. 29, 1761, 
before the Univerſity of Cambridge, which he entitled 
75 The Character of David, King of ne mal 
ſtated.” 5 
This Ateourle, it is ſuppoſed, commended him to the 
<a of Dr. Secker, then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
who appointed him about this time one of his domeſtic 
chaplains and in 1762 preſented him to the rectory of Wit- 
erſham, in Kent. 
In 1764, that excellent prelate gave him the — * 4 | 
1 in the ſame county, and alſo a prebendal ſtall in 
the cathedral church of Peterborough. | 
May 13, 1765, Mr. Porteus was married by the Archbie 
ſhop to Miſs Hodgſon, of Parliament-ſtreet, and in the 
ſame year he obtained the valuable living of Hunton. He 
was created doctor of divinity, July 7, 1767, and in the month 


ente the Archbiſhop gave him the rectory of Lam- 
| beth, 


— 
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beth, vacant by the death of Dr: Deane, with which he 


was allowed to hold the rectory of Hunton. © © 

In 1768 Archbiſhop Secker died, and by his will Waren 
ed to his chaplains, Drs. Hortens and Stinton, the reviſion 
and publication of his Lectures on the Church Catechiſm, 
Sermons, &c. This truſt was "moſt faithfully executed; 


and to the ſermons, which were publiſhed in 1770, was 


prefixed an elegant memoir, reſpecting the venerable author, 
ſolely written by Dr. Porteus; this was reprinted in a ſe- 


parate form in 1798, with additions, and it is ſurely ſuffici- 


ent praiſe to obſerve, that this piece of ee obtained 


Leg» 01067 ou Dr. Johnſon. - 


In 1776, our Divine became maſter of St. Croſs, an op- 
tion of Archbiſhop Secker; and in January following he 
was defervedly raifed to the epiſcopal bench, by the tranfla- 
tion of Dr. Markham from the ſee of Cheſter to the Arch- 
biſhoprick of York. This promotion, it is generally un- 
derſtood, was owing to the immediate folicitation of the 


Queen, to whom Dr. Porteus had been particularly ac- 


ceptable as a private chaplain, when ſhe was indiſpoſed. In 


this ſtation he conducted himſelf with primitive zeal, and 


blended with true epiſcopal dignity all the limplicity and 


earneſtneſs of a chriſtian miniſter. 


In 1776, obſerving the negligence with which that awful 
day appropriated by the church, in early ages, to the com- 
memoration of the ſufferings and death of the Redeemer | 
was treated, eſpecially in the metropolis, his lordſhip printed 
« An earneft Exhortation to the religious Obſervance of 
* Good Friday, in a Letter to the Inhabitants of Lambeth.” 
This addreſs excited confiderable notice, and the i ingenious 
Mr. Robert Robinſon, of Cambridge, publiſhed a pamphlet 
in reply to it, under the title of he cc ory and W 


(i! 
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The Biſhop, however, had the ſatisfaCtion to ſee that his 
.  exhortation was attended with the defired effefts. The So- | 
able cndeavours, by cauſing his pamphlet to be printed in a 
cheap form, and circulated in great abundance, by which 
means, numbers were induced to ſee the neceſſity of pa- 
ing a proper reſpect to this folemn anniverſary ; ſo that from 
that time it has uſually been kept in the metropolis and its 
vicinity with great ſtriftnefs. 

In 1783, the Biſhopof Cheſter preacked 8 the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Goſpel in Foreign Parts, on which 
occafion he pleaded in a forcible and pathetic manner the 
cauſe of the African ſaves, in our Welt Indian fettlements. 
This ſermon attracted conſiderable notice; and led the way 
to great exertions on behalf of thoſe unfortunate wrong 60 
avarice and oppreſhon. / 5 

In 179), on the death of Biſhop Lowth, Dr. Porteus was 
tranſlated to the fee of London, a circumſtance which gave 
univerſal ſatisfaction to every friend " religh®, whether in 
or out of the eſtabliſhment. 

In-1792, his Lordſhip was the means of founding 2 laciety 
for the converſion of the negro ſlaves in the Weſt Indies, 
- which we have the fatisfaRion to find has been very ſueceſs- 
ful. His exertions in the cauſe of chriſtianity have been 
unremitted, and conducted upon the moſt liberal principles. 
The breath of cenſure has not ventured to aſſail his name, 
with the ſuſpicion of reproach. Men of all parties 
ve concurred in praiſing his candour, een moder- 

ation, and liberality of mind. | 
WER © > order to counteract the ſpirit of infidelity, his Lordſhip | 
 commeticed during laſt Lent a ſeries of lectures on the 
Truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory, and the Divinity of Chriſt's | 
Miſſion, which he preached in St. James's church, Weſt= 


minſter; and which will be reſumed at the ſame ſeaſon next | 


p ; year. 


— 
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| year: Theſe were delivered every Friday, before crowded 
and admiring audiences, compoſed of perſons of all per- 
ſuaſions. His warm and impreflive manner, plain but for- 
cible language, clear and convincing arguments, aided by a 
moſt captivating eloquence, not only drew from the mul- 
titudes who heard him the unanimous voice of applauſe, 
but, it is to be hoped, produced a more ſubſtantial _ , 
in bringing conviction home to many minds. 

The Biſhop is, we believe, a more frequent ts 
| than the reſt of his brethren; for he is not only ready to 
—_ public charities by his elocution, but during his ſum- 
mer reſidence in the country, he often aſcends the pulpit 

to explain the principles, 1 enforos: the en of our 
ſublime religion. 
We cannot cloſe this imperſect n ſketch of ſo brilliant a 
character, without mentioning one part of his conduct, 
which entitles him to additional praiſe. The point we al- 
lude to, is the moderate ſpirit he has manifeſted in the agi- 
tation of political queſtions. Though he has- uniformly 
voted with his Majeſty's miniſters; he has not made him- 
ſelf an active partiſan, by throwing fewel upon the unhappy 
fire which diſtracts the public mind. On the contrary, he 
has ſteered that pacific courſe, which becomes an. ambaſ- 
| fador of the Prince of Peace; the apoſtle of him who em- 
| phatically ſaid, that 5 he was not the king of this world.” | 
Biſhop Porteus is not only eminent for his piety, but | 
alſo for his literary accompliſhments, which rank him among 
the moſt elegant ſcholars of the age. His ſtyle is pure and 
claſſically correct, at the ſame time that it is WINE 
plain and free from ornament. 15 
Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he is the! author 
of two volumes of moſt excellent ſermons; and ſeveral 
Charges and n 3 on er PINS. 
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IIS venerable diyine, fo leah and & joftly celebrat- 
ed for his commercial ſagacity, was born at Laugharn, in 


Caermarthenſhire, in the year 1712. His father was a 


farmer, and having a ſmall eſtate left him at or near Abe- 
ryſtwith, in Cardiganſhire, he removed thither; and per- 
_ ceiving that his ſon had a turn for learning, he ſent him to 
Ruthin ſchool in Denbighſhire, where he made ſo reſpe&- 


f 


able a progreſs in the claſſics, that he obtained an 3 | 


at Jeſus College, Oxford. | 
The journey from his native place to the PE FTE was 

8 and at that time very tedious, on account of the bad- 

neſs of the roads. Our young ſtudent for ſome time tra- 


velled on foot. At laſt, old Mr. Tucker feeling for his 


ſon's reputation, as well as for his eaſe, gave him his own 
0 horſe, that he might viſit Oxford more reputably. 
Vpon his return, young Joſiah, with true filial affection, 


conſidered that it was better for him to walk to Oxford, than 
for his, father to repair on foot to the neighbouring markets 
and. fairs, which had been, in fact, the caſe, owing to this 
new regulation. The horſe was accordingly returned; and 


our ſtudent, for the remainder of the time he continued 
at the univerſity, actually trudged backwards and forwards 
with his baggage at his back! 8 


At the age of twenty-three he +] into 9 orders, 


and ſerved a curacy for ſome time in Glouceſterſhire. 
About 1737, he became curate of St. Stephen's. church 
in Briſtol, and was appointed minor canon in the cathedral 


of that city. Here he attracted the notice of that profound 


4 divine, I Dr. Joſeph Yoder then . of Briſtol, and af- 
f m 145 n £ terwards 
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terwards X Durham. In conſequence of this, the biſhop 


appointed Mr. Tucker his domeſtic chaplain; and the latter 


has told the writer of this article, that they frequently walk- 


ald in the palace gardens in the dark, generally converſing 25 
upon metaphyſical and theological ſubjects. | 


© Ofcentimes the good biſhop would be funk in a profound 
reveric, in which he would continue for a conſiderable pe- 


| riod, and then all at once break out with ſome ſngular re- 


mark. After one of theſe abſences. of mind, he ſuddenly 
aſked Mr. Tucker, © whether be did not think it poſſible 
that whole communities of 1 men Mw leiſed "__ * 
« fit of madneſs? | 

The queſtion was fo odd; that 1 plein was filent, 


and thought the biſhop's intellects a little diſordered for the 


time. A greater ſhare of experience and cloſer obſervation 
of mankind, ' eſpecially during great political epochs, have, 
perhaps, given our Divine reaſon to think there is more 
. than he was at * inclined to 
ſappoſe ! 

By the 1 been of this KINO and learned prelate, Ms. 
Tucker obtained a prebendal ſtall in the cathedral of Brif- 


tol; and on the death of the pious and ingenious Mr. Cat- 


cott, well known by his treatiſe on the Deluge, and a vo- 
lume of excellent ſermons, he became rector of St. Stephen. 
The inhabitants of that pariſh conſiſt chiefly of merchants 


and tradeſmen, a circuniſtance which greatly aided his . | 
_ * tural inclination for commercizxt and political ſtudies. | 


In 1745; he preached an excellent ſermon before. he 
governors of a very laudable inſtitution, then firſt erected in 
the city of Briſtol. In this diſcourſe, the preacher took a 
courſe which has rarely been purſued : inſtead of dwelling, 
28 moſt have done, upon the benevolent tendency of theſe 
eſtabhſhments, he conſidered them © as fo many reforma- 


-« tories, or ſchools, erected for the revival and propagation 


« of morality and religion, and as means which may con- 
| duce 


3 


7 1 


« duce towards a national reformation in the common peo- | 


| t ple. * WT | 
After mentioning, briefly indeed, bunt pointedly, 0 nl 
neral deprayity of the lower. ranks, he ſays, «< Nay, af a | 


« when their extravagancies have run to that height as to 
es call for corporal puniſhment, and the cenſure of the ma- 


s giſtrate, there are no hopes or proſpect of reclaiming 
Y « them by that means. For they have made it a ſort of 


« point of honour to outbrave the puniſhment ; as for the 


« ſhame and infamy attending it, theſe things make now 
& but little impreſſion on them: ſo that we have nothing 
4 left of diſcipline, in our places of chaſtiſement and con- 

„ finement, but their names. For our houſes of correction, 


«. as they are called, are ſq far from anſwering the original 


. ends of their inſtitution, that they corrupt more than car- 
c red, and harden rather than reform ; ſo as to make the 
jung offender, if ſent there, to be threefold more the 
* child of hell than he was before.” Es 
Ĩuis ſtrong cenſure, perhaps, is fun as s applicable t to the | 
objects upon which it was n made en as it was 


5 ee coming bee, py 


When the famous bill was 2 5 a of com- 


mons for the naturalization of the Jews, Mr. Tucker, con- 
-- Bdering the ſubject with an enlarged mind, took a decided 
part in favour of the meaſure, and was indeed 11 * : | 
advocate. . 
The opponents of the bill, a abr} with an extraor- 1 
| dinary zeal for the Chriſtian religion, which they affected to 
ſink was in danger by this ſtep, treated our divine with 112 
great rudeneſs and virulence on the occaſion. He was. not 
oply ſeverely attacked in pamphlets, newſpapers, | and ma- 
gazines; but the pious people of Briſtol, who had, per:: 
haps, hardened their hearts i into intolerance by a traffic. in I | 
human fleſh, burnt his effigy dreſſed in diane, togrthbe DET 


* letters on behalf of naturalization ! TD 


=" 
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"i 1753, he publiſhed an able paihiphet on the 4 Taikey 
Trade, in which he demonſtrates the evils that reſult t 


WY 008 in general from chartered companies. 


At chig period; Lord Clare (after ward Earl Nugent) was 


ecxturned wo parltament for Brittöl, which Honour he obtzin- 
ed chfely through che fArenuons exertions of Mr. Tucker, 


whoſe influthce ih his large and wealthy pariſh was almoſt 


 decifive on ſuch tn occafion.; In return for this favour the 
Farl prochred for him the Deanery y of Gloyeefter, in Es, 


at which time he took tis degree of doctor in divinity. 
So great was His reputation for commercial knowledge, 
which to a nation fituated like ours is of the firſt import- 


ance, that Dr. Thomas Hayter, afterwards Biſhop of Lon- 
don, who was then tutor to his preſent Majeſty; applied 
to Dr. Tucker to draw up a diſſertation on this ſubject for 
the peruſal of his royal pupil. It was accordingiy done, 


and gave great ſatisfaction. This work, under the title of 
„ The Elements of Cottitmerce,” was erg in quarts, 


N but never Publiſhed. 


Dr. Warburton, however, who after Having bots mem- 
wi of the ſame. chapter with the Dean, at Briftol, became 


Biſhop of Glouceſter, thought very differently from the 


xeft” of mankind, in 'reſpe& to his talents, and favourite 
purſuits 3 and ſaid once, in his coarſe manner, that © his 


Dean s trade was religion, and religion his trade.” 


But in refutation of this charge, we might produce the 
Dean's various publications on moral and religious fubjeCts, 
which ſhew him to be not only deeply verſed in theology, 


but alſo, what 1s far 0 a 10 oy mou 2 


thropy. n 
In the-year 11, wht a . ann was. made 60 


procure an abolition of fubſcription to the chirty- nine arti- 


| cles, Dr. Tucker came forward as an able and moderate 
2 advocate of 2 e ns” T_T he reſiſted 


25 8 aig | Voith 


1 2 ; 


B's 
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with break ndelear echt his Uh of the petitions | 

ers on that occaſion, he yet candidly admitted that ſome - 

reformatiom of the liturgy was wanted, and inſtaneed par- ES ob 
ticularly the Athanaſian Creed, which he conſidered as too 
ſcholaſtic and refined, for a popular confeſſion of faith, and 

as the Nicene Creed is admit, he ne, een | 


Os 


lers,“ in which he lays down excellent rules, by which gen- 
tlemen who viſit foreign countries may not only i improve 


their own minds, but turn their obſervations to the e ; 


of their native country. 


That excellent prelate, Archbiſhop Bade was highly 7 
_ pleaſed with this uſeful performance, and ſent the author 
ſome obſeryations which he had made in the courſe of his 
peruſal of it. The public would be much gratified by a new 
edition of theſe DireQions,” with _e e 8 ob- = 


fervations annexed. 8 


In 172, the Dick printed a ſmall volume of Sermotis? = 
in which he exßlains the doctrines of election and juſtification, FT 
_ upon frriptural grounds, in oppoſition to what has been cal- 
led the evangelical em of faith, At that time a very vio- 
lent difpute was carried on between the Calviniſtick and 
the Arminian Methodiſts, the former headed by Meffrs. 
Toplady and CR 105 the lathey: wy the . e enk 


Fletcher. 


\The year eoloving k he publiſhed " 12 55 to the Rev; > 
Dr. Kippis, wherein the claim of the church of England to 


an authority in matters of faith, and to a power of deeree- 
ing rites and See, Is. dſculed-and vcentdine” MO 


Byo. . 
The Aiſpute N Great Britain and ber colenter i in 


| North America, began now to aſſume a very ſerious and 


4 CE aſpect, and e leſs _ an W rupture 


mY 


About ds e he publiſhed: + ons fe 


* 
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| t \ 

þ Vi expected) in conſequence of the obſtinacy of the one, 

And the firmneſs of the other. f 
T he Dean was an attentive obſerver of this 8 He | 

: examined the affair with a very different eye from that of 
| Es a party- man, or an intereſted merchant, and he diſcovered, 

x as he conceived, that both ſides would be better off by an 

| abſolute ſeparation. The more he thought on this ſubject, 
the more he was perſuaded that extenſive colonies were 
an evil, rather than a benefit to any commercial nation. 
On this principle, therefore, he publiſhed his © Thoughts 

| upon the Diſpute between the Mother Country and Ame- 
rica.” He demonſtrated that the latter could not be con- 

' quered, and that if it could, the purchaſe would be dear- 
ly bought. He warned this country againſt commencing a 
war with the colonies, and adviſed that they ſhould be left 

to themſelves, an event which would be ATE of infi- 

nite good to Great Britain. 

This poſition and advice ſtartled all 9 as well thoſe 
who were advocates: for American freedom, as thoſe who 
were zealots for coercive meaſures and taxation. By both 

= | the Dean was conſidered as a ſort of madman, who had 

3 15 rambled out of the proper line of his profeſſion to com- 

| | mence political quack ; and it is remarkable that thoſe two 

| great men, Dr. Johnſon. and Edmund Burke, treated the 

| | | | DPoRtor's hypotheſis with great contempt, though the one 

= was the W 15 and and che other an 855 to, taxa | 

| | tion. 2 5 

1 Mr. Burke's 3 in the Houſe of 8 reſpect- 

8 ing the Dean's propoſal was, indeed, exceeding harſh and 

1 iliberal. In his famous ſpeech on American taxation, April 

1 13th, 1774, this famous orator called him © the advocate 

5 tc of the court faction, and I ſuppoſe,” he adds, that his 

{| N 1 earneſt labours in this vineyard will raiſe him to a biſhop- | 

= © rick.” The Dean was actually rouſed into reſentment 

| on this occaſion, and he accordingly publiſhed a letter to 
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loslan cha; n 


© Me. Burke, in which he not only vindicates the purity of his 
| Fe: principles, but retorts a * a in wer 5 
BH forcible and manly terme. 
The ground of Mr. Bürke's ec to the Dion 15 the 
ee ſtrenuous oppoſition to his being admitted to repre» 
ſent Briſtol in parliament. Dr. Tucker had a high opinion 
of Lord Nugent's parliamentary conduct and abilities, added 
to which, he owed him much on the ſcore of gratitude. He 
cherefore conſidered himſelf as bound to ſupport his in- 
tereſt in Briſtol, with all the power he poſſeſſed. This ex- 
cited Mr. Burke s diſlike to the Dean of Glouceſter, and 
ſharpened his wit on the ſubject of his political opinions. 
Our author, however, went on vindicating and enforc. 


ing his favourite ſyſtem, in ſpite of all the obloguy wick 


which it was treated both in the ſenate and from the preſs. 
As the war proceeded, many intelligent perſons, began to 
ſee more truth and reaſon in his ſentiments, and time has 
at laſt demonſtrated that he was completely in the right. 
Towards the cloſe: of that unhappy conteſt, tha Dean af- 
| ſumed the appellation of CassanR4, alluding to the ill 
| ſucceſs with which his warnings had been attended, This 
ſignature is found at the end of thoſe hints and ſhort eſ⸗ | 
ſays which he frequently printed in the newſpapers, and 
which it were to be wiſhed ſome perſon would collect and 
preſerve, leſt they ſhould fink into unmerrited oblivion. 
When the terrors of an invaſion were very prevalent, in 


1779, the Dean circulated, in a variety of periodieal pub- 


cations, ſome of the moft ſenſible obſeryations that were | 
ever made on the ſubject, in order to quiet the fears of the 


people. He ſtates at length, and-with great accuracy, he 1A 


numerous difficulties that muſt attend the attempt to in- 
vade this country, and the ſtill greater ones that muſt be en- 
py er by * a after 1 ne n OY 
| yang, 

: 
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tions hate been rerited with good elſe, then 
the preſent war. 
In 17813 the Dean publiſhed, EO RSPB 1 
beſore, « A Treatiſe on Civil Government,“ in which his 
| principal deſign i is to counteract the doctrines of the cele- 
brated Mr. Locke and his followers. The book made a 


| conſiderable noiſe, and was very ſharply attacked by feveral | 


udle mattem on the democratic fide of EO 
s larly by Dr. Towers. SE 1165 . | 


-- «The year falling he cloſed "his political career the 


pamphlet entitled © Cui Bono ?” in which he balances the 
Profit and loſs of each of the belligerent powers, and reca- 
pitulates all LEG, ooo: Kuan ons of war and 
colonial poſſeſſions. | 
eee eee eee ne 
; e commencitiecygalations'of Ireland, on the ex- ; 
+ portation of woollens, and on the iron tradle. 
In 17%, he publiſhed ſeventeen practical ſermotis, in one ; 
volume, octavo. In the year 1778, one of his pariſhioners, 
Miſs Pelloquin, à maiden lady of large fortune and moſt 
exemplary piety, bequeathed to the Dean her e 
| houſe in Queen-Square, Briſtol, with a very handſome le- 
gaey, ne her F 
2 Ir ſhould be mans to his . that dong enjoying | 
but very moderate preferment (for to a man of no paternal | 


e tſtate, or other ecclefiaſtical dignity, the Deanery uf Glou- 


ceſter is no very advantageous ſituation), he has, notwith- 

ſtanding, been a liberal benefactor to ſeveral public inſtitu- 
tions, and a diſtinguiſned patron of merit. 

The celebrated John Henderſon, of Pembroke age, 
Oxford, was ſent to the univerſity and ſupported there at 

the Dean's expence, when he had uo means whatever of 

n his ardent- defire for mw | 

We 


We ſhall . * TO of gene 2roſit 1 
place, which reflects the greateſt honour upon the Ives. = 
About the year 1790, he thought of enn e 
Briſtol, and without communicating his deſign to any other 
- perſon, he applied to the Chancellor, in whoſe gift it is, 
for leave to quit it in favaur of his care a b eee 
man, with a large family. _ Aa 
His Lordſhip was willing enough chat he ould! give up 
the living, but he refuſed him the liberty of nominating bis. 
| -fucceffor. On this the Dean reſolved to hold the living him- 
ſelf, till he could find a fit opportunity to ſucceed in his ob- 

5 ject. After weighing the matter more deliberately; he 5 
communicated his wiſh to his pariſhioners, and adviſed them , - 
to draw up a petition to the Chancellor in fayour of he 

» curate, This was accordingly done, and ſigned” by. „„ 
them, without any W e ON the part of nth aged Fry 
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ſenters or others. | _ 
The Chancellor being touchal aich this cating of his? : it 
between a clergyman and his people, yielded at haſt to the 15 
application; in conſequence of which the Dean cheerfully. 17 
EE reſigned the lving te to a ſucceſſor well e to tread 8 9 


Rio that Gas: he 55 reſided at Glouceter?, Wenden 
his approaching diſſolution, which in the courſe of nature 
cannot be long, with the placid mind of -a Chriſtian, con- 

| ſcious of having done his duty both to Gon and Man. © + ; 
| I pre follows a pretty correct liſt of the Dean 8 eh V 
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1. A Sermies, preached before the n of zhe inkrmary 0 of ; 
tol, F / | 
2. Letters in Behalf of the Naturalization of the Jews. 1 
\ 3. Apology for the Church of England, 1772. r 
4. Six Sermons, 1 amo. 1773. 
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* He married a Mrs. Crowe, of that city, in 1781. 


* 


©, Letter to Dr. Kippis, on Ks Vindication of the recht Uſſenting 


_ Miniſters. | . 


— Four Trats. | 
— 7. View at the Difficulties of the Trinitarian, ark and, Spin 
As Aa db Gas N. 0 


* 


2 . 


. APamphlet on the Torkey Trade, - 


f 


3 AND —— 


„ A brief. View of the, Advantages and Diſudrantage which attend a 
Trade with France. 


. foreign Proteſtants, | 


ande Letter to a Friend on the ſame Subject. 


Ti. e e e e e Country and the Colonies 


+ 


* 


= 
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14. A Letter to'Mr. Barke, ! dards FETs 
13. Quere, whether a Connection with, or Separtion from, Amel 
vwould be for national Advantage? 3 
4, Anber to Objdione>pint the Seemann from ac. 
a "5. A Treat es Orff Govenpgat, .. Ws: 


16. Cui Bono? 


17. Four Letters on national Subjects. ? 3 
18. Sequel to Sir William Jones on Goyernment. 


. on the Diſpute between Great Britain and Ireland = 


20. Several Papers under (hy yarn ct Callie, th dic 
| attendant on an invaſion. 
21. A Treatiſt on Commerce. (Mr. Coxe, in, his Life * eu Robert 


Walpole, es that this was printed, but never publiſhed.) * 


5 1 MISCELLANEOUS. LEP 8 


22. 33 i 1 | | 5 
23. Cautions againſt the Uſe of un 1 0 
24 A Trat Ls: the Diverſions of r Kc. 
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ADMIRAL LORD viscouwr been, 


e. 
' WHATEVER. may be the * of y origin af os 
preſent war,. or the principles upon. which it has been con- 
ducted; whatever humiliating ideas may; on ſome grounds, 


prevail in the minds of Engliſhmen, while they are reviewing | 


the hiſtory of this extraordinary. and eventful. conteſt ;— 


there can till be but one opinion reſpecting the gonduct of - 


our naval commanders, in general: and every Britiſh heart 
muſt glow with rapture at the conſideration, that the ho- 


nour of the national flag, ſo far from being tarniſhed” in a 


. ſingle inſtance, has received greater luſtre than ever diſtin- | 


. guiſhed it at any former period. 8 


Among the eminent names whom the pen of. the hiſtori- 


an will have to dwell upon with peculiar ſatisfaction, when 


engaged in recording the naval events of the preſent war, 
that of Adam Lord Duncan will be proudly conſpicuous. 
I This diſtinguiſhed veteran was born at Dundee, in Scot- 


land, July 1ſt, 173 1, and was the younger ſon of a very 


ancient and reputable family, which has for a long ſeries of 


years held the lordſhip of Lundie in the ſhire of Perth. The 


family eſtate, the rental of which is about 50ol. a-year, 
came to Lord Duncan about two years ago, in conſequence 
of the death of his elder brother, Colonel Duncan. 

| The younger branches, even of a reſpectable family, have 
| generally to force their way in life by their own merits and 
exertions. Lord Duncan accordingly owed but little to his 
relations. - He was very early ſent to ſea, a profeſſion which 


—_—— — * 


{ 


coſts but a trifle in the outſet, and is generally attended with 


but ſmall expence after the young adventurer is thus diſpoſ- 
ed of. Much is not known of the admiral's early ſervices z 


but we are warranted in conjeQuring that they muſt 
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_ ours, DUNCAN. 


: have TOY meritotious, by his attaining to the rank of * 
captain, February 25th, 1761, at which time he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Valiant. About this period, 
E- be was honoured with the friendſhip: of that gallant officer 
of the old ſchool, Lord Keppel, and was with him at the 
; | taking ol the Havannah ; and when Keppel was e 

to * he choſe Duncan to be his n 

le was alſo a member of the court- martial which bee up- 

on the trial of that diſtinguiſhed veteran; and continued 
attached to him by ws Sn ties of i eng . friend- 
* ſhip, till his death. © |, 

On September 440 170% he was A a en 
in 1793, he was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral; and 
5 6 in 1795, he became admiral of the blue. | 
hy Hitherto he had moved on in his. profeſſion e e but 
x with little notice, for it had not been his lot to get employ- 
ace on any ſervice that was 21 to "bring: wa forward to 

| r hoy public view. x 

3 appointment, at laſt; to that ation, in which he 
| has all at once obtained laurels equal to thoſe which adorn 

the brows of men who have been more extenſively employ- 
ed, ſcems to have been owing to his relationſhip to Mr. Se- 
cretary Dundas, whoſe niece 10 oral, and by whom he 
| has ſeveral children. . 
his alliance procured for bin n appointment which it | 
was underſtood he was beſt fitted for, the north- ſea ſtation. 

* Nor does it at all reflect upon his Lordſhip to ſay, that his 

. circumſtances ſtood in need of his being thus employed. 
* With hardly any other fortune than his half-pay as an ad- 

/ miiral, it was natural enough for him to be anxious to get 
* engaged in active ſervice, for the benefit of a wife and 
children whom he loved. The ſcene of action which he 

choſe was an arduous one. The ſeverity of the winter 
ſeaſon, in that ſea, muſt alſo have been very trying to a ö 


man 


4 


: * 
„ 
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an of bis Lordſhip's time of life. ee ball ><a; 


counter with difficulties ſtill more troubleſome and painful | BY; 


to a Britiſh officer: we allude to the mutinous ſpirit which 
prevailed in his fleet, in n _—_ _ OE Tus + 
Urons in the Channel. OM. 

In the midſt of all dete 3 e his 
' Lordſhip manifeſted a cool and ſteady mind. He kept his 
ſtation with ſuch perſevering ardour, that in the moſt boiſ- 
terous ſeaſon of the year, that the enemy could not by any 
means effect their deſign of eſcaping from their ports. The 


| indefatigable Admiral continued blockading them, either 


with the whole, or part of this. ſquadron, till the ſummer 
of 1797, when the mutiny raged in his fleet in a moſt 
alarming manner. Even when he was left with only three. _ 
"ſhips; he ftill remained firm i in his ſtation off the Texel, and 
ſucceeded in Feoping' the Dutch ſhips from proceeding to 
ſea; a-circumſtance, in all probability, of as bigh date. 
quence to the nation as his ſubſequent victory, N if 
His behaviour at the time of the mutiny, will beſt . | 
from the ſpeech which he made to the crew of his own 
ſhip, en June 3d, 1797, and which, as a piece of artleſs 
and affecting oratory, cannot but be admired by the moſt 
faſtidious taſte. His men being aſſembled, the Admiral an 
addreſſed them from the quarter deck! | 
% My lads—I onee more call you together, 7 wh 
60 rowful heart, from what I have lately ſeen the diſaffec- 
jc tion of the fleets ; I call it diſaffection, for the crews have 
a cc, no grievances. To be deſerted by my fleet, in the face of 
san enemp, is a diſgrace which I believe never betore hap- 
«-pened to a Britiſh Admiral: nor could I have ſuppoſed it 
<6 poſſible. My greateſt comfort under God'is, that TIhave 
« been ſupported by the officers, ſeamen, and marines of 
e thir ſbip; for which, with a heart overflowing with gra- 
fo ns I requeſt eee XY 
BY | EN . 1 fatter > 


1 " 9 
Fe 2 - 


i 


_ — n 


ot An inch (rod mop reſult from: your exati- 
| ae ple, by bringing thoſe deluded people to a ſenſe of the 
„ duty which they owe, not only to their King and Coun- 
* try, but to themſelves. The Britiſh Navy has ever been 
the ſupport of that Liberty which has been handed down 


_. # for us by our anceſtors, and which, I truſt, we ſhall main- 
Re „ eee e- eee eee ne pea 
E eee and obedience, | 

4 This ſhip's company, and 8 who din Aiſtinguiſh- | 
ed themſelves by their loyalty and good order, deſerve to 
| 1 be, and doubtleſs will. be, the favourites of a grateful 
& country they will alſo have from their inward feelings a 
. ee which muſt be laſting, and not like the fleeting 
be and falſe confidence > thoſe —_ lung _— n 
= * © their _ 
It has often been pe en unt lack i into 5 
6 Texel, and fee a foe which dreaded coming out to meet 
us. —-My pride is nu humbled indeed !—My feelings are 
. not eaſily to be expreſſed Our cup has oyerflowed and 
„ made us wanton. The all-wiſe Providence has given 
tc us this check as a warning, and I hope we ſhall improve 
„ by it. On Him, then, let us 8 where our only ſecuri- | 
6 ty can be found. e 
« I find there are many good men among us; for my 
own part, I haye had full confidence of all in this ſhip: 
e and once ack heg to reaps my +05 nga of. w_ 
„, conduct. | Ci | 
% May Ga, whe has thus far ee you, continue 
to do ſo; and may the Britiſh Navy, the glory and ſup- 
port of our country, be reſtored to its wonted ſplendour, 

4 and be not only the bulwark of Britain, but the terror 

of the world. But this can only be effected by a ſtrict | 

4 adherence to our duty and obedience ; and let us pray 

' « that the Almighty Gop may keep us in the right way 

b of 0 Gop bleſs you all” 


The 
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i -The crew of the Venerable were 10 affected by this i im- 
f profiive addreſs, that 0 ne there e not a 1. 
| ng Shots, 15 e 
On the . of Pig mutiny, the Adiniral lid” 1 
"his Ration with his whole fleet off the coaſt of Holland, either 
to keep the Dutch ſquadron in the Texel, or to attack them 
if they ſhould attempt to come out. It has fince been diſco. 
vered, that the object of the Batavian Republic, in conjunc- 
tion. with France, was to invade” Ireland, where doubtleſs 
they would have been cordially welcomed by numerous 
bodies of the diſaffected. Hence it will be ſeen, that the 
object of watching and checking the motions of the e | 
Admiral was of the utmoſt conſequence. 75 
After a long and very vigilant attention to t 3 
truſt repoſed in him, the Engliſh Admiral was neceſſitated to 
repair to Yarmouth«roads to refit. | The Batavian command- 
er ſeized this favourable interval, and proceeded to. ſea. 
That active officer, Capt. Trollope, however, was upon 
the look-out, and having diſcovered the enemy, immediate- 
Il diſpatched a veſlel with the glad intelligence to Admiral 
| Duncan, who loſt not an inſtant of time, but puſhed out at 
once, and in the morning of the 11th, of October, fell in 
_ with Capt. Trollope's ſquadron of CN WR: on | 
ſignal / flying for an enemy to the leeward. 
By a maſterly mancuvre, the Admiral placed himſelf 
between them and the Texel, ſo as to prevent them from 
entering without riſking an engagement. An action ac- 
E condingly took place between Camperdown and Egmont, in 
nine fathoms water, and within five miles of the coaſt. The 
Admira's own ſhip, in purſuance of a plan of naval evolu- 
tion which he had long before determined to carry into effect, 
broke the enemy's line, and cloſely engaged the Dutch Ad- 
miral De Winter, who, after a moſt gallant defence, was 
obliged to ſtrike. Eight ſhips were taken, two of which 


-. 
carried flags! a „ 4. 
\ | | 
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Al direumſtandes confidered—the ame of 88 © -- 
1 and the nearnefs to a dangerous ſhore 


* -—this action will be pronounced by every judge of nautical | 
 affanrs,to be one of the moſt brilliant that graves our annals. 


- The mation was fully ſenſible of the. merit and conſe- 
qvence of this glorious victory: politicians beheld in it the 
annihilation of the deſigns of our combined enemies; na- 
val men admired the addreſs and kill which were diſplayed | 


by the Engtiſh commander in his approaches to the attack; 
and the people at large 3 wich * 


Jos and gratitude. _ 
The honours which were inſtantly emtewe upon „ 


VENERABLE Admirable, received the approbation of men 
of all parties. October 2 1ſt, 159%, he was created Lord 
Viſcount Duncan of Camperdown, and Baron Duncan of 
Lundie in the ſhire: of Perth,” On his being introduced in- 


to the Houſe of Peers; on November the 8th, the Lord 
Chancellor communicated to him the thanks of the Houle, 
oe” and in his ſpeech ſaid: He congratulated his Lordſhip 


upon his acceſſion to tlie honour of a diſtinguiſhed ſeat 


= in that place, to which his very meretorious and unpa- 


&« #alleled profeſional conduct had defervedly raiſed him; 


* that conduct (the Chancellor added) was ſuch as not only 


e merited the thanks of their Lordſhips Houſe, but the 


* gratitude and applauſe of the Country at large: it bad 54 
48 peen inftrumental, under the auſpices of Providence, in 
& eftabliſhing the ſecurity of his Majeſty's dominions, and 


« fruſtrating the ambitions and deftrudtive deſigns: of the 


© enemy.” 


St loin ects, A N KEEN ber 


— was granted his Lordſhip, for himſelf and the two 


next heirs of the peerage. © N 
In perſon, Lord Duncan is of a 3 athletie form, 


ir feet three inches high, erect and graceful, with a coun- 


tenance that indicates great intelligence and benevolence. 


1 


5 5 ADMIRAL, DUNDAK: . 


_ — 


c Keg — 


1 


His TOM charaQter is that of a * affectionate re- 
lative, a ſteady- friend, and, what crowns, the whole with 


a luſtre. ſuperior to all other qualities or  diſtinQtions, he i is 
a man of great and unaffected piety. N 
The latter virtue may excite in Was perſons A ſmile of 

conteimpt; but the liberal minded will be pleaſed to read F 


that Lord Duncan feels it an honour to be a chriſtian. 


He encourages religion by his own practice; and the bub þ 
lic obſervance of it has been aways kept ” where ke has | 


held the command: 


When the N was decided, h has reatlortatized | 
his name, his, Lordſhip ordered the crew of his ſhip to be 
called together, and at their head, upon his bended knees, 


in the preſence of the Dutch Admiral, who was greatly af. 
fected with the ſcene, he ſolemnly and e offefed” 
up ptaiſe to the Gop or BATTLESI 

Let it be added here, that his demeatiour, when all we. 
were upon- him, in the cathedral of St. Paul's, on the bh 
of general thankſgiving, was ſo humble, modeſt, and dee 
yout, as greatly to increafe that admiration Wes uy fer. 


: - vices had procured „„ x 


In ſhort, Lord Dubeam i is one more inſtance of 3 


; of, the aſſertion, that piety and courage are infeparably als. 
lied; and that the latter quality, without the former; loſes, 


its s principal virtue. 2 
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4 LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


— F 2 | 


OF; all the right menial TR 1. the ol bebch 
no one has obtained more celebrity than this learned prelate. 
.. We are well aware, that a Biſhop who has ſo greatly dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in political, as well as theological, con- 
troverſy, will be regarded by different men with very op- 


\ polite ſentiments. Our aim, however, has no excluſive re- 


ference to either of theſe objects; and therefore we ſhall 


ſtudy to give a faithful delineation of the character before 


us, without che flighteſt attention to the ſpirit of party, 


whether that party be of a religious or political complexion. 


Dr. Samuel Horſley is the eldeſt of the three ſons of the 


Pm of the Rev. Mr. Horſley, formerly miniſter of 


St. Martin's in the Fields. The grandfather of the Biſhop 
was bred a diſſenting divine, but he ea dikroges thought pro- 


per to conform to the eſtabliſhment. 
His Lordſhip was born about the year 17375 and re- 


ceived the ground-work of his education at Weſtminſter 


| ichool, whence he was removed to the EY of Cam- 


He applied himſelf, wiki there, clic} to the ſtudy of 


mathematics; and not content with carefully reading the 


writings of the acuteſt of the moderns in that line, he 
went back to the profoundeſt of the ancients, and made 
himſelf thoroughly miſter of their moſt intricate reaſonings. 


Having taken his degree of Maſter of Arts, he accepted 
an invitation to go to Oxford, as private tutor to the preſent 


Earl of Aylesford. From that 'Univerfity he received a de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, and in 1769 printed at the Claren- 


don 


a a a 


don preſo, ius Ee tion ef che Inehnstivns of Apotientus; a | 
_ geometrical work of eotifidetable value; though exceedingly 
_ abfifiiſe. Previous to his time; mathematical learning had 


been in Hee tepute at Oxford; but fince chat period it has 
growirints faſhibtt theres ſo that this Univetſity can hardly | 


be ſaid to fat ort or ber fſter, it tat bien brauen of hay 
mit knowledge 


Here our aatber zen Ebechtel the defign; of publicking | 


4 complete efition of che Works of Sir Iſaac Newton; to 
which end he began to colleck the neteſſary materials. 


On leaving the Univerſity, Dr. Horſley eame to 3 


where he was elected fellow of the Royal Society, of which 
he was alſd choſen ſecretary n 1773. He continued td 
ſerve that office, with the greateſt credit to himſelf; as well 
2s benefit to the ſcientific world, till the reſignation of the 
late prefident, Sir John Pringle, when finding that the con- 
foifſeurs and vir tua were gaining ground, he retired. 
Zoon after His fettig in the metropolis, Dr. Horſley was 
noticed by that obferving and excellent prelate, Biftiop 
Lowth, who invited him to become his domteftie chapluiti- 
Ex is ſomewhat rematkable, chat dt this time he wits fuſ- 
pected of nor being quite ofth6dox in his rheclogical ſefiti> 
ments, and thoſe who pretended to ſmell hereſy it! hirn, 
wondered at Biſhop Lowth's taking him under lis patren- 
age, The only gtounds for this feſpicion, were his being 
4 profound muthematieian, and his cloſe iutimaey with Dr. 
© Maty and other men of ſcietice, who were avowed Socimaus. 
In 1774, Biſhop Lowth preſented him to the rectories of 
ge. Mary Newingtoti and Albory, both in the county of 
Surtey; and in the cout of the farts year he e. 
Mifs Botnam. 1 
In 1776, he bike as for a Spie d e, 
gant edition of the works of the immortal Newton, which 
appetred in 1449, in five volumes duarto, with an gn 
1 ones to the king El.. 
| 1 Ie 
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BISHOP, HORSLEY-- 


It was expected that a large memoir reſpecting the Price 
| of Plyloſophers would, have been prefixed to this edition; 
and conſiderable diſappointment Was of courſe experienced X 
by the public, when, nothing, of this kind appearec er- 
tain, it is, chat the learned editor gave neee 
tation, and had actually made ſome progreſs in the life, He 
moreover had converſed with Dr. Johnſon upon the ſubject, | 
who adviſed him. to ite it in Latin, as beſt ſuited to the dig- 
nity of the character. This biographical deſideratum, how- 
ever, has not yet. made its appearance; and we are pre- 
henſive that it never in 
In 1778, when the controverſy. was: on £5 1 55 
| Vriekly,.. Price, and others, reſpecting materialiſm, and 
philoſophicat neceſſity, Dr. Horſley: preached a ſermon on 
Good Friday at St. Paul's Cathedral, which he afterwards 
publiſhed... In this ingenious diſcourſe he. reconciles, with 
much force of argument, the doctrine of divine provi- 
dence with the free agency of man, and combats the neceſ- 
ſarian hypotheſis with great, ch, in the l of his 
friends, complete ſucceſss. 

About chis time he was appointed. Archdeacon. X $t. 
Albans, by. Biſhop, Lowth, who. in 1782 preſented him to. 
the valuable living of South Wealdin © - I | 

In 1783 Dr. Prieſtley publiſhed his celebrated * the 
« Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity.” It need 
hardly be mentioned, that the principal deſign of this work 
was to een the catholic doctrine reſpecting Chriſt's 
divinity. . 25 

Great was Dy trium ph manifeſted by the unitarian party 
on the publication « of this \ elaborate hiſtory. The outery 
made by them on the occaſion, naturally rouſed | the atten- 
tion of thoſe who adhered to the orthodox confellion, and 
Dr, Horſley, ſeized this opportunity of ſhewing, not only 
the ſoundneſs of his faith, but his, abilities for the moſt i in- 
tricate branches of theological controverſy. | 


114 
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In 


TY BISHOP HORSLEY, - was 


— 


In the ſummer of this year, he delivered to the clergy of 


the Arelideaconfy of St. Albans a charge, in which he ex- 
preſsly controverted the Socinian poſition that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity was not maintained by the Chriſtian | 
| _chyteh i in the firſt three centuries; and he not only gave | 


a flat contradiction to Dr. Prieſtley's aſſertion on this point, 
but "charged him with having taken, without acknowlege- 


ment, the whole of his argument from +: e and en | 


eminent Socinians of the laſt century. 


8 This diſcourſe, at the requeſt of his revived daditbry, 
was printed, with an appendix, e and IE : 


| the poſitions which it contained. 35: el, 


Dr. Prieſtley, whoſe pen is that of a ready writer, was 
not to be daunted at meeting with of formidable an antago- 


niſt; on the contrary, he ruſhed at once into the battle, 


with the impetuofity of a man who ſeemed to place all his 


reputation, as a combatant, upon the event of this. conteſt. 
Hle, of courſe, inſtantly replied to the Archdeacon, in a 
| ſeries of letters, which contained all his former aſſertions, 
expreſſed in a more confident tone than before. Dr. Horſ- 
ley was aware of the advantage which the precipitaney of 
his opponent had given him, and, therefore, in his anſwer, 
which was alſo in the epiſtolary form, he noticed the fre- 
quent ſlips in Greek quotation, and reference, which the 
Doctor had made; and, with great adroitneſs, left it to the 
reader to judge, whether ſo haſty and incautious an hiſto- 
rian was to be e _ in a matter and ſuch _ 
ance. | 

But he did not merely agel, Dogors x miſtakes. He 
followed up the attack by numerous proofs in behalf of the 


common belief, drawn from the early fathers of the church _ 


and the pureſt eccleſtaſtical hiſtorians. The diſplay - of 
reading and ucute reſearch in theſe letters is wonderful. 
The ſtyle Alſo is admirable; and though at times it aſſumes 
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* BISHOP HORSLEV« 


a. lofty, wazmery het the header of, taſte finds,himfelf vharm- 
ed with thy eee of the nge, . e 


% 
v 7 


- Dr, Prieſtley, er the #677" "BY by dee "PSS 


| ketters, 40 which the A rchdeacon again replicd. The con- 


travexſy here claſed va the part of the latter, whe ſignified 
that &; v an endleſs taſk to contend upon an exhauſted to+ 
pie, with ane who was never diſpoſed to ceaſe diſputing till 


| he had obtained the laſt word. In 1789 Dr. Horſley col- 


lected theſe tracts and printed. them in one volume octavo, 
with tome 2dditione, particularly a ſermon on the incarna- 
tion, preached at Newington, on Chriſt mas- day, 1785, and 
which having a Material relation to the ee queſ- 


tion, he thanght proper ts inſert in this colleQion.. 


_ While this, diſpute was going on, our learned Kine 1 was 


wy engaged. In andiher, which made nearly as much noiſe as 
the firſt, at leaſt in the ſcientific world. When Sir Joſeph 


Banks came in as president of the Royal Society, on the re- 
6gnation. of Sir John Pringle, the mathematical and philo- 
fophical members of the Newtonian ſchool were diſguſted 
at the extraordinary preference. which was ſhewn to ſub- 


| jeQtzz as. they conceived, of an inferior nature to thoſe | 


which ought in their opinion v0 engage the firſt learned ſo- 


_ city in the werd. It has been ſaid, that cabals were 


formed by theſe members of the old ſtamp againſt the pre- 
ws andy; onde, PEI eames wa wee brouglit 


forward. 


In 1785 the Sake 3 upon a bey which 1 


i to ſan the ſwathsting flame inte a blaze. The council 
thought proper to diſmiſs the learned Doctor Hutton from 


the oſſiae e Latin. ſeeretary. for foreign. correſpondence, 
upon the very frivolous -pretence, that it was improper ſuch | 
4 poſi ſhould be 5 Hletl by a perſon whe did gat teſide in the 
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metrepols. The ſcientific members tosk firs at this treat- 
ment of one of the ableſt and moſt reſpeQable of their bo. 
dy. Accordingly, i in ſeveral meetings of the ſoeicty,' * 
tempts were made to leſſen the influenec of the prefident *, 
and to reinſtate Dr, Hutton in his place; bat „Ahaut e- 
eefs. In this eonteſt between phi 2 and eke vir, 
Dr. Horfley made the moſt conſpicuous Figure. "Binding, 
However, that his tabours and thoſe of his learned aflbeiates 
were in vain, he forſook (to expreſs it in his on forelble 
language) = that temple, where” philoſopliy once reigned, 
« and where NEwToN prefided as her officiating miniſter.” 
In 1786 Dr. Horflcy obtained, without eine ſolleitation 
Woot expeRaney, CY probend in the cathedral church of 
Glouceſter. His friend on this occaflon was Lord Thiithow, 
then Chancellor ; who, without being perſonally *khown to 
Ur. H. or n any application on his behalf, reſiſted 
every requeſt that was made for chis valuable-preferment, 
and beſtowed it v upon the man whom he juitly ye r as 


_ nition Hermon in te carhedrll BY Gloiiceſter, in which he 
maintained with great ſtrength this pofition—that on the 
coeſſation of miraculbus gifts, human learning 18 ſubſtituted 
by divine appointment, as an effential'quafification ſor che 
chriſtian miniſtry. At the command of the venerable pre- | 
mte before whom it was defivered (Dt. Samuel Hallifax) this 
ingenious difcourſe was foon after Printed ; ah excited 
considerable notice, and ſome controverfy. 
Next year Dr. Horfley was elevated to the nen 
on che tranſlation of Dr. Small well from tlie fee of dt. Da- 
vid to that of Oxford. Lord Thurlow, ' on this occaſion, 
was again his teady : and unſolicited patron 3 and it is Well 


T's (ep! PN + 90} FT 


n + Sie Joſeph was accuſed, in an able res of chat day, of taking very. 
improper means to obtain the admiſſion or rejection of candidates. | 


; known. 
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I 18 BISHOP HMORSLEY. 


| known that! he made it a point-to bring in his friend; in bp 
poſition to ene were ieee, 
miniſterial EV dn iS bi ten! 

Soon after his admin to the Houſe of Tia De. 
Horſley bad an opportunity of diſplaying... his, eloquence 
and learning, which he did to great advantage, on Earl 


. Stanhope's motion for a reviſion and reform of the canons 


. of the church. His ſpeech on this vecafion afforded. un- 


_ common, pleaſure to the houſe ; and, what was rather re- 


markable, drew from the noble Aan 1 —— dees a 2 
liberal: -exicominm. 7 - — 34 


On the great ſtruggle made ht de pen enters * 


170 to obtain a repeal of the Corporation and Teſt acts, 
a, pamphlet appeared, entitled . a Review of the Caſe of the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, which wag written with ſych*bold- 
_ neſs and elegance on the High Church . fide, that, though 
anonymous, all parties concurred in attributing it to the Bi- 

ſhop of St. Dan [8 in Ho * _ wrong, in 9 
conjecture. ES 

The year enges be FP a cee r in 685 
ſequence of his primary charge to the clergy of his digceſe'; 


in this he maintained the old-faſhioned doctrine of H- 


cation by faith ale, and preſſed it home upon his hearers, 
that the too common practice of preaching mere "fo 
© was deſtruQtive of vital religion. 

This charge, of a complexion fo very different 1 5 what 


j 


had been uſually delivered in cathedral churches, attracted 


conſiderable notice. Thoſe who were attached to the Cal; 
viniſtic principles, or, as they are commonly called, Evan- 
© geljcal Chriſtians, were enraptured with the ſentiments 
_ . conveyed in this diſcourſe. Others, on the contrary, 
conceived that the Biſhop had miſtaken the doctrine 
of "00 goſpel on _ Sr of 8 While the 

Fs BE | * Vnita- 


Bisnop HORSLEY, — 


Untersee were extremely irritated at the harſh terms in 
which his Lordſhip had mentioned their ſect and creed in 
his charge. Several replies were accordingly publiſhed to 


BY 


it 3 but the learned prelate ſeemed to conſider bimſelf ſu- | 


perior to the adverſaries who vile to enn bim again 
His conduct i in hs ſow ol St. David's 1 highly avis 
worthy, - Of all the -biſhopries, no one exhibited mere 


poverty, or more ignorance, on the part of the clergy, tban 


this. Many of the curacies, when his lordſhip entergd up- 
on tlie government of this extenſive dioceſe, did not exceed 


ten pounds per annum, and ſome of the churches were ac- 


_ - tally ſerved for ſive l It may eabily be concluded what ſort 


ef divines a great part of theſe; poor miniſters were, under 


ſuch icixcumſtances;-. What was? ſtill worſe, the multitude : 


of candidates for orders: increaſed- yearly, ſo that Wales 
_ poured her ſuperfluous clergy: into England, to the diſgrace 
of the cloth, and the real injury of ſuch as were regularly 


bied- The writer of this has no inclination to- ſport him- 


ſelf. at the expence of any body of men; but he could en- 
tertain the reader with many whimſical anecdotes reſpect- 

ing the learning and ingenuity of the Welch clergy. A fre- 

form was, therefore; neceſſary, but to eee Ito * 
| "_ a ſtrong and perſevering mind. 

Our indefatigable prelate was not to be Jajbiithnd} dy aby 
obſtacles. He obtained, with the greateſt poſſible diſpatch, 
an accurate and minute ſtate of his dioceſe. He then gave 
notice to the beneſiced clergy, who did not reſide, that they 
would be compelled to reſidence, or to allow their curates 
a more liberal ſalary. By chis means, he remedied that 
ſhameful abuſe, of one man's ſerving ſeyeral 'churthes/ on 
the ſame day; limiting à curate to two only, hw hoſe 
within a moderate diſtance from each other. 5 75 

Having regulated the condition of the 8 8 
ceeded to a ſtricter courſe, with reſpect to candidates. for 
3 | holy 
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470 BISHOP haaslar, 


holy rde, admitting none without. perfopally exnminiong 
- them; himſelf, and. ns very nrrwIN inte the tithes 
which, they produced E081 1649995 529/00 eit 

Wich all b Lordiliip a uo them As, 
render father, ænequreging them to viſit him during bis lay 
in the country, which was uſually for ſeveral months in aha 
yea, aſſiſting them with advice, and adminiſtering to their 


5 e negoſſities with a liberal and gaternal hand. 


In his progreſs thropgh the dieseſe he frequently presche 
cd ig the pariſn churchea, eſpecially an the days when cho 
ent was Monniltered, and eee eee wee 
beta upon the, poor. LTH: Hicks? 

"He kept a moſt baſpicable 5 at Fe aches: | 
e. Aberguilly, near Cogrmenihan, to which the neighbours 
Ing gentry and clergy were always. welcome. Ia. hast, ha 
was a bleſſing to that poor people ; end they followed, him 
ith grateful. hearts, and parted ſrom him with infinite vg 
odge, This is nat an ideal picture: is ig 3 trus but 
imperßect ſketch. of actual life 3 and ſueh as the ne 
painter had opportunities of ſeeing more than anea. 

On January 3eth, 1798» the biſhop. of $t..Darid's. 00 
appointed te preach be fate the Houſe of Lords, and as the 
rent murder of the king of Franee was the general topic 

of converſation and Pity the abhey was greatly crowded, 
That, diſeaurſe | is in print 5. 4nd-whatexer may be thought 
of the notions on government, which diſtiaguiſh it, there 
cen be but ene apinion concerning its; very beautiful and 
yathejie perorgtion. When published. the biſhop appended 
to his ſermon a long viadication of the charactar of Calyin, 
n charge of being © friend to rebellien aud regicide. 

The following year he was tranſlated, on the denth of 
Wien euer. from St. Devid's to Rochaſter, on which e 
cafion, he hes * ** m0 —_ a nn 

n allot; Wen 
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| >a he Sende ds 6er 25 Beau of Weſtmiofter, a 
be found many thingy in the condition uf that church which = 
ſtaod in great need of reformation; and with his uſual ad- 


tiyity, he inſtantly ſor about the work. In particular, the 


Ts Honea. Wich a moſt commendable 


ſpirit of liberality, therefore, he obtained an inſtant advanes, 


and then began to ttegulate the condu&t and duty of the 


| perſons whom he had de materially aſſiſted.” Had he, on 
be contriey, let about a more erat diſcipline, without at- 
tending to the neceſſities of theſe men, they would, perhaps, 


have juſtly conſidered him as « fevere-taſkmaker, and mur: 


murod at his regulations, By this mode of conduct, he gain- 
ed their eftecm and gratitude; and it may ſafely be faid, that 
no man eyer filled that Aation with "pen popplariey' us the 
pPraſent dan. 
uin che carder of patties 11. popularity, perhaps, {6 nat 
Aue (e great. The zeal which he diſplays in the agitation 
of public meaſures, and the promptneſs with which he e- 
preſſes his fentiments on the fide of the eftabliſhed'order of 
_ things, cjvil and religious, have procured him many enemies. 


Without endeavouring to extenuate any thing in his conduct 


that is reprehenſible, let it be permitted for us to ſay, that 


his language has been often greatly miſrepreſented, and 


been made by his adverſaries to expreſs a meaning which 
the right reverend prelate holds in abhorrence. He has 


been too apt to expreſs his ſentiments in abſtract propoſiti- 


ons, which may be made, by artful men, to Ggnify what 
never entered, into his lordſhip's mind. Were we to at fo 


generouſly, as to put the beſt conſtrution upon his obſęr- 
rations, and that certainly ought to be done, unleſs his own 


explanation proved deciſive, in all probability, we ſhould | 


Gnd here leſs occaſion for cenſure, and more for commen- 
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Bout Steal political reputation to its fate · In 1996, 
be printed, without his name, a moſt profound and elegant 
diſſertation on the Latin and Greek Proſodies, dedicated 
to Lord Thurloww. In chis learned performance, he ſhews 
20 uncommon depth of penetration into, and acquaintance 
vith, the nature and conſtruction of the ancient languages; 
and approves himſelf a moſt. powerful, though perhaps not 
| attrinvincible-advocate for the uſe of the Greek accents. 
9 We underſtand that this zealous and active prelate is now 
deeply engaged in a work upon the prophecies of the Qld 
and. New Teſtament ; and from his known powers, 28 a 
profound thinker and calculator, there can be no doubt en- 
_ reftained of the value of his performance, ſhould he, as it is 
to de hoped , dae, on world e e 
His reſearebrs- , 1 f r en cn ti 
Beſides the wats Mendy Lanes bihop Kasdeyis 
the author of ſome ingenious papers on mathematicabfub- 
jets, various een on public Ae and ſevexabepiſ- 
gopal charges. | 27 Lay of: 370 arti 
* — wdiriat, 5 By bis fiſt lady he had two 
children; one only of eee . is at Prone 


e Oxford. bt 20a / 
yy i 1 20.4 ee ene ei 
tin . = G2: No 
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— FRANCIS BULLER' is the eldeſt on Sf lite 
| John Buller, Eſq. of Morval, in che edunty of Cornwall. 

The extenſive parliamentary intereſt of his family is well 
known; this, joined to his own abilities, could not fail to 
raiſe him; early in life, to an eminent rank in his profeſſion. 
After being educated at Wincheſter ſchoel, he'was'called 
to the bar in the year 1763, and 2 into parliament ſoon 
| after 


i | | var BULLER, 123 


alter This ith; allawyer is generally a piblads-t6 a/filk 


gon but ĩt was not ĩmmeiliately obtained ·¶ His profeſſion- 


al debus did not promiſe much,eminence; for hecommenced 


his career as a ſpecial pleader, having ſtudied the practical 
part of this dull but neceſſary branch of legal ſcience under 


the preſent Judge Aſhhurſt, and like his precurſor he was al- 


ways ranked among the moſt eminent in that particular line, 
This character, accordingly, ſoon brought him into great re- 
pute as 2 com mon- la draughtſman ; and - Erſkine, after 


having laid by his word, firſt brandiſhed a pen at his; deſk. | 
His practice at the bar | was, at, the 2 pou mo con- 


fiderable,. . 1 RIA £38 039 16 3:40 8 Ya Mit 
In,x 772, Mr. Buller publiſhed. «« An, n to the 
Law of Nisi Pxlus, . which is a noli me tangere of its kind, and 
will long continne to enjoy a high degree of eſtimation; in 
ddeed, in every thing that did not require an appeal to the 
paſſions,; he ſhewed-himſelf 2 maſter :' then, only he failed | 
Hig-eloquence, as-a.counſel, was neither pleaſing nor pow- 


erful, but on the other hand, few. judges delivex-themſelyes 


with: more propriety than him; his language being dignified, 
and his: manner, perhaps, ſome what too authoritative. This 
affords a proof that the oratory ſuited for the Bay, 1s efſenter 
ally different from that adapted for the bench. 471 

The borough intereſt of his family, added to a matrimoni- 


al alliance with that of the late Earl Bathurſt, at length pro- 


| cured him a filk gown, the place of a Welch judge, and even 


elevated him to the coif, while yet a very young man. He 


was accordingly called to the degree of ſerjeant at law, on be- 
ing appointed one of the juſtices of the court of King's Bench. 


In this capacity his abilities had full play, as he poſſeſſes 
great quickneſs of perception, readily foreſees the oonſequen- 
ces of facts, and anticipates the drift of an argument at the 
firſt glance; but, like the great lawyer whom he has been 


ambitious of copying, he is ſometimes rather too haſty i in 
Ain his concluſions. 
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had his wiſh gratified, by he: ah een . 


„% JUDGE BULLBR, 


7! As toon 4s he aſſumes the ormine; be inſtantly: bttraQ6s 
the particular attention of Lord Mansfield, and altheugh 
the youngeſt judge that was ever promoted to the beneh, yet | 
his opinion had always mere infllonce with the N 9 8 


than that of any of his oollegues. 


Our judge has-alſo at times be bestes of Eee 


| bordering on petulance of difpofition, which has led dim 
into vather unpleaſant alteroatlons. An inftanee of this o- 


ourred at the famous trial of the Dean of St. Afaph, when 
after puſhing his oppoſition to his quondam pupil, Mr. Ert. 
kige, to threats and defianee, he at length fuffered him to ſet 
his authority at nought, and even allowed him to proceed in 
the interrogatories the judge had fo ftrenuouſly oppoſed.” 

' When Lord Mansfield was about to retire, he exerted the 


remains of his once-powerful intereſt to procure the nomi- 


nation of Buller to ſuceeed him, and is even ſaid to have re- 
tained his poſt, on this very aceount, ſome time after he Bad 
been diſenablod by his infirmitics from performing its duries. 

Some time Gnee Sir Franeis exhibited a with to retire from 


; Fer Kitig's Bench, and propoſed an exchange for a ſeat in the 


Common Pleas,” but diffeulties then oeeurred, which defer- 
red the accompliſhment of his wiſhes. He was then fecond | 
on the Bench, and had he removed during the life of Judge 


Gould, he muſt haye fat as third anly in the Common Pleas; 


but on the death of that truly yenerable and honeſt man, he 


ject of his difpleaſyre. 
- He was lately placed at the bead of the Bpetial Commiſſi-. 
on for trying the ſtate priſoners at Maĩdſtone, and be muſt 
be allowed by all eandid men to have conducted himſelf with 


great impartiality. A circumſtance happened on ſthis ca- 
Hon / which gave the Judge a an opportunity to. heut Iris 
— impartldliopxaotigreat 


e; we mean'Tthen:dif- 


every of che letter written by the Rev. Mr. Toung, 
ſon of the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture ; 
of 


a 1 1 


1 Which we ſhall ges fey » Gugle ern is now under 
proſerttion. by the Attorney General. 


= The compliments. paid by the judpe to Me, Fox; the Dube Y 


of Noxfolk, Lord Suffolk, and other nobletten and'yenide- 


men in Oppoſition, have drawn den upon his head be 


abuſo of ſome. of the Minifterial papers; and by u Rrange 
fatality, the great lawyer, formerly ſuſpected of leaning to- 


le attached to prerogative. 

Sir Francis reſides at Mis Wir y-fonk 100 Wer benny 
cht imitation of his brethren. of the long robe. Unbending 
from the #eſtraint of the eoif, he lives without oſtentation; 
but his table is a hoſpitable one, and he pays every attention 


to his gueſts. Gays facetious, liberal in his ednverſation 


and opinions, he deſpiſes the, petty prejudices of the day, 


and} proves that he has conſidered nn, rather i in the | 


charathex of a philoſopher chan a lawyer. 


brought i into a ſtate of 'cu}tivation,. he builds l and 
Portions them out into little farms, at eaſy rents. j 


en ge 2 hoble 3 for his poſenuy 1 
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'THIS gestleman, better known by his . 
on of Peter Pindar, is a native of that part of Devonſhire 


 whish has been called che Garden of England.) He was 


educated, we believe, at Kingſbridge, near which he 
borne! -The fehooluntes of n town, 3 


14 
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wards de ſpotiſm, ar t . ds. en the 


Much to his honour he has improved e 
* waſte land in his neighbouthobd, and when theſe ave 
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Thus, while he is beuefiting the preſent e. he i 10 | 
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The unele of our bard being a ſingle man, and eſtabliſh- 
ed at Fowey, in Cornwall, as a Apotheeary, "took lib ne- 
phew, when youngy? with a Mew tofhis/ſicceeding Hith in 
His buſineſs.” Here he acquired actolerdble ſhare of medical 
knowledgey arid was'in great eſteem with his kinfmati, and 


_ the neighbourhood.” At his leifüre hours he cultivated his 


mind by the peruſal of the beſt” modern writers; and in- 
proved Kimſelf n of drawing, 0 which 


be ſhewed an early propenſity. -- 99077 7 hen 


On che appointment of Sir Wiltatn Wan e Ge. 
ee Jamaica, bout the hear 1969, Mr. Wolcott felt 
a ſtrong inclination ta 'acedmpaty Him, elpecially äs that 


gentleman was # diſtant retation of his own, and a4 great 


friend to the fanlily. © He accordingly prefſed his uticle; not 
only to give his-conſent to the project, but try e 


. favour from Sir Will am 4.40, 


The old gentleman was at firſt See ee ben be i 
turn in his nephew's mind. It was a complete overthrow of 


his favourite ſcheme reſpecting him, and it vas moreover 


depriving himſelf of a -moſt uſeful affiſtant. Remon- 
ſtrances, however, were vain ;- and therefore, with the 


greateſt good nature, he waited \updir the Governor, and 


obtained the favour that the young wiventurer mould make 
one in his ſuite. 4 

In the voyage the ſhip touched at Madeira, where Peter, 
enchanted with. the beauties which nature ſo Juxuriantly 
exhibits in that iſland, wrote ſome exquiſite ſonnets. On 
his arrival at Jamaica, he commenced furgeon, with which 
he blended the practice of phyſic, and was actually nominat- 
ed Phyfician General to the iſland; A circumtimce Howe- 
ver occurred that diverted him for foe time from his me- 


| Meal career, and threw him intö the arms of: a'profefſion, 


for which few men were ever leſs qualified.” ge eagns ava 
The incutibent of the moſt vafuable living in Jamaica 
happetied' to pay dre vn efiute to nature not Why after the | 
Doctor 
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Dor, ſettled there. Whether his practice bed eg been 
ſufficiently lucratiye, or What other motive poſſeſſed him, 
we know not, but, certain it is, he looked upon the vacant 
rectory with a wiſhſuleye. | As there was no clergyman aa 
hand to ſupply the place of the deceaſed, the phyſician of 
© the body commenced. phyſician. of the ſoul, and actually of- 
ſiciated . for a conſiderable time in this capacity, reading the 
0 en ee e e 
ally. nile 
| Fearing, at length; that he Data be geg ee "hag 
gular. miniſter properly inſtituted to the living, the Doctor 
ſet out for England, carrying with him ſtrong letters. of te- 
commendation to the Biſhop of London, that he might not 
only be ordained but alſo be n to bg. nd which 
he had ſerved. | | 
But though his es was ä en ee 2 
ſome, very conſiderable friends in England, the Biſhop re- 
fuſed, to admit him, on the ground, we believe, of his hay- 
ing preſumed to perform the winiſterial duties idem hrivg: | 
proper licenſed thereto. _ lers = 
In conſequence of this diſappointment, the Doctor de- . 
niece his patients and pariſhioners in the Welt - 
Indies; but having preyiouſly obtained the degree of M. D. 
from one of the Scotch univerſities, he went down to the 
place of his former reſidence, and after living there ſome 
time, removed to Truro, - where he praQtiſed for ſeveral 
years as a phyſician, with great credit and ſucceſs. About 
this time his uncle . and left him nearly two Honſam, 23 
pounds. | 
The doQtor's ſaticieal vein * itſelf on various * 
ſions. in Cornwall ; particularly in ſome. humorous jokes, 4 
which he played off upon the late Mr. Roſewarne, of Truro, ö „ 
and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood. He was alſo 1 
engaged in ſome troubleſome r coyen ck ett 
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— him x\ pariſh apprentice. In coals. 
quence of. theſe diſputes, he found that part of the, world 
difagrocable, and thetefors refolved. ee ee 


more-congratial .o hig ente and difpo½rvlt 
During his reſidense in this county, : eb ee had ens 


opportunity of bringing forward to the . world an eminent 
muri genius, who otherwiſe mighe have been buried in 
native country. The perſon we allude to was JonN Ovrs,. 
whoſe rude drawings in eh ! chalk; efpecially likerie(- 
ſev, of] Doctor viewed with-ſome curiofity and admiration 
in his rides through the village of St. Anne, where Opie 
was 4 pariſt apprentice to one Wheeler, a houſe carpenter, 
- Theſs drawings were fo ſuperior to what could beexpect- 
ed in ſuch a place, and from ſuch a perſon, that the phyfi- 
cim.wis iaduerd to become his inſtroctor and his patron. 
leds, by which he profited in a manner that ſurpriſed and 
_ delighted the benevblent tutor. Having made a rapid pro- 
greſs, Opie went to Exeter, where he acquired ſome know- 
lege of en painting. Prom that eicy he removed to Lon- 
don, at wider Sir Joſhua Reyavide became one of the moſt | 
etniment artiſts of the age. lte 
| We are ſorry to temark, however, Sanaa mfr: 
| defftanding took place during ſome years hetwetu the do- 
tor fitid his pupil, and from what we can learn; the cauſe 
ciginated in the forgerfatneſs with which che trams 


3 "3%, <q £9 tyeat his obliywtions to tho former. 


Df thedoQor's poetical productions while he was engag- 

& in the pructioe of phyſic, wo have ſeen only one ſpeci- 
men; but thut is am excellent one, and we truſt our readers: 
rn it in this place. 
In dhe year 1776, when Mr. Polwhele, wett-known by 
his yxrics publicarions, was ut Trurd-ichool, he had given 
to Mint for m evening exeteiſe, to be trauſiated into Engliſh, 
thefollowing beautiful Latin Epigram an fleep : 8 


5 


\ 


peas. This offenſive object occaſioned a decree. to be e 
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4 Wu levis, Joaniquam centitiima mottis imago, . 8 ye 6 : ; 
du Oontsttem cupio te tamen effe tori: : REL 


111% Alma quies, optata veni; nam, fic, fine vita $M, 
Vivere, quam ſuave 7 ſic, ſine 7 08s ** 9 N £52 ? 11 


Of this epigram the doctor was requeſted to give. 2 35 
lation, which he produced i in a few menden as follows: 31 


4 2 * N' 


Come, gentle flcep, attend thy votry's prayer, / cog 
And tho? death's image to my couch r repair, * a 

Tow ſweet, thus lifeleſs, yet with life to lie, 

Thus, without dying, 0 how ſireet | to Me; 


„Our author's fiſt literary vroduQien 1 was an « E to 
ce the Reviewers,” 4to. 1782, a truly laughable piece, of fa- 
tire, and certainly diſcharged againſt fair game, His next 
performance was « Lyric Odes to. the Royal Academicians,” 

1785, in which is a happy mixture of wit, taſte, and ele- 
gance, but at the ſame time it muſt be allowed, that a want 
of candour diſtinguiſhes the criticiſms, and hi, n__ 
reſpect to the paintings of Mr. Weſt. | 

In the year following he publiſhed another ſet of odes to 
the members of the Royal Academy, bearing the ſame cha- 


— 


racteriſtics. About the ſame time he produced a perform- 


ance of more originality and boldneſs. This was the Lowfrad, 
a mock heroic. poem, e in wit, N and 
ſtrength. 

The duet on which our Satiriſt araited; this ne 
piece, was this: — His Majeſty one evening at ſupper ob- 
ſerved a human hair upon his plate, among ſome green 


forth, that all the cooks, ſcullions, &c. in the royal kit- * 
chen, ſhould have their heads ſhaved. Great murmurings 
were excited by this mandate; but the law, like has of 6. 


Meqes and. Perſians, was irrevocable. A. 


On this intident, Peter formed his — 


only changing E nen poetica; to 
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His next production was an epiſtle to Jauxs 8 bk 
Eſq. the ſelf-ſufficient attendant upon Dr.-Jahaſon .to the 


Hebrides. This was followed by Bozzr and Prorei in 
which the folly of tittle rattle N og is eraſe in the 
happieſt manner. ” 

The greateſt ſucceſs attended our author* 8 + VR 
Never did any ſatirift diſplay ſuch various excellence. Thoſe 
who diſapproved his ſentiments, and were offended at his 
freedom and want of reſpect for authority, could not read 
his poems with unmoved muſcles. To give a catalogue of 
his numerous writings would be needleſs. There can be 
no occafion-to ſpecify at length what is univerſally known, 
and as univerfally admired. Though our author has ſhone 

moft conſpieuouſſy as 2 ſatirift; and here indeed his ſplen- 
daour has been of an extraordinary brilllaney, yet the rea- 
der of his ſonnets will ſometimes be diſpoſed to regret his 
| having devoted ſo much of his ine and ann 
and perſonal ſubjects. 

The admirers of poetical exeellenee may hug at our 
bard's pleafant tales and whitnſicsl deſeriptions; but they 
Vill fee] as more exquiſite ſenſation og reading the tender 
And fentimental effuſions of his pen. 

The Doctor, we underſtand, lately ſuperintended a new 
edition of Pilkington's dictionary of Painters, to which he 
made ſome additions. Before we conclude, it may not be 
amiſs to rethark, that in his converſation out gatitiſt does 


not exhibit either that facetiouſneſs or acerbity which are 


fo eminently difphyed in his works. 

Neither ought we to finiſh this article without Ane 

that Mefits. Robinſons, Golding, and Walker, agreed, in 
es, to pay Dr. W. in annuity of 240 J. per anmm, for 
© topy-right of bis works. -, Unfortunately, being to 

ſome obſcurity -in drawing voy the "agreement, it has been 

contended by one party; that it implies only thofe of the 

| Port already publiched, white"the ochers wiſh to/inctude all 


x : i 
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ve moſt cordially recommend an amicable adjuſtment,” and 
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: an miy bee be given 10 the word, by tho facetions 


Peter. 
We i Apes that an Alen A common law - = "0 
been ſucceeded by a chancery ſuit ; and without entering in- 
to the merits of à queſtion, on which fome future Chan- 
cellor may decide in the courfe of the ninetreuth century, 


immediate compromiſe to all parties. What a pity; that the 
Tapacious harpies of the law fhould be ee pet mp . 


| up the patrimony of the Muſes ! 


Our poet, we believe, once more praiſes 23 2 pkydeian. 


Lately recovered from an afhma, he has acquired av inti- 


mate acquaintance with the theory of that diſeaſe, aud is 


hitmſelf a living inſtance, that with ſuilful management it is 


not fatal, even in its laſt and worſt ſtages. He has alſo 


minutely PR ing the dawn] * that delicate N 


the human ear. 
This is a ſpecies of e e ts bi is 6e 
the ſummit of Parnaſſus, nor 'drawn from the fountain 


Hippocrene; but there is a certain univerſality in genius, 
hich, indeed, conſtitutes one of its chief charactvriſtics. 


ew. 
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ob IX the ableſt and beſt prelates of whom the 
Church of England has to boaſt, originally aroſe from very 
humble ſituations in ſociety. The catalogue of her primateb, 

in particular, almoſt entirely conſiſts of perſons of-ldwhriexs | 
traction. Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, and Whitgifty he 
great pillars of the church eſtabliſnment after the ſeparation. 
from fe * yoke, were all of a mean deſcent, if, as in 
* "A the- 
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the vulgar phraſeology of common life, porety an mean- 

neſs be ſynonymous.  - =. 
were en educated and | naionined by pab- 

te charity. Wa 

Laud' n was à weaver z tha was Tillonouts 3 and 

none of them appear to p been in een to = 

vide for his ne EY 

Potter was a ſervitor in idk OY $ and both 3 

wil Secker were more indebted to good fortune, and lucky 

hits in life, chan to e e e ve ee 

_ to) the epiſcopal. bench. t 

Nor has this been the al} Wel Aich che anc of Eng- 
land. The moſt eminent of the Roman pontiffs ſprung 

from obſcurity; and the poor people in Italy, until of late, 


bave been accuſtomed to excite in their children an applica- 


tion to ſtudy, by relating to them the ſtory of Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth. That great man was the ſon of a cottager; and 
on his elevation to the tiara, he uſed to ſay in contempt 
of the paſquinades that were made upon his birth, that he 
was domus niatus illuftri* tc born of an illuſtrious houſe, 
ie betauſc the ſun· beams paſſing through the broken walls and 
« * roof, illuſtrated every corner of his father's hut!“ 
Dr. Moore, the preſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury, is a 
native of Glouceſter, where his father was a butcher, in 
ſuch low circumſtances that he could not afford the ex- 
pences neceſſary to give his ſon that liberal education which 
he both deſired and deſerved. He was therefore brought up 
at the free ſchool of his native city, and on account of his 
docility of behaviour and promiſing talents, ſome. friends 
procured for him a humble ſituation in Pembroke College, 
Oxford; whence he afterwards removed to Chriſt-Church. 
While at college, he applied himſelf to his ſtudies with 
0 nen N Fa and acquired Sreat reſpect by his 


3 This fortunatcly loſe of is int 
| by Mon: = play upon word; and un s wach "i 
 modeft 
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modeſt OTE the regularity of a ooadud, and n. 
claſſical attainments. 


He had, however, with ll theſe qualieation, no higher 


proſpect before him than that of a country curacy, till one 


been Gebe dee broad; wht ethics: | 


oecur in the great game of human life, and bring the ob- 
ſcureſt individual to the moſt unlikely of all gtuations. 


The late Duke of Marlborough affected to love the ſtudy 
of mathematics; and in ' conſequence of that propenſity, - 
Mr. Bliſs, Savilian profeſſor of geometry and aſtronomer 
royal, was frequently at Blenheim. In one of his viſits 
there, the Duke aſked the profeſſor to recommend him a 


young man qualified to act as private tutor to the Marquis 
of Blandford. Bliſs, whoſe ideas never went beyond the 
preſent circumſtance, had no thoughts of his own ſon, but 
was puzzling his brains to pitch upon ſome perſon that 
might anſwer the Duke's purpoſe. At the time he was 
thus ruminating, young Moore happened to be ſtrolling in 


the park, and as he was of the ſame college with the Pro- 
feſſor, who reſpected his character, he at once mentioned 


him to his Grace, as one well en ann 
NJ charge. e a * 
n conſequence of: eee Mr. Moore was 
ſent for, who readily accepted the offer which was made 


him. But the pride of the Ducheſs would not permit her 
to allow her ſon's tutor to dine i in her preſence; and there- | 


fore Mr. Moore was obliged to put up with a place at the 
ſecond: table. The mortification ariſing from this circum- 


ſtance; perhaps, was not then very great: but it is re- | 
markable, that this haughty dame when ſhe became a wi- 
dow, 1 rn ee 1 ſame tutor to receive her 


hand! e 
Few men in Mr: Mans ene dre des 
pled how to act on ſuch an occaſion; His prudence, however, 


{6 ot him foreſee that no real good could well reſult to him D = 
e Row 
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| retbiieittuitanir'of the papa: and he ecconditgly de- 
_ clined it. This generous conduct endearing him to his pu- 


pil and the whole family, every exertion argen N 
mote'his advancement in the church. TO EEIES | 
rr 
40% upon Dr. Moort, and obtained for him, in 1769, 4 
golden prebend in the cathedral of Durham; to which a 


valuable living was annexed. In 1991, his Grace perſon- 
ally ſolicited for him, of the King, the Deanery of Canter- 


bury, and fame > e eee eee 


. 5 £45 # . A 4 T's 


n thb deb of: Dr. eee 1983, the 
1 Canterbury was offered to the two greateſt prelates 
that then ornamented the Engliſh Church, Lowth: and 
Hurd. The former declined the tranſlation, from his great 


age, and the lanet, ſoom his attachment te his own dioceſe 


will not venture to ſay, that his Majeſty, on this, deſired 
each of theſe great men to recommend one of the biſhops to 
him, as che ſitteſt in their judgment to fill the metropoliti- 
cal chair; and that they both, without having any know- 
lege of each other's opinion, mentioned Dr. Moore. 
To have ſuppreſſed this aneedote in this place would have 


ported, and it may be true. As for our part, we are in- 
elinell to believe that the real fact 3s otheruiſe, and that his 
_ advancement to che primacy was the efeQ of the fame pa- 


tronage which firſt raiſed him in the church. Moſt: un- 
doubtedly he had not evinced any of thoſe ſtrong powers 
which could have produced fo remarkable a predilection in 
his favour in the minds of his learned brothren 3 beſides, 
we might ſay, that it is very unlikely a poſt of ſuch comde- 
quence-{howld, in 2 manner, be ſuffered to go a-. leg ging · 
Let the matter be as it may, Dr. Moore obtained the n- 


8 2 coeleſiſtical dignity, and bis conduct in it has 


8 . 5, been 
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been ſo. decorous, as to reflect. great. honour upon him 
ſelf, and his patrons. The {ce of Canterbury requires 
a very temperate perſon ; and his grace has exaQly, ſtecred 
that courſe, which bis illuſtrious predeceſſors, Tillotſon and 
Secker, purſucd with to rey, and. benefit 05 
the churck. 

He has viſaly avsidod taking 333 in 1 of 5 
diſputes, neither has he adopted any ſteps to inflame. the 
minds of diſſenters on the one hand, nor to alarm the friends | 
of. orthodoxy on the other.. "os 

When any meaſure has been before the Houſe of Peers, 
in which the intereſts of the church were at all concerned, 
his Grace has generally been an able, but moderate ſpeaker. 
During his primacy, the extenſion of toleration, and epiſco- 
pacy have taken place ; for the Catholics have been greatly 
relieved; and Bithops have been appointed in America. 
Both theſe circumſtances had his Grace's countenante. and 
ſupport. He has, moreover, been the conſtant friend of . 
merit; and numerous acts of generous Nn might ve | 
recorded in his praiſe. 

It too frequently happens, that men of obfeutt ei f. 
fect to forget he lowly ſtock from whence they fprung. An 
elevation for which they were no way prepared by family 
connexions, generally turns their heads dizzy with falfe 
pride; and then a view of their humble deſcent becomes of- 
fenſire. Former friendſhips and fituations are conſequently 
wiped. out of their remembrance, and poor relations are 
carefully ſhunned, or are caſt into the ſhade, to ſubfiſt on a 
pittance privately beſtowed, that they may not tarniſh the 
dignity of the great perſonage to hom they have the for- 
tune to be allied. 'He who rifes fuperior to this common 
failing is a true philoſopher, and worthy of our eſteetn. 

Dr. Moore no fooner began ts taſte the ſweets of prof 
perity, than he eagerly haſtened to communicate a portion 


of 8285 to his family 3 and as he advanced in dee 6 
his 
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his-attention to them was proportionably encreaſed. This is 
an eulog j far more honourable than that derived from the 

moſt illuſtrious talents, or the moſt ſplendid actions. 
The Archbiſhop has only printed two ſermons; the one 
preached” on the thirtieth of January, 177, before the 


Lords, and the other on the faſt-day in 17811. 


His Grace married a . of n gr "_ whom 
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TH "ou eminent 3 N once e illuminated the 
literary | hemiſphere with ſuch ſplendour, and i in which Joh 8 
SON ſhone with the moſt diſtinguiſhed luſtre, has for ſome 
time, been reduced to a very ſmall number of luminaries. | 

The veteran who. now. calls for our conſideration long 
KEI in this illuſtrious circle with conſiderable reputation, 
and enjoyed a degree of applaufe, on account of his pro- 
ductions, which has been the lot of but few. He bas, 
however, ſeen the greateſt ornaments of literature cut off, 
and hardly any others worthy notice ariſing in their place. 
He has beheld the 1 New: philoſophy ſpreading its glare wide 
around, and obtaining admiration ; z and he has lived to wit- 
neſs a new theatrical taſte, uſurping the province of the ge- 


nuine drama, and threatening complete deſtruction to one 


of the fineſt branches of poeſy. 

He has alſo exiſted long enough to witneſs A e 
not only i in matters of a political nature, but in manners, 
ſentiment, and amuſements. Surely ſuch à man, {till re- 
taining all his faculties i in their priſtine vigour, cannot con- 
template the ſurrounding ſcene in which he i 1s nearly iſo- 
lated, without feeling all his ſenſibilities wounded! But 


| E wave reflection, and 2 to narrative. 


Mr 


* 5 anTHUR MURPHY, "yy 
Mr. Monony: ad born 1 Cork, about Ae FR 1927, | 


and received in that city the rudiments of his education.” 

From Ireland he was ſent to theJeſuit's College at 8t Omers, 
and attained in chat learned ſeminary a very extenhe Ktiow-" 
lege of the Latin language. Belt eee At, , Es 
His uncle, Who reſided in the Weſt⸗Indies, defigning 

him for trade, he was placed in a'Banking-houſe in Lom- 
| bard-ſtreet.. But the Muſes ſoon - attracted him from the 
bill- book and the ledger; and inſtead of applying himſelf to 
commercial ſtudies, all his attention was devoted to the 
writings of the moſt elegant authors, ancient and modern. 
The compting-houſe was of courſe ſoon” entirely aban- 
doned: and, with a very ſcanty pittance of this world's 
ſtore, he entered himſelf, in 1750, a member of the Socie- 
ty of Gray's Inn, and became an adventurer in FOI 
partly from neceſſity and partly from choice. 7 

At firſt; indeed, he formed the deſign of berg the 
ſtage as a profeſſion, but after two or three eſſays, one of 
which was in the character of Othello, he found Himſelf 
| better Ps to write ee Wen att ppg ln #394 
* Dr e Suri 


A N 22 * l CES JC 42: 
- Rarity hyrchill, W evi, was Ree 125 ſevere on this 
attempt on the part of Mr. Murphy, whom he always perſecuted with a 
rancour that ſeemed, - from its violence, to have ariſen in ef diſlike : 9/13 


ln perſon tall, a figure form- d' to pleaſ 109 1 900 
6 If 3 — charm, depriv d of eaſe; 1 
« When motionleſs he ſtands, we all approve : „ 
What pity tis the THIN G was made to mov e! 
His voice in one dull, deep, uprary'd ſounßdſc .. 
Ys Me. 6e Seems to break forth from caverns under ground; ET. 
From hollow cheſt, the low-ſepulchral note 40% art 
Py Unwilling heaves, and ſtruggles i in his throat. | 


Could authors butcher'd give an actor grace, n Ly 
All muſt to him reſign the foremoſt place. ee 


op — oe 
: 


« When he attempts, in ſome one fav kite Part, . 
« 'To ape the feelings of a manly heart, R 
« His honeſt features the diſguiſe def 9 nn en 
And his face loudly gives his tongue 9 lie, at {7-0 NN. 
Still in extreme, he knows no happy mean, | 1 
13 * jy P. mad, or * Fupidly ſerene: ly 
| In 
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His fax& literary undertaking that we know of was the 
| Gray's Ian Journal, which he commenced in 1752, and 
= - continued for two pears. This work was not without its 
_. merit, or cn celebrity, though when compared with the 
other periodical papers of the ſame time, particularly the 
formidable Rambler, it ſinks intd inſigniſicnnce, This pub- 
lication, however, was the meaus of introducing. the author 
to the acquaintance of Dr. Samuel Johnſon, and a9 be nase · | 
doteis curious, it is worth relating in this place. 9 
r. Murphy was on a viſit. at the country-houſe, of Foote, : 
Aha was wanted for his-jouteal. Being ill-difpoſ- = 
ed for compoſition, the Engliſh Ariſtophanes produced a 
new French miſcellany, in Which was an Eaſtern; apologue 
remarkably ingenious. This pleaſed our author fo well, that 
We he tranſlated it at once; and ſent it to his printer. Oa his 
3 5 return to town, he found that this tale had been taken by 
the French writer from Johnſon's Rambler without acknow- 
legement. Hurt at this unintentional, plagiariſm, Murphy 
waited upon Johnſon, and made his apology- The moraliſt 
was eaſily pacified; and an acquaintance —— _ 
continued till Johnſon's death. = | 
_ xo At the beginning of the preſent reign, Murphy enliſted 
F as a party- writer, in rindication of Lord Bute's adminiſtra- 
tion; aud though his labours were but ſeeble, in 'cOmpari- 
fon with the keen attacks of Oppoſition, he was handſome- 
| ly rewarded by thoſe whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed. 
p At this time he was in babits of intimacy Sich Mr. | 
8 Wilkes; and though they were engaged in a fierce paper 
25 war, the former | in the Auditor, and 25 Lorber b. in che North 
Briton, | 


Nin <a 8 ths HE aftor flags 1 ; > *» 
EIN In paſſion, tears the paſſion i into rags. . 1 | b cc 
* « Can none remember ert kun all on 
„When in the Moos . to dat; 
„When oer the © og , ſtandard bore, i 1 
* Whilſt common enſe 1100 trembling at the door. 
Rosciap, L 363, 
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Briton, yet they knew not, for ſome time, that they were 
fighting wich each other. On the diſcovery of the: ſecret, 
| Wilkes's partizans entered into. a reſolution. to oppoſe any 
nem piece which Mr. Murphy might bring forward on che 
ſtage, Aocordingly, when our author's farce of What we 
muſt all eome to, was performed, a violent patty-pirit- 
maniſeſted itſelf; and che piece, though free from any poli- 
tical alluſions, was damned! Some years afterwarde it was 
again produced, under the title of * Three Weeks after 
Marriage, when it received unmixed applauſe, * has 
continued a favourite entertainment ever ſincſdge. 
Murphy expoſtulated with Wilkes on the conduct of his 
friends, and the patriot not only diſavowed any ſhare in 
their proceedings, but promiſed, that ſhould any fature 
occaſion offer, he would himſelf come forward * his Nr. 
ty in the offended bard's ſupport. 1080 
As à political writer, Mr. Murphy never role leer ck. 
tinguiſhed eminence, otherwiſe we ſuppoſe he would have 
obtained either preferment or a penſion. The only thing 
with which he was favoured; as far as we know, was the 
poſt of Commiſſioner of Bankrupfs, which he held till the 
appointment of Lord Thurlow to the great ſeal; and when 
the preſent Chancellor « came into hos he eee old 
friend upon the liſt. A 
Though regularly called Lent d besen 41. 


coln's Inn, after a long ſtruggle, he never obtained any e 


. tepſive practice, nor any ſhare of credit on account of legal 
abilities. as enen ne earns Arne 2 con- 
fiderable tim. 

As a writes, he has FURY in 1 3 ds 

may be ſaid vf him, what few who have written for the ſtage 

can boaſt, that he has been. equally ſucceſsful in cpmedy and 
tragedy. His pieces in the former line èvince great know» 
lege of the world, and a minute acquaintance with the hu- 


beige me et 
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man character, combined with that livelineſs of fancy which 
is eſſentially neceſſary to produce the ſenſations of mirth. 

In his tragedies, one remarks a happy delineation of cha- 

racter, joined to a due mixture of the pathetic and heroic, 
clothed with language at once appropriate, eaſy, and elegant. 
So great has been the ſucceſs of his plays, that though the 
receipts of the former Drury-lane theatre never amounted to 
three hundred pounds a night, he gained eight hundred 
hundred pounds by his “ Grecian Daughter;” and very 
near the ſame fum by His Way to keep Him.” 

Mr. Murphy” s intimacy with the firſt geniuſes of the age 
tended greatly to improve his taſte, and conſequently to ren- 
der his productions elegant. Such an affociation is of won- 
derful benefit to a riſing and emulous writer. In the com- 
pany of fuch as Johnſon and Burke, a man poſſeſſed of any 
portion of genius could not fail to have improved his mind. 

To have been in habits of cloſe friendſhip with theſe perſons 
required no ſmall portion of literary and moral merit. 

Mr. Murphy had the credit of introducing Johnſon to the 
| acquaintance of Mr. Thrale. He was alſo a ee of on 


club which Johnſon inſtituted in Eſſex- ſtreet. 


In 1762 he wrote an Eſſay on the Life and 952860 of Hen- | 
ry Fielding, prefixed te the complete edition of that writer's 
works, for which he received a conſiderable fum. On this 
| occaſion he behaved in a manner which few biographers 
will, perhaps; be diſpoſed to imitate. A conſiderable quan- 
tity of letters and anecdotes were put into his hands, by Sir 
John Fielding, aud others, to elucidate the memoir. On 
examining theſe communications, he found that many of 
them were well adapted to amuſe the public, but that at the 
ſame time they tended to tarniſh the memory of the de- 
ceaſed. He, therefore, ſuppreſſed them; and gave to his 
production the qualified title of an eſſay. He followed a 
fimilar line of conduct with in to the life of his friend 

| Johnſon, 
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| his Friend Johnſon, "which": was s publiſhed i in 1793 „ and for 


which he was handſomely rewarded. | 
About the ſame time appeared his tranflation of Tacitus 


in four quarto volumes. In this work he had been engaged 
for many years; and there is a eircumſtance reſpecting i it 
which does Mr. Murphy infinite honour. Not long before 


the publication of this work, a nobleman of high rank and 


whom he moſt eſteemed, the immortal Burke, and he ac- 


cordingly made a noble facrifice' of intereſt to friendſhip! 


His laſt literary production was a tragedy never perform- 


ed, entitled Arminius ;” and he has been lately engaged 
in writing the life of the modern Ariſtophanes, Samuel 
Foote. 2 ; 


Mr. "Murphy's s claſſical knowledge and taſte appear to 
great advantage in his Latin poems, particularly i in a verſion 
of Gray's Elegy ; and we remember to have ſeen an elegant 


tranſlation of Addiſon's Letter from Italy, written by him, 
but never printed. 


Mr. Murphy afually reſides at Hammerſmith, enjoying 


d an eaſy independence. He is a very entertaining companion, 


abounding in anecdotes, of which he is engagingly commu- 


nicative in company. His character is highly reſpectable; 
and he enjoys the i intimacy of ſome of the firſt EDU 
in the kingdom. 

We are ſorry, however: to obſerve, that his health f is on 
the decline, and that he has been obliged to go to Briſtol, 


for. the benefit of the WARES ob te, W. 


conſequence in the political world ſignified to the tranſlator 
his wiſh to have it dedicated to him. Murphy, however, 
had previouſly determined to inſcribe his labours to the 1 man 
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" FARL or DARTMOUTH. 


| 8 WILLIAM, Earl of Dartmouth, ſucceeded his father in 
the year 1731, being then only twenty-five years of age. 
1 755 be eſpouſed a rich heireſs of the name of Nichols, 
by whom he got a very conſiderable addition to his fortune, 
and in 1757 was choſen Recorder of Litchfield. | 
His Lordlhip being of a pious turn of mind, his conduct 
has been chiefly marked by an attention to religious duties, 
for which, xs well as correctneſs of manners, he has been 
more diſtinguiſhed than moſt men of the fame rank. Not- 
withſtanding this, he has not entirely abſtracted himſelf from |; 
public affairs, for we Gnd him at times filling ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable offices in the ſtate. 
His Lordſhip connected himſelf early- in | life APY the 
Rockingham party, and when they came into. power in 
1765, he was made Firſt Lord of Trade, and ſworn of the 
privy-council. | | 
He, however, does not EIS to haye 8 ſtaunch 
to his old friends; for although he went out with them, yet 
about the year 1772 he was induced to accept. of the poſt of 
Secretary of State, and ſoon after removed to the head of 
the board of trade. In this Gtuation he took a warm and de- 
cided part againſt the Americans, which recommended him, 
ſo much to his Majeſty, that in 1775 he had the cuſtody of 
the Privy Seal confided to him, which office he retained dur-. 
| ing the whole remaining term of Lord North's adminiftration. 
This noble Lord, who, along with the late Baron Smythe, 
was the chief ſupporter of the evangelical preathing at the 
Lock chapel, is by many conſidered a methodiſt. It is ſome- 
what remarkable that a man of his retired and ſerious turn of 
mind ſhould engage in the buſy career of politics. Soon 
after his diſmiſſion, he joined the coalition, and by them was 
appointed Lord Steward of the Houfehold, which place he 
retained about nine months, and when his friends were driven 
g 2 ö 
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ry TAP power, he retired with them, ha Hos continued ever 
; hoes in the obſcurity of private life. 

During the ſtruggle about the regeney 1 wal the hide of 
| the; prince, for which his Highneſs ſhewed his gratitude, by 
appointing his ſon, Lord Lewiſham, Warden of the Stan- 

naries of Cornwall. 

Lord Dartmouth is eſteemed a man of ſenſe, and was . 

psi dered as a tolerable ſpeaker in the Houſe of Lords. In 

private life, he bears the. character of a good huſband, 2 

good parent, and a kind maſter ; and is, on the whole, one 

of the moſt inoffenſive among the nobility. 

So early as the year 1755, we land the late Mr. James 
Hervey, author of the © Meditations,” &c. one of his Lord- 
wo s intimates, and ſpeaking highly of his pious diſpoſition. 

He was alſo the cloſe friend of the late Counteſs of Hun- 


80 tingdon, Mr. George Whitfield, and all the eminent ſupport- 


9 
& — © 
ay 


ers of Calviniftical Methodiſm. It muſt be allowed, that as 

a private man he has borne himſelf with an uniform charac- | 

ter through life; and with the profeſſien « of en has invari- 
ably e the Pructiet of it. 


„ P : „ 
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5 R non. AND REV. DR SHUTE E BARRINGTON, 
lonp BISHOP or DURHAM, 


orte $807k BARRINGTON, who was created an | Engliſh 
Viſcount in the year 1720, was was the intimate ftiend of the 
immortal Locke, and, like him, a firm aſſertor of the liber- | 
ties of mankind, an acute metaphyſician, and an able expoſit- 
- or and defender of the ſacred ſcriptures. His Lordſhip died 
the latter end of 1734, and left behind him ſix ſons, five of 
whom have arrived at great eminence in the profeſſions of tlie 
army, navy, the 2 an the church. 79 Ts 
91 1462-04: e 
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The fubjeRt of our preſent notice was the 3 of . 
theſe, and was. born about the year 173 2. He received his 
| | Education at Eton ſchool, whence he was removed to the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he was entered of Merton Col- 
lege ; but he afterwards went to Chriſtchurch, of which 
he became a ſtudent, 8 
He entered into holy orders in 039 and "a ee 
| ing 1 took his degree of Maſter of Arts. June 10th, 1762, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him; and 
in 1766, on the death of Dr. Taylor, he was preſented to 
a canon reſidentiariſhip i in the cathedral of St. Paul. 
In the year 1769 he was made Biſhop of Landaff; and 
| while in that ſtation he brought a bill into the Houſe of Lords, 
the object of which went to check the increaſing evil of ma- 
_ trimonial infidelity, by preventing perſons divorced by par- 
liament from marrying thoſe with whom they had been cri- 
minal. His Lordſhip obſerved, that many actsof adultery 
had been committed ſolely with the intention to obtain ſe- 
paration, in order to form new alliances; and, therefore, 
he was deſirous of putting a legal barrier againſt that licen- 
8 tious practice. In this attempt he was ſupported by the opi- 
nion of the ableſt la wyers and divines in the kingdom. His 
| laudable deſign, however, fell to the ground; though had it 
taken place, much good would have been effeCted by it, and 
the long catalogue of divorces muſt have been drawn 
within a very narrow compaſs. 9817 

In the year 1782, his Lordſhip v was tranſlated to the ſee | 
of Saliſbury, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his 
liberality i in repairing and beantifying the noble cathedral of 
that dioceſe ; and on the death of Biſhop Egerton, in 1791, 
he was tranſlated to Durham; with the apProhatign of er 
well-wiſher to the church and ſtate. 1 

In his epiſcopal capacity, his Lordfhip has e him- 
ſelf with great dignity of manners, and with the moſt ex- 
emplary attention to the duties of his office. 
He 
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110 42 
8 , — 


He has been very watchful over the behaviour of his ler- 


gy 3 and has ſhewn a moſt commendable circumſpection 


vith reſpect to the character —— a of Gal | 


| Untds for holy orders,” 


Wich a laudable zeal | to promote the ſtudy of ted lite-- 


rature, he beſtows premiums upon ſuch candidates as ex- 
cel in the Hebrew and Greek languages. This, we believe, 
is quite a novel practice; and doubtleſs, were it generally 


followed, it would not only create'a ſpirit of emulation i . | 


young perſons preparing for the church, but would, more- 
over, render moſt of them aſhamed of appearing before he 


Biſhop ot Archdeacon without a tolerable ſhare of ry 
learning.” $6, Apr, 20 N rp 
One anecdote of his Lordſhip does high MICS... to bis | 
liberality and his piety. A relation of Mrs. Barrington, hav- 
ing experienced ſome embarraſſments and diſappointments 
in life, wiſhed to amend his fituation (being a military c of- 
ficer), by entering into the church, chinking that the Biſhop 
would provide handſomely, for him. On making the ne- 
ceſſary application to his kinſman, he v was aſked what pre- 
| ferment would ſatisfy him. To this home queſtion: he 
readily anſwered, that about 500 J. a- year would make him 
a happy man. © Lou ſhall hate it, ſaid his Lordfhip, 
e but not out of the patrimony of the church. I will not 


« deprive a worthy and regular divine to provide for a ne- | 


« ceſſitous relation. You ſhall have the ſum you mention. 
« yeirly out of my own pocket. nt tg 
'The Biſhop has publiſhed ſeveral Gngle ſermons, 8 
ſome epiſcopal charges, which have been greatly eſteemed. 
He alſo contributed ſome valuable notes to Mr. Bowyer” 8 
cc Conjectures on the New Teſtament,“ and he has given 
the world an edition of his father's « Miſcellanea Sacra,” 
in three volumes, gro. with! Er additions and crree- 
U 
Though a M of adriiniſtration, he kas conducted 
himſelf in n parliament with great moderation. 
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THE 8 2 an . mig in . lie, has been 


| uſually beheld, throughout all Europe, with 2 certain de- 

gree_ of coolneſs, bordering on contempt, In Spain, we 
 belieye, comedians. are not admitted to confeſſion, at this 
very day; ang it js well known, that in France, previouſly 
ta the. abolition, or at leaſt the imitation of the. Manarchy: 
we 15 "not permitted” to participate l 6 2 Chriſtian , burial. 8 
In this country, illiberal prejudices are happily, of | leſs avail, 
and the names of Shakſpeare and of Garrick have contri- 


buted not 2 little to ſhield tn whole mar ies from ei. 


84 


Friwinate contumely WT ts wad 


The obje& of thin meme. known, to all Jovers of the 
drama by the familiar name of * Tom King,” ſeems to 
have received a better education than the bulk of the frater- 
bity. His family, which was reſpectable, ſent him 10 A 
good gratnmas-ſchool j in the country, whence, at a pr oper 
period, he TAY m OP» and. articled t to an at- 
berneg. Stic tg 54s r ien 
He ſqon, however, begame \ captivated wich the lage; 
and quitting his profeſſion, accompanied Shuter, and join- 
ed a ſtrolling company, about thirty miles from London. 
This, of courſe, irritated hig parents, who, inſtead of en- 
| deavouring to reclaim, abandoned and left him to ſhift for 
mlelf. Ik. Tate Wilkinſon is- correct. in his. dates, Mr. 
| ing n my t now have been on the ſtage full half a: century, 
bor he tells us, that he played under Mr. Garrick i in 1748. | 
"hoſe who, have ſeen this excellent actor of late, will 
| ſcarcely be induced to belieye, that for many years after his 
firſt 2 appearance he played almoſt excluſively i in tragedy. In 
1748, he performed George Barnwell ; and next year ap- 


peared in in Dublin i in the ner of che Au * Father ! f 
He 


5 terly a ſtyle, as to obtain the moſt flattering PE, and 
qo" aſſaſt the run af that excellent comedy. 


— 


but could not fix on a made of doing it 
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e bg ah ned an engagement at Bath, where he 
contraRed a friend(dip with Miſs Baker, at that time a ce- 
lebrated dancers and who is at proſent his wife, Pw 
Mis ſugeeſs at Bath recommended him to the managers = 

© of Drury-lane, who employed him at a fall falary, and 


intruſted him only with inferior parts ; nor could he, for 
ſome time, obtain any character in the leaſt ſuitable to is 
talents. He thezefore quitted that theatre, repaired again to 


Ireland; and acted in a' conſiderable number of comic cha- 


racters, with great applauſe. He had, by this time, con- 


trived to form in Publin a very reputable ſet of acquaint- 
ange, and would: probably have remained in that country, 
had he not foreſeen the diviſions which were likely to take 


place in its theatrical concerns. He accordingly applied to 
Mr. Garrick, and the fame of his merit, having reached 


; Lacan ON roars he Was e Wa 2 ee 100 
decal 0 e 4 4 

"Garrick wette brovglt bim out in i Cres * | 
Tom, in the % Conſcious Lovers; in which, and many 


other comic fituations, he obtained uncummon applauſe. 


Bot what raiſed bis fame to the ſtandard at which it after- 


wards ſtood was his inimitable performance of Lord Qgleby, 
inthe © Chnde@ine Marriage,” which he executed in ſo maſ- 


IL is ſaid, tut Garrick iended to ply the pai 


On this he defired King to try it, and was Pops" with 


tlie hirſt ſpecimen he gave at the rehearſal, that he declared, 
would be one of the firſt comic characters on the ſtage. 
On the death of Mr. Powell, in 1765, Mr. King pus- 


chaſed: his ſhare of the Briſtol theatre, which turned nut 


profitable to him; and with his winter engagement at 
Dehry Laue, produced a very handſome income. Hs fold 
it, however, a few years after, to Mr. Palmer, of the the- 
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" atre-at Bath (lite of che poſt- office), and 4 the pro- 
perty of Sadler's Wells; but this not being ſo Bee | 
as he wiſhed, he diſpoſed of it to Mr: Wroughton. 
When Mr. Sheridan and the "other pürtners Nd 
Drury. lane Houſe, that gentleman's inimitable Tamedy of - 
„The School for Scandal“ was brought out. This af- 
forded Mr. King a net/ opportunity of diſplaying his" ta- 
tents for comedy, in the character of Sir Peter Teazle z 
and when Sheridan embarked' ſo deeply in politics, as to 
prevent his attending the duty of the theatre, he delegated 
his power to King, and appointed him acting manager. 

A little before this, Mr. King had abſented himſelf dur- 
ing a Whole ſeaſon from the ſtage ; on his return, he wrote 

an interlude for his introduction, called 6 A dramatic 
Oo, Which was . received. He has alſo written 
«| Love at firſt Sight,“ a ballad Farce, acted at Drury-lane 
in 1765; and & Wirs laſt rr 3 farce, Played At 
= ſame houſe in 1769. F 

But in the midſt of this proſperity, end When he had rea- 
* 2 handſome fortune, à paſſion, - which he had long 
ſuppreſſed, is reported to have broke out, and deſtroyed his 
5 pleaſing proſpects. While under Mr: Garrick's dominion, _ 
and a candidate for public fayour, he diſcovered an infur- 
mountable propenſity to play; and although cautioned 
againſt it, yet he could not reſiſt, but loſt all his earnings 
at the gaming table. One night, however, fortune ſmiled, 
and he gained ſo large a ſum as 2000 1. On this he is ſaid 
to have immediately made a moſt ſolemn declaration, both 

to Garrick and his wife, „that he would never touch a 
dice-box again !“ It has even been ſaid, that he executed 

a bond fox a ſum of money to the former, under penalty 
of forfeiture in caſe he ever gamed. King kept his reſo- 
for many years, until, by the death of his friend 

« Davy,” he perhaps deemed himſelf abſolved from his 

agree 70 n — an extenſive circle of . 
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1 


1 


; = aequtiatange, b he was induced to enter himſelf, about. 


the year 1784 or 1785, a member of the club at Miles's, 


merely from the love of ſociety, and fully ſecure, as he 


thought, againſt the allurements of play. He was, how⸗ 


ever, at laſt tempted; and loſing, at firſt, ſome ſmall ſums, 


became vexed, and ventured deeper, until that fortune he 
had been ſo long accumulating by his exertions was. almoſt 
totally exhauſted.” In conſequende of this, he parted with 
his pretty little villa at Hampton, and exchanged his houſe 
in Gerrard-ſtreet. * a "= one in ee . 
ſquare. ; 

Nor was the lofs 8 * the os Aa that 
enſued. He was at that time in treaty with Dr. Ford for a 
ſhare of Drury-lane theatre, but this unlucky transfer of his 


property rendered him incapable of makipg good the pay 
Some trifling diſpute having occurred, in conſe- 
quence of this, Mr. King, in anger, reſigned his two itua- 


ment. 


tions, as actor and manager at Drury- lane theatrę. 


He was, however, under the neceſſity of relying once 


more on the ſtage for a maintenance; and accordingly, in 
1788, he repaired. to Dublin, the ſcene of his juvenile tri- 


umphs, whete he was again received with all that warmth : 
and enthuſiaſm ſo delectable to an old favourite. 


On his return, he performed a ſtipulated number of nights 
at Covent-garden theatre, both to the advantage of himſelf 


and the manager; and next ſcaſon he e * ſituation 


at Drury-lane. 

Laſt year, actuated by motives 990 * friendſhip, Me. 
Smith, who had long quitted the ſtage, came to town, ex- 
preſsly on purpoſe to play Charles, in the © School. for Scan- 


dal,“ for his benefit; and the houſe, as might be ex- 


pected, was, in the language of the theatre, « a bumper !” 
Mr. King is undoubtedly the firft comic actor the ſtage 
has poſſeſſed for many years, and alſo ſtands unrivalled ; in 


the pr art of delivering a lively prologue. PR nn 
bur 
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a Gt oy {THE HON, BROWNLOW NORTH, 
1 LORD BISHOP OF. WINCHESTER. 5 
* Sbpeddabts prelate is bel brother vf 3 
derick, Eail of Guildford, the athiable but unfortunate mi- 
niſter of this country, ene 2 dt; Wi molt. event- 
ful periods of its hiſtory. 
. eee (hook, aha Iwo. 
Seel 66 Tanin aden, * ae 
for à fellowthip of All-Souls. 
Here he took his degree of LL. D. * on eri into 
25 holy orders, was preferred to a canonty of Chriſt-Church; 
in 1770 he was advanced to the Deanry of Canterbury, 
ani appointed one of the king's chaplains ; the year fol- 
lowing, he vn e e Litehßchd e 
W... 

In 17%, eee and confinidicd in i the 3 
Wenner and in 1781, he was removed to Wincheſter. 
- In all -the ſituations he has filled his Lordſhip has obthin- 
ed diſtinguiſhed reputation ; and every church over which 
Mo ee ranks mm —— its moſt 

When he was Biſhop of Wotcefter, * ee that 
excellent inſtitution for the benefit of the widows and or- 


| * 2 * ** 4 


 - Þhans of poor clergymen belonging to his divceſe, in aid 


of the charity derived to them from the muſie meeting, and | 
alſo for the relief of the aged infirm incumbents of fonall | 
livings, and of poor curates with large families, 
lis Lordſhip's manner is highly dignified, yet conde- 

ſoending ; he blends authority and watchfulneſs with ten- 
- dernets and benevolence. He is juſtly regarded as the fa- 
ther of his dioceſe ; and his pines, which are . 5 too 5; 


= tenſiye, are Judiciouſly admmiſtered. 


"0 Dr. Worth was Dean of 1 deres * was eee Fears 
We nnd Biſhop of LcHfield ad Coventry at the age of thirty-thiree. 


10 - Lene | | 251 
[His Lordſhip has evariahy *** 


. ng of men of all parties and perfuaſlons. Duriag 


long reſidence in Italy, whither be went on account of his 


| health, he attracted the univerſab regard of the dignibe® 


clergy of the Roman communion, In ſhort, the ſuavity of 


his manners and his elegant —— renogs ; 


high degree of reſpeC for the Engliſh HIER. 
Dr. North at one time took an active de e be- 


1 


Fox's celebrated India bill in the Houfe ef Lords; and 
during another i important period, we find his name in * 
| NE Os ren Oe Poe ee 

435 controuled right to the Negeney. n 


As Biſhop of the ſee of Wincheſter, ke io picks e 


Garter, the igfgnid of which order he. worn * 
| ns Lordfhip. 


He is now a widomer and 4 has four datbes and two 
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N I. WILLIAM JACKSON, os EXETER. 


THIS elegant compoſer, and i ingenious writer, was {ul 
2 at Exeter in May, 1730. His father was an eminent gro- 
cer in that *, and e maſter of the * * 

14 - 
He gave hs Ep a very a eduostlon ; and perceiving 


that the bent of his genius lay towards muſic; he com- 


plied with his inclinations, and put him under the tuition 
of Mr. Sylveſter, then organiſt of the cathedral church of 
St. Peter, in Exeter, with whom he continued two years. 
After leaving Mr. Sylveſter, Mr. Jackſon went ta London, 
about the year 1748, where he became a pupil of Mr. Tra- 
vers, organiſt of the King's chapel, and of St. Paul's s Co- 
vent-garden, with whom he alſo remained two years, and 


—— — 8 


—— 
* 


: * 
4 than 


then returned to his native city, where he taught muſic! for 
ral beautiful compoſitions, marked by the moſt chaſte con- 
Legptions, the moſt elegant taſte, and the moſt correct know- 
lege of the principles of harmony. In ſhort all his pieces 
were received e and as mw Signed | 
muſical world. 

-Norwickhftanding his e and. 8 3 
merit in his profeſſion, he obtained no ſituation as an or- 
ganiſt till Michaelmas, 1777, when he ſucceeded Mr, Rich- 
ard Langdon as Sub- chanter, Organiſt, Lay-vicar, and Mal 
ter of the Choriſters, in the cathedral of Exeter. 

Mr. Jackſon, early i in life, married Miſs Baxtlats, a . 
liner at Exeter, who is ſtill alive, and by whom he has had 
ſeveral children, three of whom only are now. living, two 
ſons and a daughter. One of the former (the elder) went 
to China, and returned thence with a competent fortune, 
which he intended to enjoy in his native city, in the boſom 

of his family; bnt the appointment of an Embaſſy to the 
court of Pekin, called him from his retirement into ſervice, 
and he accordingly accompanied Lord. Macartney on that 
| miſſion, and mw reſides once more at Exeter. 'The young- 
eſt ſon living is employed at preſent at Turin, as Secreta- | 
* to our Ambaſſador at that court. 

After amuſing the circle of his friends with n inge- 
nious pieces of his. writing in proſe and verſe, Mr. Jackſon 
appeared as an author in the year 1782, at which time he 
publiſhec in two ſmall volumes, 12mo. © Thirty Letters on 
<« various Subjects. Theſe formed a miſcellaneous collec- 
tion on literature and ſcience, and evinced extenſive know- 
lege, united with an elegant taſte. On poetry, muſic, 
and painting, his opinions are allowed to be very ingenious, 
and have obtained general approbation. But in ſome- re- 
"IN he manifeſted a POE ſpirit, duos. #; in the 
D. | inſtance 


g aC- 
WW , 


nn ——— YO which he bn 
to illuſtrate, and revive from the oblivion in whichit had ſo long 


and deſervedly ſunk. Theſe letters, however, on the whole SZ 


raiſed our author's credit very high. It was not, however) 
till 1795, that he thought proper to publiſh a new edition of 
them, although they had been out of print for ſeveral years 


before. To that edition, which is in one volume! amd 


there are ſeveral additions and corrections. - fs, 
During the preſent year Mr, Jackſon has added: a Sage" 
volume, under the title of The Four Ages; with Eſ- 


ſays on various Subjects. In this ingenious work he conſid- 


ers the four mythological ages as characteriſtic of ſo many 
diſtin& periods of the world, but in a different order from 


that in which the poets have placed them. Among the eflays.. | 


there is a moſt curious and entertaining one, on the charac- 
ter of Gainſborough the printer, of whos ſome nee 
anecdotes are given. 


«. 


In the year 1792, a literary ſociety? was ialtitated at the 


Globe. Inn, Fore-ſtreet, Exeter, of which the firſt members 
were, Dr. Downman, n Mr. Polwhele, author of 
The Hiſtory of Devonſhire ;” Mr. Jackſon; the Rey. Mr. 
| Swetezof Oxton; Mr. Hole, author of an « Effay on the 
Arabian Night's Entertainments ;” Mr. Sheldon, the Ana- 
tomiſt; and other ingenious gentlemen reſident in Exeter, 
or its environs. Each produced in his turn an eſſay in proſe 
or verſe, which was read at the regular meeting of the ſoei- 
ety. An octavo volume of theſe was printed in 1796, 
| which reflects great honour upon this inſtitution. The pa- 
pers, however, appear without the names of the authors, 
which in our opinion is a piece of delicacy not to be com- 
mended : and as we are not bound by any rules of ſecrecy, 
we ſhall not ſcruple to mention thoſe which belong to the 
gentleman of whom we are now ſpeaking. - th 
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144 LORD MALMSBURY. 


Mr. Jackſon has no leſs chan three in this volume, all of 
chem connected with each other in point of ſubject. Theſe 
ate, effiiy the eleventh; „Om Literary Fame, and the Hiſtori- 
eal Characters of 'Shakſpeare ;” eſſay xvifi. «An Apology 
for the Character and Conduct of lago; \and eſſay xvii. 
An Apology for the Character and Conduct of Shylock.” 
The firſt is certainly the beſt; and will be read by all thoſe 
who admire our immortal bard with great pleaſure, and even 
with improvement. Mr. Jackſon is peculiarly happy in throw- 
ing new light upon the point which he undertakes to illuſ- 
tfate; and he brings his various reading to bear with great 
force upon the ſubſect. He is ingenious in his apology for 
Iago, and ſays many things to «extenuate” his conduct; but 
that in behalf of Shylock is far more convincing and ſatis- 
factory. duet effays a are ee Ne gs * 
well written. 
M. Jackſon poſſeſſes * airintage of A a ser, 
aud even elegant ſtyle. The reader will not ſlumber over 
his pages, nor when he has peruſed either of his volumes, 
will he wiſh to lay it by in peace: he will recur to it often 
wich new avidity, and receive from it freſh pleaſure. The 
| ſame may be ſaid of his literary as of his muſical compoſiti- 
ons, that they will always charm with the force of novelty 
and delight, though repeated a thouſand and a thouſand times. 
In remper and converſation he is what he appears'in his 
writings, pleaſant, ſocial, communicative, and abounding in 


5 remarks and entertaining ann n IJ 
4 © © LORD MALNSBURY. 


Tuts diſtinguiſhed nobleman, whoſe name will Crrquent- | 
ty occur in the hiſtory of George the Third, would haye in- 
herited philoſophy as well as fortune from his anceſtors, 
. could the one have been as eaſily tranſmitted as the other. 
| NEST His 


54 


Manus, Was the ſon of Elizabeth, fiſter to Antliony, Earl 


K Shafteſbury, the immortal author of the CHAnACTERIS- : 


Ties. Mr. Harris was born at Saliſbury, in 1708, and after 


receiving a claſſical education in that city, was removed to 
Witham men Oxford, en he we -whhout —_ a 


He repreſented the . of Chiiſt-church, in ay | 


ſhire, in ſeveral parliaments; but did not obtain any public 


office till the year 1763, when he was preferred to a feat at 
the Admiralty-board, which he reſigned ſoon after, on being 


appointed to another on the Treafury-bench. In July, 1765, 
he was deprived of his place, and countinued out of office un- 
til 17/4, when he became Secretary and Comptroller to the 
N » which poſt he held till his death, „December 2 rſt, 1780. 


His only fon, James Harris, now Lord Malmſbury, was 
| born April 2oth, 1746, and being early SITES He | 


life, received an education accordingly. 
Unger fo profound and elegant a Tcholar as he Harris 
the fon could not but derive every aſſiſtance calculated to ren- 


dier him an ornament to his family. His education, prior to 


his removal to Oxford, was conduRted chiefly under the eye 


ol his father: He alfo left college without taking a degree, 


and was very early employed as en pe an 1 at 
one of the Northern courts. 


In 1772, he appeared in the deter bf * EPR PINOY | 
dinary at Berlin; and in the following year both he and his 


father were returned members of parliament for the borough 


of Chriſt-church. His diplomatic conduct gave ſo much ſa- | 
tisfaction to the government which he repreſented, that in 
1775 he was made Knight of the Bath, and about the ſame 


time was appointed Envoy-extraordinaryto the courtof Ruſſia. 


employed as ambaſſador at the Hague; which important 


Raton was occupied by him in che year 17875 when Holland 


* c was 
\ : l ' 


* 
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Ils father, Jarties | Hartis, ad. the celebrated author of | 
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After reſiding a conſiderable time at Peterſburgh, he was 
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tene ih tien which was averted for 
— time, by an humiliating recourſe: to the aſſiſtance of 


Pruſſian bayonets· The conduct of Sir James Harris on that 
occaſion was peculiarly offenſive to the patriots; but it was 
ſo highly ſatisfactory to the Prince of Orange and the King 
of Pruſſia, that they beſtoyed upon him the privilege of 


bearing the Pruſſian eagle in his arms, with the motto ' ap- 


pertaining to the Houſe of Naſſau, in conſideration of the 


Ggnal-ſervicgs which he had rendered tùhem. 

Theſe diſtinctions were confirmed by his own es 
in 1789, and Sir James was ereated a peer, September 15th, 
1788, by the title of Lord Mae. * of e e | 


in the county of Wilts. 


His Lordſhip remained out af . . * time | 


an the government found it expedient, at the end of 1796, 
to comply with the wiſh of the people in endeavouring to 


obtain the reſtoration of peace. No man at that time ap- 


peared more fit to be entruſted with ſuch an important charge 
than Lord Malmfbury ; : and we believe that his Hr appoint- 


ment to this ſtation was with the entire approbation of all 
parties. His Lordſhip's negociation, however, failed; and 


. he was enjoined to quit Paris, by a peremptory order of the 
French Directory, i in forty-eight hours, December 17, 1796. 


Whatever opinions may he entertained reſpecting the con- 


duct of the two powers, in this negociation, or the views 

with which they were actuated, it muſt be allowed chat his 

Lordſhip evinced on that occaſion. the moſt. 8 
. a of diplomatic bußneſs. 


A ſecond attempt to put an.end to -this Jong and | 8 


| ry conteſt was thought proper to be made by our miniſters 


in June, 1797, amd Lord Malmſpury was again appointed to 


the aer of egen. The Nee abe haying 


been 


48 — conceived that he had been ene as Ss iy 


1 than n like ee agent. 
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been accordingly ſettled with the Directory, his Lordſhip 


and ſuite ſet out on the - 30th of that month for Liſle, the 
place fixed upon as the ſeat of buſineſs, and the French go- 
vernment immediately extended a _—_ of ages be- 
tween that city and Paris. n M 
It would be foreign to our . to enter into the me- 
rits of the political manceuvres practiſed in this diplomatic 


game. The French Commiſſioners ſhewed'themſelves adrbit 


enough for his Lordſhip, though an old practitioner, verſed 
in all the arts of modern intrigue. Their demands, as far 
as they avowed them, were abundantly extravagant; and 


the care with which they concealed their objects, was dex- 
terous indeed. After playing with each other until the pa- 


tience of all Europe was exhauſted, and ſuſpicions began to 
take place on the ſcore of ſincerity, the Commiſſioners had 
recourſe to their old method of putting an end to the nego- 


ciation, and actually diſmiſſed his Lordſhip, upon the plea 
_ that he was not veſted with full powers to reſign the whole 
of the conqueſts made 5 this eee tg N and 3 | 


: allies during the waer. . 


The Engliſh miniſter N n Lide, 5 arrive. 
ed in London on the 20th of September, without having 


effected a ſingle ſtep favourable to the great object on which 
he was employed. It has been indeed ſaid, in the ſenate of 


A neighbouring country, that the « Iriſh DireQtory” ang, or” | 


ed his operations, by means of their agent! 


Without throwing the'ſlighteſt reflection jon ig Lan: 
ſhip's talents, or inclinations, we yet eannot but acquieſce 


with the opinion of many very reſpectable politicians, - and 


thoſe too of the moſt moderate caſt of ſentiment, that after 
the ill ſucceſs which attended his former miſſion, it was bad 


policy in the miniſtry N the lame: n in a fimilar 
negociation. | 


Some have ęven e to fay, that the Une oh pradtice 


in n which his Lordſhip has ably * engaged rendered 
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kinds of treatment. New madles, and even a new language, 


| thrown” aſide old political ceremonies and conſiderations; 


and therefore another kind of ambaſſador ſhould have been 
Tent to treat with them, than one whoſe whole life had been 
. en 

Whether this ſort Ang weise tenz; we ſhall 
not take upon us to determine. But we cannot help regret- 


ting, that when his Lordſhip's firſt attempt failed, his Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters had not put it cut of the power of their ad- 


verfaries to accule them of inſincerity, by employinganother 
miniſter, vhen they thought: it ah ee to reren ware 
for che teſtoration of peace. | 5 
This nobleman poſſeſſes he te of pes a 1 
miniſtration, and is intimately acquainted with its views re- 
lative to continental politics. It is not difficult, therefore, 
to prognoſticate, that his * unn m Hot hs fut- 
find to ruſt in obſcurity.” - | 
Lord Malmſbury married, July BY AY e | 
of Sir George Amyand, Bart. by a ene or ne Corn- 
wall, Bart. and has by his lady ſeveral children. 
Fe haz two ſiſters living ; one married, the e tk 
and reſiding at his Lordfhip's feat, the manor-honſe of Great 
Duruford, about four miles from Saliſhury, only remarkable 
for its neat andembellifhed pleaſure-grounds. In the fame 
village till Rapds che cottage to which che great avither of 
Hermes retired from the buſy world, and in which he wrote 


che chief part of his works. It is unoccupied, but its furdi- 
cure fc. is in all reſpects carefully. and religiouſly prelerv- 


ed by Lord Malmſbury, in the exact ſtate in which it was left 

by bis father. This very intereſting cottage is entirely ſe- 

n * — on three ſides 
by 


10871 vnn, b. v. 489 


by alta; and only.open on the weſt fide, which adibins the 
Avon. His Lordſhip generally ſpenids a few weeks in very 
year's at "ile manor-hauſs/in te ©: 51 +05 
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eee diſtingniſned eminence, by the ſtrength of 
their talents alone, are among che molt uſeful. articles of 
biography, becauſe they hold out encouragement to young 


ſeverance and, at the ſame time, afford à leſſon to thoſt 


who have tn their power to aſſiſt genius. Had CRAT TER 


ron met with a friend, generous enough to put him in a 
line where he might have turned is talents to an hanours- 
ble and -heneficial account, he would not, probably, havc 
ſought an early graye-as a refuge from his miſeries. 
Phe very ingenious and worthy ſubject of the preſent ar- 
ticle Has born of parents in indigent circumſtances in Gloy- 
oeſterſhire. His father as, we are informed, a journey- 
man weaverg and brought his ſon up to the ſame. profeſhon. 
Being, however, a ſenſihle man, and, ſor one in his ſituati- 
on, tolerably educated, he gave him hat little learning was 
in his power. This excited a thirſt fur greater acquiſitions. 


Wouag White inherited a ferious gaſt of temper from his 


parents and he employed all che time he could ſpare. in the 
ſtuady of ſuch books as fell in his way. His attanments at 
length were ſo yery reſpectable, that ha hegan to be talked: of 
as a prodigy of learning in his native village. . A-ncighbour- | 

ing gentleman of fortune tuckilyithanced: to bear of this ce- 
lebrated ſeholar an curioſityinolined him to ſec and canyexſe 


* bim. The modeſty .of wo N youth-yecom- | 
mended 
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bürgt luck men as hahe e low Gtyati- 


perſons of a like deſcription to, exert their abilities with. per- 
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460 Josh WRT Tx, b. o. 
ended hint to favour; white-the reſpectabmty of his know- 
Tegerefidered um an re 1 
Ketter it wis apity fach a lag er ui GRO 
bn 2 Dein Ante ß ** „ {64 hot gle 
And waſte its ſwectneſß in thetelert aire 
| — encouraged his ſcholaſtic ambition. He aſ- 
ſiſted Him alſo conſiderably in his ſtudies: — rapidly did 
tke young plant flouriſn under his foſtering care, that the 
generous patron ſent him to the Univerſity of Oxford, Where 
bab entered of Wadham College. There he applied him- 
> fel with ſuch affiduity to his ſtudies, and conducted (hit: 
elf eaters 
the members of that ſociety... 7 1951 299970 401007 f 5 
| On che 19th of February, the [took e of 
2 Maſter of Arts, and about that time engaged in the ſtudy of 
| the oriental languages, to which he was induced by the par- 
ticular recommendation of Dr. Moorc, now Archbiſſiop of 
Canterbury. That diſcerning man obſerued a dint of appli- 
| cation in Mr. White, united with /a-peculiar turn for philo-— 
ö EN logical enquiries, which he thought might turn to his-ac- 
| | count, if devoted to one object. Fortunately he hit upon the 
= one which was beſt ſuited for Mr. White, and which has 
— been of the moſt eſſential ſervice to him. | He had before 
| 29quited a tolerable. ſhare of Hebrew learning; and, con- 
FE. 8 ſequently,: his progreſs in the other neun was 
| greatly facilitated there non leh nn 


In 775, he was appointed Archbiſhop: Laud's Profeſſor 
| of; Arabie en entering upon which office he pronounced a 
| -maſterly;oration, which was ſoon afterwards printed: with 
| 4 "the title of ** De Utilitate Ling. Arab. in Studiis Theologi- 
cis Oratio habita -Oxoniis in Oe: e e u id. 

Aprilis, 1775.“ An, „ e eee ee ee 1 
In this diſcourſe the Profeſſor endeavours to 40 rote the 
vaſt importance and utility of the Arabic language, particu- 
nurn elucidating e He therefore dwelt 


upon 


= 
—— —— —0 


oer WHITE, D. Þ; 19 
of, this branch of literature, and enlarged 


uponthe neceig 


ab an} wager nde 7% * It 

He was at this time Fellow. of his College, pri cleien 
4s; 174. In 1578; Mr. White printed the Syriac Philoxe- 
nian Verhon. of the four goſpels, the MS. of which Pr. 
Glouceſter Ridley bad given. to New College. This verfign 
was entitled, © Sacrorum Evangeliorum Verſio SyriacaPhi- 


Oxon. Repoſitis, nune primum edita, cum Interpretatione 
et Annotationibus Joſephi White, &c.” 2 vols. 4. 0 


cuſtom, was ſoon aſterwards printed, under the title of 


A Reuiſal af the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
mont recommended: To which is added; ſome Account of 
an ancient Syriad Tranflation of ; great Part of Origen's | 


Hexaplar Edition of the LXX. lately diſcovered in the Am- 
braſian Library at Milan.“ to. About this tine he wag ap» 
pointed one of the-preachers at Whitehall-chapel; - /;. i 


In 1780, Mr. White publiſhed /-+ A Specimen of the Civil 


and Military Inſtitutes of Timour or Tamerlane: a Work 


written originally by that celebrated Conqueror in the Mo- 


ful Language, and ſince tranſlated into Perſian· Now firſt 


rendered from the Perſian into Engliſb, from a MS. in the 


Poſſeſſion of William Hunter, M. D. with other Pieces.” to. 
The whole of this work appeared in 1783, tranſlated into 
Englim by Major Davy, with Preface, Indexes, Geogra 
cal Notes, &. by Mr. White, in one volume, ** | 
In Eaſter texm, 1783, being then Bachelor of Divinity, 


he was-appointed-to-preach the Bampton lecture the next 


year. As ſoon as he was nominated he ſketched out the 
b alt ü en M A Plan; 


the; dy: af ik wich an atdgur which was natural for qne in 


| nl e Codd. M38. Ridleianis in Bibl. Coll. Nov. 


November 19, 1/78, he preached a very ingenious and 
b before the Univerſity, which, according t© ä 


Geognpti0 , 
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bs and Ending) a shes neceſſary to the perfection of it 
in ſuch a manner as hie wiſhed, he went down to Devon 
Thite, on a viſiei to Mr. Samuel Badcock, then ſettled as a 
diſſenting thiniſter at South (Molton. Doubtleſs in this in- 
terriew the ſcherne was well digeſted, and Mr. Badcock 
undertook his ſhare of the taſk with that promptitude for 
wich he was remarkable. This viſit releaſed. the profeflor's 
mund from à conſiderable burthen which had: oppreſled it. 
Where, indeed, could he have found ſuch an auxiliary ? 


. = * * 
7 » 
«4 * 4 : 
1 * 
— 


FT 7 pen of 1 Badevek;' was not only that of , a ready but 


of an klegant writer. He touched no ſubject without orna- 
menting it. His ſtyle was chaſte, flowing, and nervous. 
He had, moreover, an univerſal knowlege of theological 
"learning: In controverſy he was quite at home. No Won- 
det, therefore, that the Bampton lectures were admirable 
| 2 point -of language, and forcible in reſpect to argument. 
Let us not, however, detract from the lecturer's merit. 
"Great was the genius which formed the plan, and gave a 


body co the work: Mr. White acted with prudence in cal- 


Ang to his aid ſuch men as Badeock and: Parr. Vet his own 
"ſhare of theſe labours was ſufficient to entitle him to the ce- 
lebrity which they have procured him, and he is only to be 
blamed for not having acknowleged his obligations to thoſc 
elegant ieee in a” r ng the A e when it was 


Tabnded. 


As ſoon Ms <A waks delivered; * 2 HG with 
which they were received was general throughout the Uni- 
verſity. They were printed the ſame year, and met with 
univerſal approbation: A ſecond edition appeared in 1785, 

to which the author added a ſermon, which he had ſome 
time before preached before the Univerſity; on the neceſſity 

"0 propagating chriſtianity in the Eaſt- Indies. 
Mr. White's reputation was now eſtabliſhed; and he was 
-bonfidered as one of the ableſt vindicators of tlie chriſtian 
_ doArines modern time had witneſſed. Lord Thurlow, with- 


Out 


Jotx PR WHITE," D.'D. = 163 
out any ſolicitation, gave him a prebend in the eathedratve © 


Glouceſter,” which at once placed him in eaſy and indepen- 


dent cireumſtances. Soon after this he took his degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and was looked up to with the greateſt > 
reſpect in the Univerſity, as one of its chief ornaments, 
until the year 1788, when the death of Mr. Badcock'diſ- 
cloſed his ſhare in the admired lectures. Atifirſt; BR. White 
Was aſtoniſhed'; but the letters that had puſſed between Bad- 


cock and him, on this very ſubject, were not only in exiſ- 
tence, but in the hands of one who felt himſelf gratiſied in 
being the poſſeſſor of ſo important a ſecret. In addition to 


this, there was found among the papers of the deceaſed; a 


c promiſſory- note for 500 J. from the Doctor; the payment of 
which was demanded, but refuſed by him on the ground 
chat it was illegal in the firſt inſtance, as not having the 
words yalue received, and ſecondly that it was for ſer- 
vice to be rendered in the hiſtory of Egypt, which the Doc- 


tor and Mr. Badeobk had projected. The friends of the de- 


ceaſed, however, were of a different opinion; and The: Br. 
very properly conſented to liquidate the debt. 


4% 


_ >» Notwithſtanding this conceſſion,” Dr. Gabriel, who pot. 


ſeſſed the letters, printed them in 1789, in order, as he ſaid, 


to vindicate the character of the deceaſed, as well as his 
own, both of which had been affailed on this occaſion. In 
conſequence of this publication, Dr. White printed A 
Szatement of his literary Obligations to the Rev. Mr. Samuel 


Badcock, and the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL. D. » By this it 


appeared, that though Mr. Badcock's ſhare in the lectures 
was conſiderable and important, yet chat it was not in that 
proportion which had been repreſented. As to Dr. Parr's, 
it confiſted ſimply of verbal corrections. i p 

Thus ended this curious diſpute, which at thet time 8 
che whole Univerſity: into confuſion and even contention, 
The Doctor's apology, however (for ſuch in fact his ſtate- 
ment is to be conſidered), gave ſufficient ſatisfaction, not 
. M 2 | * 


\ 


4 
„ 


A * p. D. 


9 taking to \ himſelf wiſe, and accepting a college liviog, | 
in Norfolk, where 3 during a conſiderable part of 
che year. In his parſonage - houſe, he has a printing preſs, 
Vith a large quantity of oriental types, and there he is at 
een engaged in printing the Syriack OldTeſtament, 
deſcribed in the-appendix to his ſermon on the neceſſity. of a 
aevital of. the Engliſh tranſlation, of the Bible. His man 
and maid ſervant labour at the preſs, and * White aſ- 
liſts her huſband i in compoſing. 

Among Mr. Badcock's papers was „ four an e of 
the projected hiſtory of Egypt, in Dr. White's, hand-writing. 
It is a very maſterly ſketch;. and we hope the learned pro- 
 fefſor will find time to complete a deſign, for the execution 


of which he has in a manner pledged himſelf tothe public; 


and which, in conſequence of recent and important events, 
we think will bring him more credit and N than the pub- 
lication of the Syriac Bible. 15 
Dr. White is the reviewer of publications;i in Hebrew and 
ſubſeQs of oriental literature in the Britiſh Critic.” . 
95 th mi Sy / i * . . + .© 
- © RICHARD HURD, D. D. 
LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


"THIS learned and truly venerable. en was hov at 
Congreve, a village in Staffordſhire, where his father was a 
reſpectable farmer, who intending his ſon for the church, 
placed him under the tuition of coy eminent ſcholar Antho- 


Ms kwall. | 
5 Haxing 


. „ 
Having attained a ſound claſſical” Kn, wle ay 


„of which he afterwards became fellow? and was pre- 
Fi} by his ſoe ny to hs Firing) of aan er. 
thire. | VIDS 1. 9, JIE, ed MASKS: 

i ths Feireid nt Ke beetle df b. che duties 6f is 
fituation, and the cultivation of letters. Here he prepare@his 
edition of Horace, which he judiciouſly: Act 117705 Biſhop 
Warburton, then conſidered” as tlie coloffus of liter r 955 
and the firſt cfitic of his day. Few perfons Had à Keener 
eye to "diſcern the merits of men than Warburton; Aan 
though — one, perhaps, had a more haughty n mind, or r eber 
treated his adverſarĩes with ſuch coatſe ſeverity, y certain 
it i 18, that he Was entirely deſtitute of envy, and dreaded 
not the depreciation of his own fame, i in | confequetice of 
the riſing reputation of others. 4: hd 

He allured Mr. Hurd from his Mb ſtate of fectifion, 


and brought him forward to the world, almoſt againſt is - 


own inclination. He made him Archdeacon of Glouceſter, 
and by way of acquiring popularity for him in the metropo- 


: lis, affociated him with himfelf in the Finken of Preacher 


at the chapel | in Lincoln's-Inn. © . 
The object of the Biſhop was ſoon bende His diſ- 

courſes procured general admiration; and the preacher at- 

tracted the notice and friendſhip of the great Earl of Mans- 


field, through whoſe intereſt he obtained the diſtinguiſhed | 


office of Preceptor to the Prince of Wales, à ſituation for 
which no man in the kingdom was better calculated, and the 
duties of which he performed with great honour to himſelf, 
and, it is to be hoped, benefit to his royal pupil. 1 
Fiefewegt was now certain; ; nor was it long withheld. 


In 1 177 5 he was made Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry ; 5 


in 178 1 he was appointed clerk of the cloſet to the Ling ; ; 
and on the 3oth of June, of 'the fame year, he: was con- 
ed in the ſee of Worceſter. 


On 


ke DOIN 
wt v Cambridge, where he was admitted of Emanuel Sol. 
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n the det of Dr. Cortiwallis; Archbiſhop be- 
bur 8 , that dignity was offered to Biſhop Hurd; 
but he Hall öbtained a tuation tore congental to his wiſhes, 
and theifote he declined ft. 15 ener arge! 916, 
Since his tranſlation to Worceſter, his Lordſhip! Had al- 
a HO Weise himfelf from the bufy world, refidihg 
chiefly at Harttebury-caftle, the epiſcopal palace of his dio- 
ceſe © This ancient and noble pile he has enriched” by a 
large And ineſtimable library, containing the greater part of 
the bobks that had belonged to Mr. Pope and Biſhop War- 
burton, wind (4 hag . for the uſe of bis Tub 
ceſſds. 
Here Os cat a faithful and beat picture © of. pri- 
mitive epiſcopacy; beloved and venerated * M _ as 
well of the laity as the clergy, 2 
It remains to ſay ſomething of his Leda p's eye. 
racter; and would not be exaggerated DA, to aſſert that 
he ſtands at the head of the preſent generation f Engliſh 
ſcholars, eminently ſuperior to thoſe of his owh age and 
ſtanding, and unrivalled by ſuch as are younger than himſelf. 
He has ſhewn his critical powers and taſte to the greateſt 
advantage in his edition of Horace's © Epiſtolæ ad Piſones,” 
&c. with an Engliſh commentary and notes; and alſo in his 
edition of Cowley' 8 works. The — A in 7595 
and the latter i in 1772. | 
| But the work which procured him 75 edel ech, 
| was his 00 Moral and Political Dialogues, with Letters on 
1 Chivalry and Romance,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1765. Some of the 
| pieces had appeared before, without a name, and their ſuc- 
ceſs probably led the ingenious author to publiſh A complete 
and enlarged edition. Theſe dialogues | evince a profound 
knowlege. of the Engliſh hiſtory and Conſtitution, and 
breathe a warm attachment to the cauſe of liberty." 
As 4 theological writer, his principal productions are two 
yolumes of excellent ſermons, preached before the Society 
| of 


— 


BISHQP ar WORCESTER. . 1 % 1 


of Amaia and another af Diſcourſes an the, g- 13 
Phecies, at the lecture founded by Biſhop, Warhurton at the, 
ſamei place. In theſe compoſitions we obſerve. deap thinking, 
cloſe logical ee fervent- enge chaſte and; eib. 
gant language. Numa et Ri d 44% EXP Aus 
As a diſputant, Du Hard gprs to great adyantage;in.. 
a pamphlet entitled Remarks on Mr. Hume's Eſſay on 
the Natural Hiſtory of Religion.“ This anonymous per- 
formance irritated the philoſopher conſiderably, and he ex- 
preſſed his reſentment in terms ee e he 
had been hurt by the caſtigation. 5 
The attachment manifeſted by Dr. Hurd to Biſhop 5 
burton has often brought upon him very illiberal cenſures. 
About the time of his firſt connexion with that great 1 
he printed an ,« Eſſay on the delicacy: of friendſhip,” i io 
_ which Dr. Jortin and Dr. Leland of Dublin were Ling 
rather roughly for their want of due reſpect to the author's 
patron. When we recollect the motives which produced 
_ this ellay, we. ſee no reaſon to blame Dr. Hurd; his zeal for 
his friend was commendable, though it perhaps carried him 
rather beyond the line of prudencc. When reflection bpe- | 
rated on his mind, he accordingly ſaw reaſon to diſapprove | 
of his haſtineſs ; and, much to his honour, took great pains | 
to ſuppreſs the obnoxious pamphlet. It would have been | 
perhaps better if it had been ſuffered to ſink into that ob- | 
| livion' which the author wiſhed ; as unfortunately, on his | 9 
Lordſhip's publiſhing a large and magnificent edition of his 1 
| 
| 
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nd's works in 1788, one of the greuteſt ſcholars of this 
Age, too officiouſly perhaps, and too much in that very ſpi- 
rit which he, wanted to expoſe, reprinted the Eſſay, with” 
ſome other © Trafts by Warburton and a Warburtonian. 
When Biſhop Hurd's edition of Warburton's works ap- 
Ne the world was greatly diſappointed at not ſinding 
the long · expected life of that celebrated character. This 
men freſh ground for veniſure; and it was by no means, 
* ._ ſpared. 
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ey e this complaint, he plinth ph | 
ftory diſcourſe, by way of introduction to the work; con- 
taining i brief but elegant memoir of the author. It is fup- 
poſed that on his Lordſhip's decraſe a more eopidus biògra - 
phy of his ancient friend and patron will be left for publira- 
tion t this; of eee eee nene. 
TS "for half a centüry. Date I, 
_ |ÞWehad nearly forgotten to 2 PR besen gw 
duction bf his Lordſhip's pen, which ee * 
neee eee 4 931 
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5 4 IM. of freedom, and the love of literature, 1 
eminent proficiency 3 in the fine arts, and an cager fondneſs. 
to patroniſe the ſame proficiency in others; if claſſical and 
patriotic enthuſiaſm, aſſociated with not a ſew .of the, moſt 
amiable and. reſpectable moral virtues;—are calculated to re. 
commend any man to the eſteem and praiſe of his contem- 
poraries, David, Earl of Buchan, cannot. ab fail. of oh- 
ee their higheſt ; approbation, ..... |... r 

This nobleman i is the 8 of a 5 branch 
of the illuſtrious family of the Erſkines, Earls of Marr, 
whole virtues and wiſdom recommended them for a a 
af generations tg the very honourable and confidential: © 
| fice of tutors, to the ancient Kings of Scotland, "At the 
Univerſity,of Glaſgow, in carly youth, be applied with ar- 
| dent and, ſucceſsful diligence to every ingenious and liberal 
ſtudy, His hours of relaxation from ſcience and literature 
were frequently paſſed in endeavours to acquire the arts of 
defign, etching, engraving, and drawing, in the, academy. 
which the ex t, but ill-reguited Rograr Fours for 
dome time laboured to ſupport in that weſtern metropolis of 
Scotland. 

| Succeeding 


reales BUCKAN-- 109 


eee to the hereditary eſtates and Honours of his 
family, he, from that moment evinced a generous, ambition 
ta maintain and exalt, by his perſonal exertiong , the true 
dignity of the Scottiſh peerage, and the name of- ERSTE. 
P ͤ!ue king's miniſters. had been long accuſtomæd, at each 
new election, to tranſmit to every peer a liſt of the names 
of ſixteen of his fellow-peers, for whom, he was xequired 
to givs his vote, in the choice of the members who thopld- 
repreſent tha 9 Scotland in the Britiſh. parliament; 
and to this humiliating uſurpation, . the defcendants of the 
moſt illuſtrious names had accuſtomed themſelves tamely 
to ſubmit! The Earl of Buchau, with the ſpirit of an 
ancient Barony took, ap early opportunity of declaring, that 
he would oblige the Secretary of State who ſhould inſult | 
him with ſuch an application to waſh away the affront with | 
his blood. The practice from that time ceaſcd ; and mi- 
niſters were obliged to adopt ſome other leſs offenſive mode 
of exercifing their weine ee inlucges orer the Cale, 
donian peerage. 

The Earl had two very omits brothers, both younger 
than himſelf; and on their education he earneſtly beſtowed 
that care which was to be expected from the kindneſs and 
vigilance, not merely of a near relation, bat of à prudent 
and affectionate parent. The fortunes of his family had 
been, from different cauſes, not diſhonoured indeed, but 
impaired ſo conſiderably, that they could no longer afford 
an annual income ſuſſicientliy ample to ſupport its dignities 
_ with due ſplendor, and to enable him to gratify all the ge- 
nerous wiſbes of a munificent ſpirit. Struck with this, | 
he reſolutely adopted a plan of ceconomy, admirably fitted 
_ to retrieve and re-eſtabliſh thoſe falling fortunes; and his 
endeavours (perhaps the moſt honourable” and difficult which 
a young and liberal-minded nobleman could refolye upon), 
without ſubjecting him to the imputation of patſimony, 
bare bob ero wei and rewarded with n es 
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Hle perceived, with concern, that ſince be 8 v6 Sib- 
bel, and Gordon of Straloch, the ſtudy of the antiquities 
of the Scottiſh hiſtory had been ſhamefully and unhappily 
neglected; and it is chiefly owing to his patriotic exertions, 
tha n wn nene ae 
(The Mich Seel of Edinburgh is eee | 
inaries in the kingdom, for the initiation of youth 
in \ ther firſt prineiples of the Latin language. By frequent 
viſits to this ſeminary, the Earl of Buchan has ſought every 
opportunity. of recommending to public notice the ſſill and 
attention of the teachers, as well as the happy proficiency 
of their pupils; and a premium, his gift, is annually be- 
ſtowed: at the univerſity of Aberdeen, upon the ſugpeſelal 
competitor in a trial of excellence among the ſtudents. 

On reviewing the memorials of the Scottiſh nobility, Lord a 
Buchag felt his enthuſiaſtic veneration in a /particular man- 
ner excited, by the ſcience and virtues. of - the/filluſtrious . 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms, and the moſt eminent 
diſcoverer in philoſophy of which Scotland can as yet boaſt. 
With a generous hand he aſpired to crown the memory of 
his allaſtrious countryman with due honeurs; and in a well- 
written biographical memoir, diſplayed! his life and charac- 
ter to the xeverence and-imitation of the preſent age. The 
enthuſiaſm: of Lord Buchan has /alfo' inſtituted an annual 
feſtive commemoration of Thomſon, at Ednam, the ſcene 
of that poet's: birth. Mr. Pinkerton, the hiſtorian and 
antiquary; Burns, who was prematurely ſnatched away 
from the admiration of the preſent age; Tytler, the tranſ- 
lator of Callimachus; and a long liſt of other men of ge- 
nius, have been ſo fortunate as to attract the patronage and 
friendſhip of Lord Buchann * 

The life of Andrew Fletcher has tes by bis: care hap- | 
pily illuſtrated ; and we owe to him ſome precious frag- 
ments of ſpeeches and eſſays, by that incomparable pa- 
triot, which had not been deen printed. 


Tue 
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rhe Ear uf Bücharpd eidftioins hive been 1 


faithful to che Cäuſe of Liberty as of Literature. He hd 


been Always underſtood to be among the molt zealous vb- 
taries ef che principles upon Which the revolution of 1688 
vas üccbmpliſhed. His voice, fis writings," l eterngns 
in every manly and honourable mode, have ever been ready 
to reſiſt any threatened infringement of thoſe prineipls, in 
the'Britiſh legiſtature or government. When the new anti” 
of à revolution favourable to genuine liberty broke forth in 
France, he was not among the moſt tardy'to hail its riſe, 
and to bleſs its progreſs. When the kings of Europe aroſe” 
in arms for the purpoſe of once more binding the gemus of 
chat nation in the fetters of deſpotiſm, the Earl could not 
vie the ilLomened enterpriſe without devoutly — 
that its foree might be ſhattered againſt the ſacred armo 
of that virtue, and new- born freedom, which it boaſted % 
deſtroy.” On beholding thoſe exceſſes into which the French 
have been hurried in the progreſs of their revolutionary 
career; he lamented that the errors of humanity are ever 


too cloſely: aſſociated with its moſt ſplendid and heroic” ex- 


ertions, yet without abandoning thoſe generous wiſhes for” 
the immortal eſtabliſhment of "Gallic freed, which Ee” 


had before accuſtomed himſelf to entertain.” oo 
Long may he ſurvive to do honour to he ab by tis vir 
tues; to ſuſtain by his voice and his exertions the cauſe of 


genuine Britiſh freedom; and to patroniſe that literature, 
and thoſe -n in eee 1 e e e 
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. is deſcended from the ancient hi 
reſpectable family of the Noxrhcorks, which has been 
ſertled in Devonſhire at leaſt ever lines _ appr "has 
tives for it in parliament, od on which. 2 — 
The ſubject of the preſent article was born at Plymouth 
in the year 1746, His father was an eminent tradeſman 
in that town; and brought up his ſon to his on buſineſs. 
His propenſity to the elegant arts, however; prevailed over 

the drudgery of a mechanical employment; and at length 
be determined to abandon the occupation in which he had 
been engaged, and devote himſelf entirely to his favourite 
object. With this yiew he came to London, and place 
himſelf under the care and tuition of his countrymin and 
friend Sir Joſhua Reynolds, then in the zenith of his glory. 
That great man was ever ready to lend his helping hand 
to aſpiring merit; and he gave Mr. Northcote his utmoſt 
aſſiſtance towards perfeQing himſelf in the art of painting. 
Our artiſt continued with Sir Joſhua ſive years, living with 
him in all the familjarity of friendſhip, and introduced by 
him to the moſt eminent characters of the age. 

In tha ſummer of 1777, Mr. Northeote ſet out bos May, 
following i in this the example and advice of his great maſ- 
ter. He viſited every part of that delightful country, which 
at that time was the unrivalled ſeat of the fine arts. At 
Rome he continued near three years, which he found ſhort 
enough for the wonders and the beauties which abounded 
in it to engage the conſideration of a man of taſte, who 
was deſirous of treaſuring up in his mind the moſt exten- 
five knowledge of. the ſciences connected with his profeſ- 


During 


JAMES NORTHCOTE, R: 4. - 


| [Dialog iis bene Italy, he profited ſo well by the op- 
5 portunities he met with, and abtained ſo extenſive an ae- 
quaintance with the firſt artiſts of the age and country in 


which he was, that he became greatly xcjeQted..., His'takints 


and deportment procured him the honour of being elected 2 


member of the ancient Etruſcan Academy at. Cortona, of 


the Imperial en at ee of the Academy Del 


Forti, at Nome. | Wit (vo irh 
While at — he innen eee, himſelf, PM 
the academy, which is a ae eee eee eee 
| every. new member. | NE r Ar 
He returned un Regkuid i in 5560 bs came a 


of Flanders, not only becauſe it was during the time of war, 


but that he might have the advantage of obſerving all that 
could be ſeen of the eminent maſters of the FLRMISH SCHOOL. 
Thus amply furniſhed with every requiſite that could con- 
ſtitute him a maſter in his profeſſion, he entered upon it in 
the metropolis of his native country, ſhortly after his arrival, 
and ſoon obtained the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation. In 
1786 he was choſen a member of the Royal Academy, and in 
every ſubſequentexhibition at enen his eee 
have borne a conſpicuous part. 


Perhaps een e een een n e Was ex- 


: | hibited the year he Was admitted of the academy. 1 he ſub- 
ject is—the two young princes murdered in the tower. The 


ſtory is ſtrikingly and affectingly told; the drawing is per- 


fectly correct, and the aſſaſſins are particularly well deline- 
ated. This picture was purchaſed by Alderman Boydell, 
and an engraving from it graces bis ſplendid edition of 
Shakſpeace. Our artift has alſo painted ſome other pieces 
for the ſame work; all of which have great merit, but none 
in an equal degree with that juſt mentioned. 

In the exhibition of 1796, Mr. Northcote ks a as 
ries of moral pictures, deſigned to ſhew the oppoſite effects 
of ſeriouſneſs and levity in two young women in menial 

ſituations 
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| fituationsof life; He eleadly- had Movieiohr in view but 
though his pictures are good, they'telb not what they are 
meunt to expreſs with the force which characteriſes chat in- 
imitable a#tiſt's productions. Theſe have ſince been engtaved. 
It redounds greatly to his praiſe, that his pencil has never 
in the ſlighteſt inftance/deviated from morality and decency. 
The reputation which Mr. Northcote has acquired as a pain- 
ter is doubtleſs well merited. His colouring is chaſte, forc- 
ible, and diſtinct; his pictures have that breadth of light 
and ſliade which is one of the moſt agreeable properties of 
a good painting, and which is yet ſo ſeldom obſerved, even 
in che works of maſters. His hiſtorical pieces ſhewa great 
and an accurate acquaintance with the ſubject, much ſtudy, 


_ 'that vigour of - mn nn "pO 


til of native genius. 175 + OY, eee 

In private life, Mr. Weg en Mts as , 
modeſt, unaſſuming, nn ee eee 
nne Men, e e ng! . W. 
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LORD BISHOP OF LANDAFF. M 


— liberal-minded prelate was born in the inge of 
Everſham, about” five miles from Kendal, in the county of 
Weſtmoreland; in the year 1737. His father was a clergy- 
man and maſter of the free grammar - ſchool in Kendal, 
Where our divine received the whole of his ſchool education, 
prior to his going to the univerſity of Cambridge, to which 
he brought with him a good ſtock of claſſical learning, a 
ſpirit of perſevering induſtry, and a very bad provincial ac- 
cent, which he retained for a long time. He was admitted 
of Trinity College, and diſtinguiſhed, while there, by a eloſe 
application to his ſtudies, and conſtantiy wearing a coarſe 
mottled Weſtmoreland coat and blue yarn ſtockings. 

In taking his degrees he ſtood high among the wranglers, 
and the ſuarity oſ his manners, the regularity of his conduct, 

and 


| RICHARD: WATSON, b. b. 1165 


OY! 4the-reſpeAubility of his talents, procured bim a fellow- 


hip an dia oollege tutorſhip. On the former occaſion he was 
_oppoſed-by- Mr. Poſtlethwayte, who was deeply verſed in 


mathematics; but knew nothing of the world. Poor Poſtle- 


thwayte,' with all his- Hill, feould! demonfrace himielf fit only 


Fora ſmall country living; while Watſon made his way to a 


prefeſſorſnip and a mitre. He, indeed, ſoon. obt ained the 
eſteem of his own ſociety, and of the univerſity at. large, 
to which a ſpirited oppoſition made by him to an improper 
- recommendation of a candidate by the Duke of Grafton 
greatly oontributed- The circumſtance; redounds to the 
3 honout both of Dr. Watſon and the Duke, för the latter 


was ſo ſenſible of the propriety of the other's conduct, hat 


he eultivated his me and 0 that time they have 
"_ cordial, friends. WIT 473364 u . 


It was not long after this, that he was + vi publie pro- 


feſſor of Chymiſtry, though he was then actually ignorant 


of the firſt principles of that ſcience. His electors, howe- 
ver, had no reaſon to repent of their choice, for he ſoon 
made up by diligence the want of preparatory acquirements. 
_  He' paſſed whole days, and fometimes nights, in the labo- 
ratory, aſſiſted by a good practical chymiſt whoſe name was 


Hoffman. In their firſt experiments, they deſtroyed numer- | 


ous retorts, injured their health, endangered thein lives, ac- 
tually blew themſelves up, and at length did the ſame by 
their workſhop. But our profeſſor was not to be intimida- 


ted by all theſe difcouraging circumſtances. He poſſeſſod an 


indefatigable fit, dend ande to eee 


ties. 18 41 itqgyond » WI 4 
His e Cs was at laſt completelpeftabliſted; 3 


6 his lectures, which were crowded with auditors, acquir- 
ed him a high reputation. He was next advanced to the 


Regius Profeflorſhip of Divinity, on the death of the dzarn- 


ed Dr. Bann and about the lame time e keqmarried- 
ee e e rg 
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Dr. Watſon very early diſtinguiſhed hinaſelf ig the career 


of quilitics by his attachment to thoſe Whig principles which 
have, until of late, uniformly diſtinguiſhed Cambridge from 
—_— diverſity. He choſe a critical time to ſhew- off 
"theſe principles, and to gain himfelf popularity: this was 
the year 1776, when the ſubjects of Government and Civil 

| Liberty were generally diſcuſſed. His ſermon preached be- 

fore the Univerſuy on the anniverſary of the Reſtoration, 


vas printed under the title-of % The Principles of che Re- 


« yolution vindicated ; and attracted a degree of attention 
exceeded only by Biſhop Hoadley's famous ſermon on the 
kingdom of Chtiſt. In the courſe of the ſame year, he 
- - atfo publiſhed another diſcourſe preached before the univer- 
_ fity on the anniverſary of the King's acceſſion... The publica- 
tion of theſe brought on a controverſy ; but the only piece 
worth noticing on this occaſion was An Heroie Epiſtle to 
Dr. Watſon,“ by the facetious author of © An Epiſtle to 
Sir William Chambers,” under the ppg of “ Mac- 
MOT TRY 
He wt gave more LatiafaQion to the AM 
world, and gained a higher' portion of ,applauſe from the 
- public at large; by-an © Apology for Chriſtianity, in a Se- 
ries of Letters addreſſed to Edward Gibbon Eſq.” This 
work, though perhaps it is not ſufficiently copious, raiſed 
the author's reputation very high, both as a controverſialiſt, 
and à pofite writer. The manner in which the divine has 
treated the deiſtical hiſtorian has been greatly admired by 
all but incorrigible bigots, and held up as an excellent exam- 
ple for imitation. Mr. Gibbon declined entering into a diſ- 
cuſſion of the diſputed points with the profeſſor; but he 
wrote him a very polite letter, to which he received as polite 
an anſwer. The correſpondence has been nary, by Lord 
- Sheffield, and it does honour to both parties. 


Dr. Watſon printed another political PUT preached 


| Os: the Univerſity of Cambridge, February 4th, 1780, 
being 


— Deer 
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Fe. oy makes bt vi 


g the day Dna for © qrnerat ah, which eee 


| the ſame. complexion as. thoſe above-mentioned. 
In 1 he publiſhed a volume of Chymical Eſſays, ad- 


5 40 bis pupil the Nuke of Rutland. This work was 
received by't the public with ſuch great and. deſerved appro- 
beton, as, w encourage the author to give the world, at 
different 1 four additional volumes, all. of: equal mere 
wi | 1 9 6 
Is 4 ab to an laſt volume, 10 * theſe 8 
* obfeprations: When I was elected profeſſox of divi- 
oi, in 3771, 1 determined to abandon for eyer the ſtudy 
of Chymiltry,. and I did abandon it for ſeveral years ; but 
of the, vrterir veſtigia flamme- til continued to delight ys 
* ; and at length ſeduced me from my purpoſe. | 
[hen I was made a Biſhop in 1782, I again deter- 
ED lol quit my favourite purſuit : the volume which IL 
«© now. offer to the public is a ſad proof of the imbecillity of 
«my reſolution. I have on this day, however, offered a. 
& ſacrifice to other people's notions, I confeſs, rather than 
to my own opinion of epiſcopal decorum—T have deſtroyed 
| &« all-my chemical manuſcripts.—A proſpe& of returning 
« health might have perſuaded me to purſue this delightful 


2 


* ſrience ; but I have now certainly done with it for ever; 


& at leaſt, I have taken the moſt effectual ſtep I could to 
% wean myſelf from an attachment to it; for with the holy 
" zeal of the idolators of old, who: had been addicted 0 
* curious arts I have burned. my books.” | neat 3586; 
he length Dr. Watſon's merits, and the recommendation 
of the Duke of Rutland, procured him a ſeat on the epiſco- 
pal bench, on the tranſlation of Biſhop Barrington from the 
ſee of Landaff to Saliſbury, This biſhopric being poor, he 
was permitted to hold with it the Archdeaconry of Ely, a 
Rectory in Leiceſterſhire, and the divinity profeſſorſhip, to 
which is annexed the valuable living of Sameſnam. 
The gratitude of another pupil of Dr. Watſon's is ill 
A N n more 
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more memorable. The late Mr. Luther, of 9 in Eſ- 


ſex, at his deceaſe, in 1786, ne to his tutor the 
ſum of 20, 00 ]. | 
The Biſhop was hardly warm in his "wy 155 2 


brought himſelf into pretty general notice, as the advocate 
of eccleſiaſtical reform, in „ A Letter addreſſed to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury.“ In this letter his Lordſhip 


. ſtated, with no ſmall force, and with conſiderable pathos, 


7 


the hardſhips of the inferior clergy, and the neceſſity of an 


cqualiſation of church preferments. Though his. argu- 


ments were conelnſive, and though the facts which he ſtated 
were incontrovertible, yet many friends to his ſcheme 
thought him rather too precipitate and irregular in bringing 
forward his ſentiments on this ſubject. An addreſs to the 
metrepolitan, through the medium of the preſs, from the 
junior prelate on the bench, was conſidered as a mode of 
proceeding not quite in the ſtrict line of eccleſiaſtical pro- 
priety, nor the beſt calculated to attain the object in view. 

This letter accordingly drew down on his Lordſhip ſome 
very ſevere ſtrictures from the pen of Mr. Cumberland, a 
writer of great powers, but who on this occafion was fas 
from manifeſting a commendable temper. | 

The public curioſity was greatly excited when it was un- 
2 that he was appointed to preach before the Lords, 
January 3oth, 1783. His diſcourſes at Cambridge were ſtill 
freſh in every perſon's remembrance, and therefore ſome- 
what unuſual was expected on this occaſion. The abbey 


Vuas uncommonly crowded; but the Biſhop conducted him- 


ſelf with extreme caution, and delivered a ſermon admira- 
ble in its compoſition, and very temperate in its ſcutiments. 


In 1786, his Lordſhip publiſhed at Cambridge, © a Col- 


« leftion of Theological TraQts,” in ſix volumes actavo, 


deſigned entirely for the uſe of ſtudents in divinity. This 
collection conſiſts of pieces on the moſt intereſting ſubjects 
in facred literature, by different writers, 1 of which 

were 


tl 
1 
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were become exceeding ſcarce. | Little elſe is wanting to 
form ſuch a compilation, but great reading, candour, and 


judgment. Theſe are ſufficiently diſplayed in this edition; 
and it cannot but prove an ineſtimable library of eine, to 

every candidate for holy orders. 5 

At the time of the King's illneſs, the Biſhop voted with 
thoſe Lords who conſidered the Prince of Wales as having an 
abſolute right to an unqualified aſſumption of the Regency. 
As the ſee of St. Aſaph was then vacant by the death of the 
worthy Dr. Shipley, ſome perſons were diſpoſed to think 
that Biſhop W. had his eye upon a tranſlation thither. The 
King, however, recovered, the Regency of courſe dropt to 
the ground, and the Loans hs of St. Aſaph was filled boy 
Dr. Halifax. | 

In June, 1791, the Biſhop delivered a Tarte to his cler- 
mY in which he took occaſion to touch upon the great revo- 


ers: Some of his hearers took notes of his Lordſhip's dif- 
courſe,. copies of which were not only circulated with great 


induſtry throughout the dioceſe, but ſpread over all parts of 


the principality, and even reached Lambeth. Alarmed at 
the intention evidently manifeſted by this mode of circula- 
tion, the Biſhop loſt no time in publiſhing; a faithful copy of 
his charge, which completely did way the n defigns « _ 
his enemies. 

In the courſe of the preſent eventful conteſt, his Lordſhip 


has exhibited himſelf, in general, the ſteady advocate of pa- 


cific meaſures; and he has made ſome admirable and very 
impreſſive ſpeeches in his place in the houſe, on the neceſ- 
ty of adopting a conciliatory ſpirit. v4 
But one of the beſt ſervices which he ever rendered to 
the public, was in counteracting the poiſonous prineiples of 
the author of T he age of, Reaſon,” by an “ Apology” for 
= | N2 7% the 
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lution which had recently taken place in France, and to ad- 
vert to the ſtate of things at home, chiefly with reſpect to 
the condition of the church, and the pretenſions of diſſent- 
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the Bible, in a ferigg df. — the-author of 
dt work” 1796, This bas doubrleſs been of infinite ſer 
vice in mpintaining the cauſe of truth; as it is written in a 
popular manner, and with a dignity. of, expreſſion and 
power of argument moſt admirably adapted to impreſs the 
mind with that reſpeQtful ſeriouſneſs Wa. is ſo Wee 
to produce a rational conviction. 
It is to be lamented, however, that the Biſhop has 1 
ſome, advantage. to the infidels, by paſſing over in filence cer- 
tain parts of the Bible objected to by them. From that 
ſilence much has been inferred; and it certainly would have 
| been more. noble, and. i in fact more prudent, to have ex- 
pręſſeal his free opinion concerning thoſe paſſages. 

At the beginning of the preſent year, his Lordſhip printed 
a very ſeaſonable and animated Addreſs to the People of 
Great Britain.“ In this, performance the Biſhop wayes diſ- 
cuſſing the merits or demerits of the war, as to its origin. 
He conſiders the nation as reduced to the alternative either 
| of an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the enemy, or a vigorous pro- 
ſecution of the conteſt. Preferring the latter to the former, 
he pleads for great ſacrifices, and cal ls upon his countrymen 
to make very ſtrenuous exertions. 

Every body allowed this addreſs to poſſeſs great merit as 
a compoſition ; but many who haye made financial politics 
their ſtudy, conceived that the Biſhop had gone out of his 
depth, while others think, and doubtleſs with reaſon, that 
he has departed from all his former principles. 37 
That ſuch a tract, coming from ſuch a man, ſhould pro- 
duce replies, is not to be wondered at. The weight of his 
Lordſhip's character was well known, His popularity was 
very great; and thoſe who were adverſe to the ſentiments 
which he now expreſſed, were ſenſible that they would have a 
very extenſive infiuence on the — mind. The proſecution 


54 


wound 
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= 


wooks on the liberty of the. preſs, and this rendered con. 
troverſy fafe only on one fide of the queſtion! n 
The Biſhop i is à good public ſpeaker; his action is dc 
| ful; his voice full ot barmönigts, and his delivery! chaſte 
and correct. Fe 
As a writer he is diſtinguiſhed by a ſtyle plain and neat, 
but ſtrictly pure, nervous, and argumentative. | 
As a biſhop his character is moſt excellent; and as far 
as his influence extends, he hath been anivebtaly! the pa- 
tron of merit. His family conſiſts of ſix children; and his 
chief reſidence is at Colgarth Park, | delightfully Nee near 
the lakes in his native county. 
Beſides the pieces already mentioned, Ke bach Slick 
tc „ Richari Watſon, A. M. Coll. Sacr. Sanctæ Trin. Soc. 
et Chemit Profefforis in Academia Can itabrigen( , Inftitu- 
tionum Chemicarum in prelectionibus Academicis explica- 
titum Pars Metallurgica.“ 8v0. 1966. © An Eiffy on the 
Subjects of Chemiſtry, and their general Diviſions.” 8vo. 
1971. „ A Defence of revealed Rellgion, in two Sermons 
preached in the cathedral church of Landaff“ «A Charge 
to the Clergy of that Dioceſe, in June 1795.” Sermons 


and Tracts,“ one Yon, 8vo.; and 4 6 „Charge to his 


Clergy, in 115 a 
A. 7. 


THE HONOURABLE HENRY ERSKINE. . 
Henry Ex6rine, the brother of David Earl of Buchan, 
is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs even a double portion of his genius. 
He received, in early youth, the advantage of that liberal 


and literary education which in Scotland is rarely denied 
even to the mearieft A. ; and has, til of late, + bery 


to 797 th his talents in frivolous dtenefs, and he choſe the 
praftice of the law for * profeſſional purſuit. He was ac- 
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" "RY HENRY ERSKINE. 


cordingiy admitted, when very young, a * the 
Scottiſh: Faculty of Advocates, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf alike 
at the bar, in the ſocieties of his companions, and thoſe ele- 
gant and faſhionable aſſemblies unto which his high birth 
and perſonal accompliſhments introduced him, by an un- 
Tivalled ſprightlineſs of fancy, and quickneſs of apprehen- 
fon. When all contended in wit, and ſportive humour, 
the ſupreme praiſe ſcarcely ever failed to be beſtowed on 
Henry un ͤ 5 

The elocution of the Scottiſh "oaths even wes Sed | 
not a: little of the unction of Donald Cargill, or George 
| Whitefield. Young Erſkine, in his firſt pleadings, diſplay- 
ed with an inimitable felicity a certain grace, livelineſs, and 
eaſe, which needed but to be heard, in order to Pe to 
ſhame thoſe vile compoſitions which had been before ad- 
mired. Every thing concurred to promiſe him à moſt bril- 
liant career. But it was feared, that parts ſo lively, and 
ſucceſs ſo ſplendid, might prove fatal, by ſeducing him in- 
to that negligence, and that ſelf-conceit, which, alas too 
often blight the richeſt buds of opening genius. The anx- 
iety of his friends, the invidious rivalry of his competitors, 
were alike ready to ſuggeſt that diſſipation, frivolity, or pe- 
tulant ſelf-applauſe, muſt ſoon expoſe him to be outſtripped 
in his profeſſional career, by the moſt ſober ſpirited of his 
brother advocates, in the ſame manner as the hare in the 
fable is ſaid to have been left behind by the ſnail. The event, 
n proved far otherwiſe. 

He had the good ſenſe to perceive that, in order to ce, 
he ought to dedicate himſelf with inflexible ardour and per- 
ſeverance-'to the attainment of profeſſional excellence, and 
acquire by unremitting practice that honourable independ- 
ance of fortune which was neceſſary to give due luſtre: to 
his talents. In a ſhort time he became an elder, and a 
Speaker in the general aſſembly of the church of Scotland, 
the beſt theatre for deliberative * which his native 
country 


HENRY: ERSKINE. 18: 3 


conntry: affords. He vigilantly ſeized every. gecafion for the 


exerciſe of his abilities, as a lawyer and a pleader ; and ſoon 
convinced the world chat he was determined: to eee, a 
ſteady practitioner. e gf | 
Having obtained in marriage ths e of Mr. 
Fallerion, a lady of a reſpectable family, and who brought 
him a very handſome fortune, that event tended happily 


to confirm him in thoſe habits of aſſiduity, for which he | 


had begun before to be diſtinguiſhed. 


Every ſucceſſive year now encreaſed hs coun we. 
the bar, and he was ſoon accounted, if not the very firſt, - 
at lenſt in the foremoſt rank. Eminent as a wit, and an 

advocate, his political ſentiments could not long be a mat- 

ter of indifference to the circle in which he moved. Like 


his brather, the Earl of Buchan, he avowed himſelf a 


ſtaunch and ardent Whig, and naturally gained the notice 


and the friendſhip of the moſt illuſtrious votaries of ere 
giſm, as well in England as in Scotland. 
After the concluſion of the American war, when Charles 
Fox, along with that great political party ef which he was 
the informing and guiding genius, were, for a ſhore time, 
' maſters of tha energies of the Britiſh government, Henry 
Erſkine was the man whom they choſe as the confidential 
lawyer of their adminiſtration in Scotland. They accord- 
ingly haſtened to appoint him Lord Advocate ; and ſo ſplen- 


did was his reputation as a lawyer, and ſo liberal his cha- 


racter as a man of integrity and honour, that the voice even 
of his political enemies, could 3 refrain from 7 
plauding the nomination. 985 
But Fox and his party were quickly driven from the heim; 


and Erſkine was diſmiffed from his official ſituation, to make 


room for one who was, indeed, a very worthy young man, 
but deſtitute alike of powerful talents, and juridical experi- 


ence. This loſs, however, could neither degrade the cha- 


rafter of Erſkine, nor leſſen his practice at the bar. He 
had before been, _ he ſtill continued to be, the lawyer, 
| whom, 
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FENG on err great occaſion, both _ were anxious 
to retain as their firſt counſe. . 
. Upon a vacancy in the office of * 0 of 
Advocates, of which he has ſince been ſo ſhamefully be- 
ridical corporation in Europe, beſtowed the office on Henry 
Erſkine, with an eagerneſs which ſeemed to demonſtrate, 
that they conferred equal honour on him and n by | 

the choice, - 
Although a man of wit and talents, he has not FTIR 
ſo imprudent as to laviſh his honourable gains in a 
careleſs" profuſion of expence, inſtead of accumulating 
' . them for a patrimony to his children. Neither did the 
fatal ſchiſm in the Whig party, in conſequence. of the 
diverſity of ſentiments with which the events of the French 
revolution were beheld in Britain, betray him into any po- 
| Etical inconſiſtency, On the contrary, he ſtill firmly ad- 
| hered to thoſe principles of freedom, which Fox and him- 
felf had heen accuſtomed to conſider as the genuine grounds 
of the Britiſh revolution in 1688. 
Since the commencement of the preſent war, a period, 

during which the colliſions of party-ſpirit are become more 
fierce and violent than before, various practices, too mean 
and diſhonourable to be worthy of aught but contemptuous 
oblivion,” have been recurred to, in order to hurt the cha- 
raſter and diminiſh the practice of Henry Erſkine, by men 
who could not win his virtue to their fide, and who were 
deſirous to diminiſh that aſcendancy to which they could not 
aſpire in the career of generous emulation. , But talents, 
fortune, and character, ſuch as his, may deſpiſe calumny, 
and ſmile at the impotence of malice. 
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TORS inn R fs nee 2 
WHEN high . is "niced with great virtues, and both % 
are embelliſhed by learning, taſte, and talents, we then ſee. K 
man in his proudeſt form; we overlook or forget all that is 1 
weak, frail, and mortal, in his nature, and look up to bim th 
as a being of a ſuperior order. Such a character is the Earl ty 
of Charlemont; a nobleman, on whom, even in times of 3 
the moſt imminent danger, neither turbulence, faction, nor A 
ſlander, has dared to caſt an aſperſion. eee a . 
Of his Lordſhip's early life, a great part was * abroad; = 
charmed with the arts, the climate, and the language of i 
' 


Italy, it was for many years his favourite reſidence. With 
the reſt of the world, however, he was intimately acquaint- 
ed; as at every court which a young nobleman generally 
3 he ſpent more than the uſual time. In all, he was 
reſpected and beloved; and he has been heard to - that 
when he returned home, there was not a country in Europe 
in which he was not more known, and had not more of thoſe 
connections which ſweeten life, than in his native Ireland 
Home, however, his lordſhip did at length return, at | \ 
about the age of thirty, and is ſaid to have been haſtened 
by : a diſorder contracted, as is ſuppoſed from poiſon, admi- 
niſtered by the jealduſy of a woman with whom he had an 
amorous intercourſe. Of this diſorder, the malignity had 
baffled the efficacy of all the medical {kill which his lordſhip 
fqund abroad, and it remained for the honour of an Iriſh ; 
8 phyſician, if not radically to remove the diſeaſe, at leaſt to 
alleviate its force,. and preſerve a life which was to be he | | 
ornament and pride of his country. That phyſician was the 
celebrated Dr. Lucas, a man diſtinguiſhed, not more by the 
ſucceſs of his medical exertions in his lordſhip's caſe, than 
by the zeal and energy which he has diſplayed as a * 
writer, and a popular repreſentative. 
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Having thus recovered-a moderate ſhare of health by the 
KkilFofthis Iriſh patriot, and preſcribed for himſelf a de- 
gree of temperance” and ſtrictneſs of regimen | which: few 
men would have had the ſteadineſs to obſerve, his lordſhip 
began to think of an heir. He married Miſs Hickman, 
daughter of Thomas Hickman of the Co. Clare, Eſq. a 
lady poſſeſſed of good ſenſe, and a molt amiable diſpoſition. = 
In conſequence of this marriage, his lordſhip has ſeveral 
children, the eldeſt of whom (Francis William) is Lord 
Caulfield, a young nobleman of whom it is reaſonable to 
hope, that he will emulate the virtues of his father, he is at 
preſent Knight of the ſhire for the Co. Armagh, and an active 
and popular member of the Houſe of Commons. 
Lord Charlemont, having felt, from his e reſidence 
abroad, the mortification of being a ſtranger in his native 
country, reſolved that his ſon ſhould have a domeltic educa- 
tion. Lord Caulfield was therefore educated at the college 
of Dublin, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, not more for 
the poſſeſſion of a ſound and maſculine underſtanding, than 
for carly induſtry, and mild, and conciliating manners. 
From the moment in which . Lord Charlemont firſt em- 
barked in public life, he has invariably promoted the beſt in- 
tereſts of the country. He affected not, however, in any 
inſtance, that popularity which follows rather the ſhewy 
and inſincere profeſſions of the. demagogue, than the wiſe 
and well-judged meaſures of him who ſerves his country 
more from a motive of duty than a thirſt of fame. With 
| him, patriotiſm was a virtue which he practiſed for its own 
fake; and without attention to any conſequences, except the 
approbation of his own mind, and a ſtrict attention to the 
public wennes”” 77:7 = 
That his political conduct has uniformly reſulted. from the 
pureſt 'motives, nothing, perhaps, could more ſtrongly prove, 
than the manner in which his Bourough of Charlemont has 
been repreſented. Though his lordſhip does not poſſeſs 
wealth 
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* ſufficient to 1 the ſeptennial receipt of 5000 l. 
(the uſual price for two miſ- repreſentatives l) an object of 
no importance, yet, in no one inſtance, has he yielded to 
the ĩimpulſe of venality; for he has never ſold, to the high- 
eſt bidder, the office of Legiſlator for his country! In the 
| repreſentatives of his Borough, his lordſhip required only 
talents and virtue; and it has been his peculiar good fortune 
to have always ſelected men eminently poſſeſſed of both. 
Among thoſe who have repreſented Charlemont ſince it 
fell into his lordſhip's hands, Mr. Grattan is the moſt con- 
ſpicuous. And it was the member for this Borough, who 
wrought the independance of Ireland. In the Houſe of 
Peers, his lordſhip contributed to that great event, if not by 
his eloquence, for he is not a public ſpeaker, at leaſt vim his 
vote, his influence, and his example. | 
Theſe virtues and ſervices of Lord e were nei- 
ther unobſerved nor unrewarded by the public. He was ac- 
cordingly raiſed by the unanimous voice of the people, more 
fully and faithfully expreſſed than it had been on any other 
occaſion, to the moſt honourable ſituation which it was in 
their power to beſtow, that of commander- in- chief of an 
army ſelf- appointed, and ſelf-paid, conſiſting of 80, ooo free- 
men, including all the gentry and the nobility of the king- 
dom. To this command of the Old Volunteer army of Ire- 
land, he was for ſeveral years ſucceſſively elected; nor did 
this relation between that extraordinary body of men and his 
lordſhip ceaſe, until a difference of political opinion had 
ariſen, which induced him to reſign. That difference aroſe 
on the queſtion. of admitting the Catholics to participate in 
the power of the ſtate. The idea was firſt broached in an 
addreſs from the volunteers of Ulſter to his lordſhip, at a 
time when they had been reviewed by him in the neighbour- 
hood of Belfaſt. He in very plain, but very polite and reſ- 
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pectful 0 in his anſwer, his difference of opi- 
mon on that queſtion: A diſcordance of ſentiment, on a 
point of ſuch moment, muſt have been fatal to that cordia- 
lity of aſfection which had alone reconeiled him to the trou- 
bleſome, though highly honourable, ſituation to which he 
had been raifed: he therefore ſhortly afterwards reſigned 
his command 3 and government having for ſome time before 
withdrawn its coumenance from the ene pre it 
—— into inſignificance. 
That his lordſhip was either morally or politically "_"_ 
in an opinion which tended to perpetuate political incapa- 
cities on account of religious tenets, would perhaps be dif- 
fcult to prove; but that he acted on that occaſion, às on all 
others, rather from a conſciouſneſs of right, than à view to 
popular applauſe, cannot be doubted, for to his popularity 
nothing at that time could have been ſo fatal. There was, 
however, ſomething in his character which diſarmed politi- 
cal invettive, even while aggravated by religious animoſity. 
The moſt virulent of thoſe who blamed his conduẽt ſecitied 
to hefitate in calling him a bigot. 
Ot a reform in the repreſentation his Jordſhip has been 
long a friend, and was among the firſt of thoſe noblemen 
and gentlemen, who, when the queſtion was agitated, and 
the great difficulty appeated to be, how individuals ſhould 
be ſatisfied for the annihilation of their property, made an 
offer of a voluntary ſurrender of their boroughs to the public. 
On the queſtion of the regeney, tov, he adopted that fide 
which alone was thought compatible with the independance 
of Ireland. He was one of thoſe, who, in oppoſition to 
the partifans of Mt. Pitt, afferted the right of that king- 
dom to appoint its own regent; and, as'they conſtituted 
a majority in the two houſes, they accordingly offered the 
regency to the heir apparent. For this, and ſome other po- 
litical offences, he was ſhortly afterwards removed from 
: the 
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os n the.county of Armagh, an PIER ebe 
he might be almoſt ſaid to haye an hereditary right. 


In a mind like that of his lordſhip, cultivate d, ee 


and pure, error is ſeldom a plant of perennial growth. The 
opinion which he ſo honeſtly entertained, and ſo boldly AVOW= 


ed to the volunteer army. of 1784, he feems to have ſince: 


changed for thoſe of a more liberal complexion, as he has 


ſince ſupported the Catholic claim to the eleQtive franchiſe, 


which parliament acceded to in 1793, and is at NN | 


adyocate for what is called catholic emancipation. . 


Of that ſyſtem of coercion which preceded the late in- 


ſarrection in Ireland, of the burning of villages, hanging 
their inhabitants, tranſporting perſons ſuſpected without 
trial, ſtrangling and whipping to extort confeſſion, and bil- 
letting the military, at free quarters in diſtricts in which, 
individuals had been diſorderly, his lordſhip has been uni- 
formly the declared enemy. He, therefore, was one of the 
very few who ſupported Lord Moira in his parliamentary 
reprobation of theſe meaſures, and in recommending thoſe of 
peace and conciliation. Nothing, however, can be more 


remote from his character, than that of a factious man, or a 


ſyſtematic oppoſitioniſt. He has ſupported Great Britain in 


the war, merely becauſe Great Britain was engaged in it, 


without any relation to the abſtract merit of the conteſt; 
and he has acceded chearfully to every law, and every mea- 
ſure, which the government thought neceflary, againſt the 
rl of foreign force or domeſtic diſaffection. 


| Unexceptionable, however, as Lord Charlemont's political 


conduct has been, it is not as a politician that he is exclu- 
ſively entitled to our regard. He is more highly eſtimable, 


perhaps, as a man of taſte and literature. As a general ſcho- 


lar, he has not his equal in the Iriſh Peerage. Poſſeſſing a 


reſpeQtable knowledge of the learned languages, he is alſo 
intimately acquainted with thoſe of modern Europe, parti- 
cularly the Italian, in which he is an- Ne To his love 
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of letters, Ireland owes, in a great meaſure, the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the only literary ſociety (except the univerſity) which 
me poſſeſſes, namely; the Royal Triſh Academy; which Was 
incorporated by royal charter in 1786, and of which his 
lordſhip has, fince its foundation, been annually elected pre- 
fident.” Of this office, he diſcharges the duties, cn amore, 
conſtantly attending its meetings, unlefs when ill health pre- 
vents,” preſiding with a father's care over its concerns, and 
occafionally contributing to fill the pages of its tranſactions. 
In theſe'volumes, his lordſhip has publiſhed three eſſays, 
which are highly reſpectable; one on a conteſted paſſage in 
Herodotus; another on an ancient cuſtom at Meteline, 
with conſiderations on its origin; and a third on the antiquity 
of the Woollen manufacture in Ireland, which he I 
ne from ſome paſſages in the Italian poets. 

Theſe, however, conſtitute but ſmall part of what his 
- lordſhip has written. 'Fo ſome of his friends he has ſhewn, 
at various times, materials-for larger works. With them, 
it is to be feared, the public will not be favoured during his 
Aife; and they will, probably, be left to the mercy of a 


poſthumous editor. 


Among the lovers and the judges of the fine arts, he holds 
a very conſpicuous rank. At his houſe in Rutland-fquare, 
Dublim is to be ſeen a moſt reſpectable collection of the 
geeat maſters in painting and ſculpture, both ancient*and 
modern; and of his taſte in architecture, his "temple of 
Marino, within a couple of Gs of the e is a 
beautiful ſpecimen. 

In parliament he has never been a eben he be 
want nerves for an orator, and to be ſolicitous rather of the 
pleaſures of ſtudy, than'of thoſe raptures which reſult from 
the involuntary burſts of an applauding auditory. In con- 
verſation he is communicative, affable, and cheerful; in an 
extraordinary degree; equally apt to cateh as to impart fa 
tisfaRtion : nor is it the frippery of - raed which eſcapes him; 

the 
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befor; of his fall mind flow like the waters of a deep | 
river,..at.once placid and majeſtic, uniform and profound... 

Of his time he is remarkable economical; every hour 
has its allotted occupation, nor is this arrangement varied but 
on oceaſions of conſiderable moment. So regular is he even 

in his rides, that you might aſcertain the time of the day to a 
minute by the ſpot on which you find him. His figure is 
exceedingly venerable, and ſtriking. Upwards of ſixty, his 
long grey hairs, and bending form, give him the appearance 
of much greater age, while the placidity and ſtrength of his 
countenance irreſiſtibly impreſs the idea, that wiſdom and 
virtue have been the companions of his life. It is a remark- 
able circumſtance, that the precarious ſtate of his health, 
fince his partial recovery from the diſaſter of his youth, 
made it neceſſary for him to uſe the cold bath throughout the 

year; and until lately, even in the depth of the ſevereſt 

winter, he did not dare to intermit the practice. | 


e 


. 
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HENRY. GRATTAN. 


- Hankr GRrATTAN was born in the capital of . 
about the year 1751. His father, an eminent barriſter, 
though poſſeſſing conſiderable talents, and deriving a compe- 
tent ſhare of practice from the, good opinion entertained of 
his ſkill and integrity by the citizens of Dublin, yet never 
roſe to any high legal ſituation. The Recorder ſnip of the 
city, a place at that time worth about 600/. per annum, and 

to which the corporation elect, was the only office he ever 
filled. To wealth, accumulated by the induſtry or the ſuc- 
ceſs of his anceſtors, Henry, therefore, could not look; he 
was accordingly taught early to depend for his future 
fame and fortune on his own exertions. | / 

At the uſual time he was entered a 8 of Trinity. 
College, Dublin, where he was ſoon diſtinguiſhed as thepow- _ 
erful competitor of two claſs-fellows, whoſe good fortune * 

and talents have ſince raiſed them to the higheſt ſituations in - il 
| | : te 1 


* 
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the ſtate, Mir. mee be neee bt Joon; and f 
Mr. Foſter, the preſent Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. ( 
Of ſome of the moſt ſhining characters which the Dub- 0 
lin univerſity. has given to the world, it has been obferved, c 

that during their reſidence in that ſeminary their talents were 

not exerciſed, nor their powers known : Mr. Edmund Burke . 
exhibits one memorable inſtance in behalf of this aſſertion: c 
but in reſpe& to Mr. G. and his celebrated contemporaries, 5 
that colliſion which reſults from a rivalry. of acquirements 1 

and talents, called forth a full exertion, of the mental facul- | 
ties, and they were therefore diſtinguiſhed as men poſſeſſing F 
firſt-rate parts, before they were called to exhibit them on l 

the: theatre of life. After taking a degree, Mr. G. was, in , 
1772, called to the Iriſh Bar, and for a few years attended the Y 

four courts wit an empty bag, and a mind too elaſtic to be 5 

. confined to the forms of pleading, and too liberal to be OCCU- ; 
| pied by the purſuits of a mere lawyer. : 
Diſguſted at laſt with a profeſhon, in which he 1 : 

he would never riſe but by habits to which he could not { 
crouch, he retired, not wealthy, but poſſeſſing from his fa- b 
ther, who was now dead, a patrimony, which, with econo- 0 
, my, might have ſecured him independence. It was not long 8 
before he was made known to Lord Charlemont, who had fl 

for ſome time been returned to Ireland. By his Lordſhip, | 

who has always ſhe wn equal ſagacity in diſcovering and zeal tl 

in promoting genius, he was returned to parliament for his ri 
borough of Charlemont. Entering into the legiſlature under 5 

ſuch auſpices, it was natural to expect that Mr. G. would be- c: 
come the advocate of his then ſuffering and dependent coun- a 

try. Ireland, indeed, at that time, was in a ſtate of perfect fi 


humiliation, - being conſidered merely as a province to the 
fiſter country. Her legiſlature was a petty council, incapable 
of onginetivg laws; * her courts of juſtice ſubordinate 
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to deset England, and incompetent to a foal decision: 
deſtitute of foreign commerce, from which ſhe had been 


exclutled by Britiſh monopoly, her manufactures were 


cruſhed by the weight of Britiſh competition, and the in- 
duſtry of her people cheked from want of encouragement 
to eite it; in ſhort, diſeontent, bankruptcy, and 21/6148 | 


eduels, covered the face of the country, 


Jo cvils of ſuch magnitude, and which the STO 
| brought on by the unfortunate conteſt with America great- 


ly aggravated, the. narrow policy of the times was applying 


petty, palliatiyes. Subſcriptions were collected; to keep che. 


artificers. from famiſhing; aflociations were formed, to 


wear. only domeſtic manufactures; and parliament itſelf "4 


looked, for ſome time, no further than to alleviate the 
preſſure of the immediate evil. Mr. G. however, whoſe. 
mind was formed to embrace ſomething beyond preſent, 
objects who was accuſtomed to trace effects to their 
cauſes, and to lock forward to future conſequences; per- 
ceived that the root of thoſe calamities was not a temporary 
ſtagnation of trade from the American war, but rather to 


be found in the unjuſt reſtraints impoſed by Great Britz 
on the exertions of the county; and thatito attempt their 
cure by temporary expedients, would * to roll up the 


ſtone of Siſyphus. 


He was the firſt, therefore, who had the boldneſs al 
the wiſdom to wp the legiſlature to complain of thoſe. 
reſtraints; his efforts were ſeconded by the unanimous. 
voice of the country ; and ſuch was the efficacy of a politi- 


cal truth, thus urged, and thus ſypported, that even the 
whole force of - Britiſh influence was found unequal to re- 
ſiſt it. The Iriſh legiſlature adopted, and deereed the ſenti- 


ment; and after ſome heſitation on the part of the Britiſh 1 
legiſlatures, the commerce of Ireland was, in part, opened ; 


to her children. A temporary gleam of ſatisſaction was 
ſned over the country by this conceſſion, as it was called, of 
the Britiſh parliament; for ſo accuſtomed had the people 
been to excluſion, to penalties, and reſtriction, that a re- 
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laxation or ſuſpenſion of any of theſe was 10h84 on as the 
conferring of a poſitive benefit, brag Fang m en of 
an actual i injury. 1 

Mr. G.'s name was now TEEY an bose of bation 

to the people, and by the volunteer affociations, which the 

dangers of the war had called forth, he was looked up to 
with peculiar reſpect. In this ſtate of affairs, the re · action 
- of popularity upon enen ſceyied to ns new energy 
to his mind. 

Mr. G. continued to exert himſelf with indefatigable | 
aſſiduity in the ſenate, and by leading the mind of the pubs 
lic, and'even of the legiſlature itſelf, to the conſideration of 
national rights, and the actual political ſituation of their 
common country with reſpect to England, he was clearing 
the way for that meaſure which he meditated—a declaration 
of the legiſlature in favour of national independence. 

By obtaining freedom of commerce for the country, he 
had already, indeed, done much toward the attainment of 
the great object; for he had removed the key-ſtone of the 
arch, and thus weakened the cohefion of the whole fabric: 
—he had taught the people to think, and the legiſſature to 
feel its own powet he had introduced a ſpirit of innova- 
tion upon the old ſyſtem of Britiſh domination, and the 
vigour with which innovations'on ſuch ſyſtems are oppoſed, | 
proves their malign efficacy. Mr. G. therefore, xo ob- 
ſerved with pleaſure, no doubt, the operation of thoſe 
cauſes on the public mind, endeavoured by an induſtrious 
exertion of oratorical powers in the ſenate, to increaſe their 
force, and ſecond their effect. His eloquence, of a caſt 
more warm and animated than either parliament or the 
people had uſually felt, and exerted upon ſubjects re ſpect- 
ing which the human mind is ſuſceptible of the greateſt 
degree of enthuſiaſtic fervor, was gratified by complete ſuc- 
ceſs. Directed by a ſagacious underſtanding, which could 
catch the moment propitious to-exertion, and proportion its 


* to its guet his r OOp ſpeeches taught a ſub- 
| jugated 


N Jugated nation to pant for independence ; ; while the public 
voice, highly animated on this ſubject, and ſeconded by the 


loud afſent of 80,000 men in arms (for to fo many did the 
volunteer aſſociations amount 95 kindled, even in the cold 
boſom of parliament itſelf, a deſire to aſſert its dignity, and 


| reſcue i its authority from the gripe of Britiſh uſurpation. 


Of this ſentiment, ſo novel in an Iriſh legiſlatnre, that 
| had long forgotten the pride of independence of this 


energy, which ariſing from extrinſic circumſtances, rather 


than a native and internal principle of, virtue, was therefore 


* likely foon to vaniſh, when thoſe circumſtances ſhould ceaſe 
to exiſt— Mr. G. availed himſelf ; he caught, as he inſpired, 


the generous flame; and by one of thoſe extraordinary diſ- 
plays of impaſſioned eloquence, to which even the eloquent 

cannot riſe, but when a momentous object ſeems to furniſh- 

adequate powers, he gave rife to the celebrated declaration, 


ee that the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland only, 


could make laws to bind Ireland, in any caſe i e | 


Mr. Grattan's popularity was now at its acme. The 


achievement of a nation's independence by an individual, 


-unaided by any force or any influence but that which ge- 
nius and which truth afford, was conſidered as the reſnlt of 
talents and of virtue almoſt above the lot of humanity. The 
93 legiſlature itſelf ſeemed for once to participate in the feel- 
ings of the people, for in the fervor of admiration, it was 


propoſed that { 100,000 ſhould be voted hin, as a mark of | 
1 approbation. 


In its full extent, this PEE was not aw Tor on 


a ſubſequent fitting,.when the vote was before the Commit- | 
tee, they reduced it (at the ſpecial inſtance of Mr. Grattan's 


friends) to {50,000 3 to that amount, however, the grant 

was confirmed, and Mr. G. actually received that ſum. _ 

"F-F Ae declaration of rights of the Iriſh legiſlature, how- 

ever un welcome it muſt have been to the miniſter and par- 
Hament of England, was received there with that kind of 

” Placid acquieſcence with which we affent to what is inevi- 
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table. A negociation was immediately inſtituted between 


the two nations, which terminated in the repeal of the 6th 


of Geo. I. the act by which the Britiſh Tune declared 


its right to bind Ireland by Britiſh ſtatutes. - 


On the ſubject of this repeal, a queſtion robe, which ſuſ- 
pended, for a conſiderable time, Mr. G.'s popularity. It 
was contended by Mr. Flood, a gentleman, who, though he 


8 did not originate the meaſure of declaring the legiſlative inde- 


pendence of the country, yer co · operated to promote it, that 
ag the 6th of Geo, I. was an act only declaratory of a right, 


: aſſerted by the Britiſh Parliament to have been veſted in it 


jor to the enaction of that ſtatute, the „ ſimple repeal” 
of the. ſtatute did not involve a renunciation of the right; 
and. he invſted, that notwithſtanding that repeal, Great 
Britain might, and from her former conduct towards Ire- 
land probably would, reſume the exerciſe of it. He there- 
fore adviſed the legillature to demand of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment a full and explicit renunciation of all right in future 
to bind Ireland. This opinion was adopted by the people; 
and carrying with it all the force which reaſon or experi- 
ence can give to a propoſition in politics, met very powerful 


ſupport eyen in both houſes of parliament. Mr, Grattan, 


whoſe ſagacity this objection to a ſimple repeal had eluded, 
and who, fram a principle of vanity, perhaps, which has its 


: ſtrong hold even in minds of the firſt claſs, affected the F 


cluſive honour of origiuating and conducting the e 
pation of his country, applied all his power of reaſon, of 
ſophiſtry, and of eloquence, to eam put this doctrine of Mr. 


Haack 


He contended, that the repeal of : a | dectarncary Jaw; "" 
campanied by ſuch circumſtances. as attended that-of this, 
muſt he. conſidered, and would by the world be conſidered, 
as implying a renunciation of the right; but that, even 


| 17 it were not lo, and that Great Britain ſhould be ſo unjuſt 


and 


| ) 
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| and impolitic as to tefurne the right, when (he mould te- 
cover means to ſupport it by power, an explicit renunrla- 
tion would be but a lender defence againſt injuſtice, fup- 
ported by fotee; that in ſuch Circumſtances, the true ſecu- 
rity of the people would conſiſt, not in an àct of partia- 
ment, but ia that patriotic energy which would enable 
them to defend, as it had already enabled them to affert, 
their independence; and that to force Great Britain, in 
this her hour of diſtreſs, to confeſs herſelf an uſurper, by 
an expreſs tenunciation of a right which the had exerciſed, * 
would be as ungenerous to 7 as it would be uſelefs 0 
Ireland. _- 
With the people theſe ddd had no weight, and in 7 
the ſenate they were borne down by the irreſiſtible force of N 
truth and experience, ſeconded by the powerful and logical 3 
x eloquence of Mr. Flood. In popular eſtimation, indeed, 
Mr. G's character had been falling for ſome time; it was 
certain he had received the money which parliament had 
voted him; and it was inſinuated, that for the prompt 
payment of it, and other conſiderations, he had engaged 
with adminiſtration to counteract the independence which | , 
| his former exertions had obtained. But in ſuch inſinua- 
tions there is the beſt reaſon to believe there was no truth. 
It is, however, certain, that in the conteſt with Mr. Flood, 
on the efficiency of a ſimple repeal, Mr. G. not only rea- 
ſoned weakly, but that in many inſtances, connected with 
that diſpute, he acted intemperately. On one occaſion par- 
ticularly, he pronounced a Philippic againſt Mr. Flood, 
| which was leſs diſtinguiſhed by genius and point, than by 
acerbity and virulence. His antagoniſt replied, perhaps in 


a ſtyle too much like'that of his opponent, Both parties ry | { 
immediately left the Houſe of Commons, but were prevented | ; 
from terminating the conteſt in a duel, by being inſtantly | 9 
put under arreſt, and bound in a large ſum to keep the. 4 
1 . Mr. Flood, in the courſe of the next evening, pro- 8 | 
3} 


nounced, 


_—_ 
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nounced one of his beſt ſpeeches, containing a hiſtory and 
defence of his former political life, which had been on the 
preceding night violently arraigned by Mr. Grattan. Mr. 
S8. endeavoured to reply, but was prevented by the cla- 
- mours of the houſe, | 

Fruſtrated in the hope of carrying on 1 excluſyely to its 

completion, a revolution (for ſuch it may be called) which 
he had ſo ſucceſsfully -and honourably commenced, and 

finding the tide of popularity now running ſtrong againſt 
him, Mr. G. ſeems for ſome time to have completely ſe- 
cluded himſelf from politics. During this interval, he 
married a lady of the name of Fitzgerald, not, however 
as the name would indicate, of the Leinſter family, but 
one who poſſeſſed qualities much more valuable than thoſe 
of high birth or great connections, for ſhe is a woman of the 
moſt angelic diſpoſition, and of whom Mr. G. remains, 
after a lapſe of ſo many years, what he had been in a very 
high degree before his marriage, an enamoured lover. 

Though Mr. G. during this period, did not take an ac- 

tive part in political affairs, he remained {till in parliament, 
and voted as his conſcience bade, ſometimes with and ſome- 
times againſt the miniſter. It is towards the cloſe of the 
year 1785, when, under cover of a commercial arrange- 

ment, it was ſuppoſed a deſign had been formed by the 
Britiſh miniſtry to ſubvert the newly-acquired independence 
of the Iriſh parliament, that we find Mr. G. again alert 
and vigilant at his poſt. Of the celebrated propoſals which 
were then offered to the Houſe of Commons in Ireland, by 


An agent of the crown, 2d which are ſtill remembered and 


- execrated in that country by the name of Ord's Propo- 
ſitions, one was, © that the Parliament of Ireland, in con- 
« ſideration of being admitted to participate equally with 
* Great Britain in all commercial advantages, ſhould, 
.« from time to time, adopt and enaF all ſuch acts of the 
7 Britiſh Parliament as ſhould relate to the regulation, or 
09 management | 


0 management of her commerce, &c.“ This, it was 
contended, would fink the Parliament of Ireland into a mere. 


regiſter to the Britiſh Legiſlature. ' Whether or not this 
would really be the taſe, or whether there was any thing 


unreaſonable in ſtipulating that the country, which was 
admitted to ſhare in the commerce of another, ſhould adopt 
the ſame commercial regulations as this latter; it is certain, 
that this opinion was entertained not only by the public in 
general, but by ſome of the ableſt men in both houſes, 
and among them by Mr. G. who gave to the whole ſyſtem 
the -moſt unqualified and ſtrenuous oppoſition. This op- 
poſition proved ſucceſsful, the meaſure was relinquiſhed, 


and Mr. G. thenceforward continued to reliſt, with the 


moſt zealous and perſevering firmneſs, what he called the 
principles of the “ Old Court;“ principles which. he - 
looked on as tending to degrade Ireland, by corruption and 
influence, to the ſame deſpicable and miſerable ſtate to 
which-ſhe had been reduced previouſly to the year 1783. 

| From this period, we find Mr. G. an active leader of the 
country party in the Houſe of Commons; ; loved by the 


people, and dreaded by the cabinet. His popularity, which 


bad ſo ſuddenly ſunk, on his acceptance of the parliamen- 


tary boon, and bis ſupport of the ſimple repeal, had now _ - 


-riſen-to its former level; and the nation found, that not- 
withſtanding one difference of opinion, he was ſtill an up- 
right and independent ſenator. Among the various mea- 
ſures which now occupied his attention, was the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a proviſion for the clergy, independent of tythes. 
For many years the peaſantry of the ſouth of Ireland, who 
were excluſively catholics, had been diſcontented, not ſo 
much with the payment of tythes to proteſtant paſtors, as 
with the rigid and oppreſſive manner in which they had 
deen collected by proctors and tythe-farmers. That por- 
: tion of the country had been kept by this cauſe for almoſt 
byf a century in 1 diſturbance and in ſome inſtances it 
| | | | had, 
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had affected the province of Ulſter. Mr. — 
meaſure which would have removed every diſcontent, and 
at the ſame, time have ſecuted a provifion for the clergy 
equal to that which they then poſſeſſed, eaſy and certain to 
them, and to the peaſantry neither oppreſſive nor unplea- 
ſant. This plan was however : oppoſed by the collective 
influence of the eſtabliſhed chnrch, and of courſe rejected 
_ by the legiſlature. Another meaſure which he propoſed to 
| parliament about the ſame time, viz.—a bill to promote the 
improvement of . barren land, by exempting reclaimed 
ground from the payment of tythe, for ſeven years—was 
but little calculated to reſtore the favour of the priefthood ; 
they accordingly refiſted and defeated the project, and con- 
tinued thenceſor ward to hate, if not to amis its 

- author, | 
The Whig-club had for. fa time become a political 
| body of conſiderable conſideration. Mr. G. was one of the 
= firſt, if not the very firſt member of it, in point of talent 
. and popularity. At his inſtance it was, that the members 
5 of the club, who had been ſince its inſtitution the advocates 
of 2 liberal ſyſtem, which they conſidered neceſſary to the 
ſecurity of the conſtitution and independence of the country, 
came now to a reſolution, by which they publicly pledged 
themſelves never to accept offices, under any adminiſtration, 
which ſhould not concede certain meaſures to the people : 
—theſe conſiſted principally of a penſion⸗- bill, a bill to make 
the great officers of the crown reſponſible for their advice 
and meaſures, another to prevent revenue officers from 
voting at elections, a place-bill, &c. This explicit deela- | 
| ration of a ſincere and fixed purpoſe reſpecting thoſe efſen- 
AS tial ſobj 5, gave the ſociety much weight with the public, 
| and ena} ed them, after a long oppoſition on the part of 
adminiſtration, to effect their purpoſe; a penſion-bill, a 

place bill, a reſponſibility- bill, were at laſt yielded by the 
court, as conceſſions of the firſt importance, though they had 
for ſo manyyears refifted them as unneceſſary and unwiſe. 
The 
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The be which Mr. G. had attained by his oppoſiti. 
on to Mr. Orde's ſyſtem, and his ſubſequent exertions in the 
popular cauſe, procured for him, in the year 1790, an 
honourable and eaſy ny as repreſentative for the me- 
tropolis. 

During the eib of the pafliament which then com- 
menced, there occurred, however, a queſtion, on which 
Mr. G. and a vety conſiderable proportion of bis conſtitu- 
ents materially differed; this was, the claim of the catho- 
lies to the elective franchiſe. From his firſt entrance into 
parliament, with 4 mind as liberal as it was enlightened, he 
had always been the decided friend of every meaſure which 
tended to aboliſh thoſe political diſtinctions, which were 
founded only on a difference of religious tenets; for he 

conceived that ſuch diſtinctions had retarded the progreſs 
of the country towards civilization and induſtry. 
The corporation of the city of Dublin, on the contrary, 
prone, by fituation and habit, to religious bigotry, looked 
on the catholics at once with ſuſpicion and contempt. En- 
joying a monopoly of municipal honour and emoluments, 
by the excluſion of all who profeſſed a different faith from 
the franchiſes of the capital, they conſidered every attempt 
to reſtore them to thoſe franchiſes as an attack on their pro- 
perty, or a violation of their rights. Beſides theſe cauſes, 
the adminiſtration had, by ſome recent inſtitutions, ob- 
tained a paramount influence in the corporation; and to 
| perpetuate religious diſtinctions, which had hitherto kept 
Irelaud weak, was ſtill the court policy. This influence, 
therefore, operating in conjuction with other cauſes, ren- 
dered the municipal officers of Dublin incapable of parti- 
cipating in that encreaſed Hberality of ſentiment which had 
now every where begun to diſſipate prejudjce and diſpel 
bigotry. On the queſtion of admitting the catholies to the 

privileges of the conſtitution, the corporation and Mr. G. 
accordingly differed z and had not circumſtances occurred, 
which prevented him from becoming again a candidate for 

e | | the 
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the capital, there can be no doubt that he would not have 
been a ſecond time elected its repreſentative. 

The war with France had now taken place; Mr. Grat- | 

tan approved of it, or rather be conſidered Ireland as bound 
with all its might to aſſiſt Great Britain when once enga- 
ged in the conteſt. This at leaſt was the opinion he enter- 
tained during the ſhort adminiſtration of Lord Fitzwilliam; 
and in this opinion he remained, until he found that the 
- - continuation of hoſtilities threatened the empire with ruin, 
either from the incapacity of thoſe by whom it was conduct- 
ed, or the murmurs which it occafioned. In Ireland, in- 
deed, diſcontent had been ſpreading with incalculable velo- 
city, and deepening as it ſpread. 'Fhe pertinacity and in- 
ſolence with which adminiſtration had rejected the petitions 
of the catholics, and the rapidity and inconſiſtency with 
which they granted the prayex of thoſe petitions, at the firſt 
ſuggeſtion of the Britiſh cabinet; the obſtinacy with which 
they refuſed ever to hear of reform, the advocates of which 
| were blackened with abuſe, and calumniated as traitors ; 
the enormous encreaſe of court-influence, by the ſhameleſs 
and wanton encreaſe of ſinecure offices, the laviſh profu- 
fon of titles, and above all, the trick which it was ſuppoſed 
the. Britiſh cabinet had played off on Ireland, by ſending 
Lord Fitzwilliam with conceſſions which were revoked 
when the ſupply was voted; all theſe cauſes had already 
generated a degree of diſcontent in the country, of which 
no inſtance had been known in former times. The tele- 
brated Society of United Friſhmen, who aſſociated (what- 
ever their real principles might have been) under the pre- 
- text of reform, derived from theſe diſcontents new. vigour: 
they had difſeminated their principles through the iſland, 
and they were already embraced, bya great nw of the 
population of the country. 

Mr. G. perceiving the danger i in which the ate was in- 
1 volved by this ſyſtem of miniſters, conſtantly reſiſted it with 
| 0 his Os: He waz ſeconded by a ſmall, but active and 

able 


able oppoſition, which left no exertion untried to reconcile 


the court and the country, by adviſing meaſures which - 
have ranged every moderate and good man on the fide 


of parliament and the throne, and thus have weakened the 

republican and French factions which had now become ſo 
powerſul. Theſe efforts were, unfortunately, not ſucceſs- 
ſpl. Inſtead of conciliating, adminiſtration continued to 
exaſperate; and ſcorning to reſort to lenitives, applied the 


moſt powerful cauſtics; for every meaſure of moderation, 
or conceſſion, which was propoſed by Mr. G. and his party, 


one of ſeverity and coercion was ſubſtituted, until the cabi- 
net ultimately arrived at military law, and free quarters! 


At that critical moment, Mr. G. who could no longer 


hope, by his preſence in the ſenate, to ſerve his country, 


ſe ceded; and at the cloſe of the parliament publiſhed a very 
eloquent and ſpirited addrefs to his former conſtituents, . 


accounting for his paſt conduct, and formally declining to 
accept of a ſeat in the legiſlature, 

Such are the leading fats which have 3 the life 
of one who, whatever may be thought of him by his oppo- 
nents, while the ſever of Politics continues to agitate the” 
human mind, will have his merits and defects examined 
fairly by poſterity, and, in all probability, be acknowleged 
by them as a great man. L 

As to his private life, it has paſſed on ina ſmooth man- 
ner, marked equally by the practice of every conjugal and 
domeſtic virtue, living when not- engaged on public duty, 
at his delightful ſeat at Tinehinch, where he ſpends his 


time in ſtudy, amidſt his family, in the enjoyment of the 


ſociety of a few ſelect friends, and in acts of humane mu- 


nificence to the indigent of his neighbourhood z he has 


four children, two boys and two girls, ns eldeſt boy was 
born in 1785. 


In private life, Mr. G. difplays manners that are in 2 


kink degree pleaſing. Wit he ſeems not to poſſeſs, and he 


has a caſt of mind too hin for humour; but if he does not 
4 ſet the table in a roar, or dazzle with the radiance of 


I fancy, 
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fancy, he diffuſes vyer the convivial hour the mild charms 
of good-humour, and fofrens ſociety with unalſutiing gen- 
tleneſs. | | 

In converſation he appears to great dra ; for, with 
a mind well ſtored with uſeful leatning, and converſant on 


Every topic which occurs, he has a felicity of expreſſion, 


which commynicates his meaning in the moſt conciſe and 


' _ impreſſive manner: he is not argumentative, but when an 
argument is inſtituted, his opinions are urged with great 

modeſty, but with great ſtrength, and when victor in the 
conteſt, be generouſly relinquiſhes the field to the, van- 


quiſhed. 

Of Mr. G's political opiniong, the dapteaite may be 
known from the meaſures which he has ſupported, and the 
tenor of his parliamentary conduct. As they have ſtruck 
the mind of the writer, they appear to be ſtrongly monar- 
chical, and arifiecratical only fo far as our conſtitution re- 
quires them to be; at the ſame time leaning towards a per- 
petuity of union between the two countries, and yet deci- 
dedly adverſe to the exiſtence of any Britiſh influence in 


Ireland diſtinct from that which the union of the two 
_ crowns on the head of a Britiſh prince renders indiſpenſa- 


ble. That he ſhould, therefore, be connected with a ſoci- 
ety of men whaſe aim was ſeparation from England, and 
the eſtabliſhment of an Iriſh Republic, ſeems, in the higheſt 


degree, improbable. The luſtre of his name, however, 


has ſuffered a temporary eclipſe ; and ſo ſhort-lived is mu- 


nicipal gratitude, that it has actually been expunged from a 


city which he has rendered flouriſhing. At the very ſame 


time it was ſtruck from the liſt of privy counſellors. 


As a public ſpeaker, Mr. G. ranks in the higheſt claſs, 
In his ſpeeches there is a grandeur, which marks a mind 
of a ſuperior order, and enforces at once, reverence and 


| admiration. On every ſubject which he freats, he throws 


a radiance that enlightens without dazzling; and while it 
aſſiſts the judgment, delights the imagination. His ſtyle 
is always peculiar, for it varies its character with the occa- 


ſion. 


Gon. At one time cloſe and energetic, it concentrates the 


force of his argument, ang compels conviction 3 at another 
diffuſe, lofty and magnificent, it applies itſelf to every fa- 
calty of the mind, charms our fancy, influences our will, 
and convinces our underſtanding. At all times his manner 
is animated with a pleaſing warmth, which renders it im- 
poſſible to hear him without intereſt ; but, on ſome occa- 


fons he exerts a power which is irreſiſtible. Proſtitution, | 


under its influence, forgets for a moment the voice of the 
miniſter, and place, penſion, aud peerage, have but a ſophie 
hold even of the moſt degenerate. 


To the excellence of his ſtyle he does nat add the graces 


ol action; it is forcible indeed, and ſometimes expreſſive, 
but it is ſeldom elegant, and never pleaſing. For invective, 


to which Mr. G. has ſometimes deigned to haye recourſe, his 
manner is better adapted than to the ſedateneſs of eool diſqui- 


ſition; and yet invectiye is not that in which he principally 
excels: he is more fitted by nature, and happily the ſitua- 
tion he has filled has more frequently called him, to defend 
the right of nations, and to pourtray the hopes, the fears, 


the expectations of a magnanimous people, than to deſcend 
to a wordy conteſt with individuals; though, when that 


conteſt has been inſtituted, the weapons of Mr. G. have 
been found ſharp, if not poliſhed, and a of nen 
wounds which reſuſe to be healed; 


SIR WILLIAM SYDNEY SMITH. 
_ THE great Admiral Howard, who lived in the reign. of 
King Henry the eighth, was wont to ſay, that © a certain 
portion of madneſs was after; to enter into the compoſi- 
tion of an Engliſh ſeaman.“ 


aſſertion ought to be admitted in its full extent; vet the 
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We know not whether this 
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"va is, that ſome of our moſt celebrated naval charaQters 


© Have obtained renown for deeds which appear to co!d-blood- 


ed men to favour of deſperation, as well as of valour. 
It is not our intention to detract from any man's merits, 


who has been, or is now, engaged in the ſervice of his 


country, either by ſea or land; but we are forced to ay, 


that our admiration is not ſo much excited by thoſe daz- 
ling exploits which pleafe the populace, as by the more 


"ſteady and extenſive operations of ſuch magnanitnous, but 


— 


-prudent commanders, who are rather bent upon general 


good, than romantic adventures. Each, however, has his 


'Y portion of merit; and he who hazards his perfon with 


alacrity, in behalf of the country for which he fights, muſt 


| 3 claim our reſpect. 


Sir William Sydney Smith was born in the metropolis, 


A. D. 1764. His * father was a captain in the army, and 
bis mother the daughter of Mr. Wilkinſon, a merchant of 


great eminence in the city. This match was ſo hoſtile to 
Mr. Wilkinſon's ſentiments, that he not only diſcarded 
Mrs. Smith in his life-time, but at his death left his whole 
fortune, which was very conſiderable, to his other ou 
= the prefent Lady Camelford. 


The ſubject of the preſent notice was educated under 
Dr. Knox, at 'Tunbridge-fchool; and at an early age was put 


on board a man- of- war, which proſeſſion he had adopted for 


himſelf. He roſe rapidly, and at the age of 2 was 


| ſifth 


* Captain Smith was aide de- camp to Lord George webe at the 
battle of Minden, and was examined as an evidence on his trial. His teſti- 
mony on that occaſion is ſaid to have ſaved the life of his protector. 


Having encountered ſome obloquy, in conſequence of his zeal, the Duke 
of Dorſet, who was greatly attached to his younger ſon, Lord George, very 


properly took captain S. into favour ; and, among other gifts, preſented him 


with a grant of land at the foot of- Dover · caſtle, on which he has built a 


whimſical houſe. Some adjvining apartments are excavated from the 


| rock, and the kitchen, &c. are roofed with boats. There is a tower, called 


« Sir Sydney's look-out;” and the writer of this has been informed, that 


his father, who is a ſtaunch methodiſt, has lately erected a chapel there. 


{ 
] 
] 


| 
fiſth lieutenant of the Aleide of ſeventy- four guns. He 


was made poſt- captain in 1783, at which time the reſtora- 
tion of peace prevented him from rein his active 2 550 ; 


nr in the ſervice of his country. 

When the war broke out between Ruſſia ad | Swedear in 
the year 1788, Captain Smith obtained permiſſion from the 
Engliſh government to enter into the navy of the latter 
power, by which he was N vitt a e en 
command. | . 

During this conteſt, he gave /foch güsfaction to the court 
4 Sweden by his important ſervices, that the honour of 


knighthood was conferred upon him; which, however, Yay 


not been confirmed by his own ſovereign. 
On the termination of that war, he returned to his native 


country, and ſoon after ſet out'on his travels — various | 


| parts of Europe. 

When hoftilities broke out between England and "EDN 
he was in Italy; and on Lord Hood's getting poſſeſſion of 
Toulon, Captain Smith went thither and ' volunteered on 
board the Britiſh fleet. In the ſubſequent evacuation of that 


place, he was entruſted with the dangerous, but important, 
ſervice, of ſetting fire to the ſhips, dock-yards, and arſe- 
nal, which he performed with ſuch aſtoniſhing' frill, bold- 


neſs, and ſucceſs, as to call forth the warmeſt encomiums 


from Lord Hood in his account of that tranſaQion to the 


| admiralty. 
On his return to England, he had ths 3 of the 
Diamond frigate beſtowed on him, with which he greatly 


: annoyed the enemy on their own coaſt, and made ſeveral 


important and valuable captures. He had afterwards ſome 
other ſrigates put under his direction, as commodore; with 

which ſquadron he performed ſome effential ſervices, par- 
ticularly in attacking a French convoy at Herqui, where he 
landed and demoliſhed the fortifications. At one time Sir 
Sydney went with his ſingle frigate into Breſt harbour, and 
having reconnoitered the ſtare of the enemy's ſhips, came 
out to ſea without ſuſpicion. He was enabled to do this 


by 
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by” the very fluent manner with n he ſpeaks the 
French language. 

At length, however, his e ſpirit, ien 
2 brought him into a very diſagreeable ſituation; - Be- 
ing off Havre:de-Grace, April 18, 1796, he captured an 
emed veſſel in the outer harbour; but the tide making 

ſtrong up tbe; Seine, ſhe was driven by the force of the 
eurrent Hear the forts. When night came on, Sir Sydney, 
who was determined not to loſe his prize, manned and 
armed his ſmall craft, and went with them to bring her off. 
He ſucceeded in boarding her, and was towing her down 
the river, when an alarm was given, and ſeveral gun-boats 
proceeded to cut the veſſel off. After an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
Sir Sydney - was at length taken, together with ſixteen of 
his crew, and thiee of his officers, _. 

"The French were happy at having alas debe of 
one who had been ſo grrat an gye-ſore to them, and con- 
veyed him to the capital, where he was kept in cloſe con- 
| Gnement, without ever being ſuffered to be at large upon 
his parole. The. Engliſh government, deſirous of his re- 
leaſe, ſent over Captain Bergeret, commander of La Vir- 
ginie, in July following, to be exchanged for him; but 
the directory refuſing to accede to the terms, the French 
captain returned, ſaying, he preferred death to -diſl:o- - 
_ nour.”. Jt was actually one time in contemplation to try 
Sir Sydney as a ſpy and incendiary, to which the directory 
were led in conſequence of his conduct at Toulon !. © | 

- Aﬀter a long and moſt rigid confinement, he at length 
effecled his eſcape, April 24, 1798, from Paris, and ar- 
- rived in London May 6th following. The manner in which 
this occurred, was repreſented in the papers as moſt extra- 
ordinary, and little ſhort of miraculous. It' was Rated, that 
as the officers were conveying him from one priſon to 
anbther, a crowd in the ſtreet occaſioned the carriage to 
ſtop, on which ſome one opened the door, and drew Sir 
Sydney out, who paſſed unmoleſted through the pevple, and 

| i got 
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90 into > the ſuburbs ; whence, by a circuitous courſe, with 
an emigrant gentleman, be arrived on the ſea-coaſt, where 
they took to an open boat ; and after being at ſea for ſome 
conſiderable time, were taken up by a Britiſh frigate, which 
landed him and his companion in Old England. It is not 
unlikely that the French government took this curious 
method of releaſing him; for it is hardly within the line 
of probability that ſuch a man ſhould have eſcaped from his 
keepers in one of the public ſtreets of Paris, and that too 
in open day, without the connivance of perſons in power. 

His being taken at firſt was the effect of his own impru- 
dence; for certainly there were officers in his ſhip competent 
enough to the ſervice of boarding and bringing away a 
paltry privateer, without the neceſlity of the captain's going 
in perſon. Sir Sydney has ſince been appointed to the com- 
mand of Le Tigre, a ſhip of 80 guns, taken from the 
French; and in which he has nts failed to the eps 
wir: 11a 
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THE REV. THOMAS HAWEIS, LL.D. Aup M.D. 
THIS inks is entitled to a place in our e 

26 well on account of his reſpectability as a man of letters, 

as his being now at the head of that numerous and highly 

diſtinguiſhed claſs of Chriſtians, commonly called the W 

viniſtical Methodiſts. 
Dr. Haweis is a native of Truro in Cornwall, and was 

educated at the free grammar- ſchool in that town, where 

he bad for his contemporary the celebrated Samuel Foete, 
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oy commonly called the Engliſh Ariſtophanes. Aſter receiy- 
ing a good claſſical education, he was put apprentice to an 
eminent ſurgeon and apothecary in his vative place, and 
ſeryd his time with great credit, on account of his fidelity 
and application. 

Mr. Samuel Walker was at that time curate of Truro, 
| young Mr. Haweis was ſo affected with the preaching | 

and character of that exemplary man, that his whole mind 
became impreſſed with the love of religion, and the deſire 
of being a miniſter of the goſpel. His friends were not 
willing to croſs his inclinations, and he was therefore per- 
mitted to go the Univerſity of Oxford, where ke was en- 
tered of Magdalen-Hall, and in due courſe took his degree 
of LL. B. 
Soon after his being admitted to holy dem he became 
diſtinguiſhed as a popular preacher, particularly ar Oxford, 
where he delivered a ſet of diſcourſes, which in 1700 he 
publiſhed, under the title of Evangelical Sermons.” Not 
long after he became aſſiſtant to Mr. Madan, at the chapel 
of the Lock-hoſpital, and about the ſame time was appointed 
chaplain to the Counteſs of Huntingdon. 
While he officiated at the Lock chapel, a circumſtance 
occurred which made a confiderable noiſe at the time, and 
brought upon our divine, as well as his friends, much un- 
merited odium. A gentleman, who uſually attended that 
place of worſhip, informed Mr. Madab, that he had a 
living in his gift, which he wiſhed to beſtow upon ſome 
miniſter of evangelical ſentiments. 'Mr, Madan recom- 
mended Mr, Haweis, who was ſirprized at this generoſity 
in a ftranger, Some time after his being inducted to the 
_ living of Aldwiakle, in Northamptonſhire, aud which he 
now holds, the patron thought proper to make a demand 
upon him for the preſentation. The matter got into print, 
much was publiſhed on both ſides, and thoſe who were pre- 
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Judiced againſt the body of Chriſtians to whom Mr. H. 


belonged, exclaimed vehemently againſt him for his conduct, 
as well as that of his collegue, Mr. Madan. Time, how- 
ever has deſtroyed this prejudice, and we believe there is 
. no. perſon ſo uncandid, at preſent, as to admit a thought 
to his diſadvantage, in conſequence of this buſineſs. 

| About that period, he publiſhed a very uſeful and ju- 


dicious commentary upon the ſcriptures, entitled, 6 The 


Evangelical Expoſitor,” in 3 vols. folio, | 

Mr. H. continued to have the chief management of Lady 
_Huntingon' s extenſive concerns until her death, when he 
found himſelf by her will one of the principal truſtees of 
her various chapels in town and country. In 1795 the mif- 
ſionary ſociety commenced, formed upon a plan and ſcale 


certainly more adequate to the object, more promiſing in its 


appearance, and, as far as it has yet gone, more proſperous 
in its operation, than any other that can be mentioned. This 
Inſtitution equally admits churchmen and diſſenters. It js 
marked, indeed, only by what are called the evangelical 
ſentiments : it pays no regard to differences of opinion on 
the inferior queſtions of church government, or the manner 
of public worſhip but it admits no miſſionaries except ſuch 
28 are firmly grounded in the eſſential doctrines of chxiſ- 
tianity, particularly the divinity of Ene, and the atone- 
ment by his death. 

At the firſt, public meeting of this ſociety, held at Spe- 
fields chapel, Mr, H. preached a very affecting and maſtetly 
ſermon on the occaſion; and at a ſubſequent one, he read a 
| memorial, in which be examined the ſubject with the greateſt 
preciſion and accuracy, and recommended ſtrongly that 


the firſt miſſion ſhould be to the Friendly Iſlands, -in -the 


South-Sea, which meaſure was adopted. This ſermon and 
memorial were printed in the. collection of the ſociety's. 


papers. | 
2 In 
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In the ſame year he Fe! from one of the Scotch 
[aim rn the degree of doctor of phyſic; and leſt his 
motives for ſo doing ſhould be miſunderſtood, it may be 
proper to ſay, that he is one of the principal perſons con- 
cerned-in the Samaritan ſociety, the object of which is to 
vifit poor ſick people at their own habitations. Now, as he 
was originally brought up to the practice of medicine, there 
was 2 propriety in his taking a doctor's degree in that fa- 
culty, to render him competent to give his advice, and to 
attend conſultations, i in the way of benevolence. 

In 1797, the doctor publiſhed the life of that eminent 

and popular divine, Mr. Romaine. This performance does 
great credit to his talents as a biographer. 

The miſſionary concerns ſeem to engroſs his principal 
attention; and, without doubt, that large and highly ho- 
nourable ſociety could not have a more able, indetatigable, 

or faithful perſon at its head than Dr, H. The accounts 
received from the miſſionaries at Sand wich- iſlands are very 
flattering to thoſe who have formed ſtrong expectations re- 
ſpecting this new attempt to propagate chriſtianity in hea- 
then lands. We underſtand that the ſociety is ſo opulent, 

in relpect to finances, that it is about to enlarge its ſphere 

; of operation ; and that endeavours will be made by it, to 
carry civiliſation and 2 5 into other dark and uncultt- 
vated regions. | 
Dr. H. is ſtill an eloquent and powerful che His 

Aiyle is perfpicuous and elegant. He never deſcends to 

that coarſe method: of illuſtration made uſe of by ſome 

popular preachers, nor does he entertain his auditory with 
© quaint witticiſms and ridiculous anecdotes. He has a clear 
method of reaſoning, and ſeldom launches into the wild- 
neſs of declamation. As a writer, he poſſeſſes great merit, 

on account of an elegant ſtyle, which is at once pious and 
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We cannot cloſe this article, however, without exprefſ. 
ing our aſtoniſhment” and concern, that a man of Dr. Hg 
judgment ſhould be ſo far impoſed upon, as to countenance'- |} © 
raw youths, who without education, or any other qualifica- | 

tion than mere boldneſs, . and a certain forward conceit of N 
their abilities, aſcend the pulpit, and delirer a ſtrange 6 
kind of jargon to their hearers. Is it becauſe the doc- 
tor wiſhes to be conſidered as the biſhop of his ſect, 
that he commiſſions, as it were, theſe unfledged theolo- 46 
gians to go out and preach - the goſpel of Chriſt? As a : 
divine, and a reſpectable one too, of the church of England, 
we wiſh he would well conſider the evil which muſt acerue, 
not merely to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, but to the inte- 
reſts of the chriſtian church at large, by the preſumption of 
boys and illiterate mechanics, in thus encroaching upon the 
miniſterial office. It is this which increaſes the number of We; 
. infidels,. and gives them caufe to ridicule religion. The i a 
miſtakes of an ignorant zealot are more pernicious to the 
intereſts of N e than the moſt _ wiesel of 
28 dang ae . l 
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_ THE RIGHT HON. HENRY DUNDAS, 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE WAR ee Rn &c. | 
' HENRY DUNDAS is deſcended from a younger branch 
of a t family, long eminent among the petty Barons of 
"A Lothian. . 


% The extreme youth of ſome of the miſlicnaries has given riſe to a ridi- 
culous ſtory, about esch of them having been preſented with three beautiful . 
young women, as concubines, on their arrival at the place of their deſtina« 
tion, &c. &e. 


+ The Suodafſa of Arniſton, 
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Lothian. During the greater part of the laſt century his 
immediate anceſtors were diſtinguiſhed as the moſt able 
adyocates at the Scottiſh bar, and roſe to the higheſt ws 
and richeſt emoluments which the law can beſtow. 

His father, even at an early period of his career, —. 
pronounced by Prefident Dalrymple, to have outthone all 
the competitors oi his own day, in the liſts. of juridical con- 
teſt. His eldeſt brother, the late Lord Preſident Dundas, 
after ſhining as the firſt lawyer at the bar, was exalted to 
the bench, amidſt. the ſhouts of general approbation z and it 
5 ſtill remembered, with what auguſt dignity, what a force 

and clearneſs of argument, he adminiſtered juſtice for a 
long ſeries of years, at the head of the ſupreme civil court 
of Scotland. | 

Henry, being a younger ſon, «a A bam marriage, Was 
deſtined to ſeek his fortune in ſome profeſſional purſuit, 
and he very naturally choſe that in which his family had 
been fo ſucceſsful. At an early period of life, he was cal- 
led to the Scottiſh bar, and quickly attained ſome. diſtinc- 
tion among the junior advocates. In compliance with the 
cuſtom of the young Scottiſh lawyers, he attempted to diſ- 
| tinguiſh himſelf, by adopting the popular eloquence of the 
general aſſembly of the church of Scotland, of which he 
became a member. With very flattering ſucceſs, he de- 
claimed on the ſubject of patronage ; diſputed about forms 
and precedents ; and ſtrove ſometimes to allay, ſometimes 
to excite, thoſe ſtarms to which eyen that n body 
is now and then ſubject. 
pa” fortunate marriage with the heireſs of Melville, ſoon 
made him a confiderable landholder, and his ſucceſs at the 
bar augmented daily. If his pleadings were deficient in 
grace, elegance and correctneſs, and his ſpeeches unadorn- 
ed by thoſe. happy alluſions which polite literature can alone 
f they were at legt rich in that moſt valuable in- 
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gredient—common ſenſe, enlivened with wit, pregnant 
with ſound jutidical diſcrimination, and accompanied with 
 appatetit ſincerity, and much honeſt frankneſs of manner. 

In the ' intercourſe of private life, he was ainiable, con- 

| wividl, no foe to diffipation, but of a ſpirit incapable of de- 
Trending to any one of the mean and ungenerous vices. In 
good company he would drink deep; and in affairs of gal- 
lantry, he is reported to have occaſionally indulged, even to 
' Exceſs. ' The domeſtic misfortune that enſued, is known to 
all the world, and it might appear indelicate here to * 
upon the ſubject. 
One of the firſt admirers of Mr. Dundas talents in 
early life, was tlie late Lord Kaimies, who dedicated to him 
his excellent work, entitled . Principles of Equity 3” : and 
on that occaſion anticipated his future ſucceſs. 

Neither the gaieties of diſſipation, nor the chagrin atten- 
dant on à family misfortune, could divert Mr. Dundas 
from vigorouſly purfuing that career of profeſſional ſucceſs 
which had opened before him, He rapidly attained the 
uk of one of the firft lawyers at the Scottiſh bar; and 

his own merits, added to the influence of his family, ſoon 
5 recommended him to the notice of the crown: : in fine, he 
became, in a ſhort time, Lord Advocate for Scotland; and 
neither his talents nor his juridical ſxill were deemed un- 
worthy of the office. 

It had been ufual with his predeceffors, to procure a ſeat in 
| the Britiſh Houfe of Commons; and Mr. Dundas alfo 
contrived to get a niche at the back of the Treaſury-bench. 
His pronunciation and phraſeology were ſo replete with 
the peculiarities of the northern dialecl, which has not yet 
ceaſed to prevail at the Scottiſh bar, as to excite a degree of 
ridicale againſt his ſpeeches in the ſenate, which would 
have proved unfavonrable to the ſucceſs of almoſt apy other 
perſon. But Mr. Dundas was not to be daunted by com- 

| mon 
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mon obtacles. He had enough of the lawyer about him 
to qualify. him for. legiſlative. buſineſs, without his mind 


being narrowed by pedantry or his eloquence too finically 


caſt after that model which is peculiarly fitted. to the bar, 
but becomes tedious, and even ridiculous, amidſt national 


deliberations. He was quickly able to make himſelf maſ- 


ter of all the forms of public buſineſs, a ſpecies of knowlege 
ſo dry, ſo. difficult, ſo infinitely uſeful in parliament, fo ut- 
terly uſcleſs every where elſe. In a ſhort time, he took an 
active part in every debate, and poſſeſſed great advantage, 
by utterly deſpiſing that primneſs, preciſeneſs, and rigour 
of morality, which teaches man to embrace the right, in 
oppoſition to the expedient. Nor. did he eyer affect to aſ- 
pire to that purity of patriotiſm, which refuſes to connect 
ſelf-intereſt with duty. He thus ſpeedily obtained an al- 
moſt unrivalled pre- eminence; the artifices, the negoci- 
ations, the maſterly over-reachings of political intrigue, 


were ſome of the qualifications which ſoon appeared to 
compoſe the public character of Henry Dundas: and it 


muſt be owned, they would not be ll-fitted, in a degene- 
rate age, to conduct him to eminence, 


| The extent of dominion, the: immenſe wealth, and the 


great political eſtabliſhments of the Eaſt-India Company in 


Alia, had about this time begun to appear too great for a 
ſimple commercial corporation. The amazing fortunes ac- 
quired by their ſervants, had alſo provoked the molt jealous 


enquiries into the arts by which ſuch opulence could be ſo 


rapidly accumulated, and oriental influence was but 00 
plainly diſcorered in the very boſom of the legiſlature.— 
Mr. D. ſoon perceived, that a member of the Houſe of 
Commons might gain much by turning his atttention to 


the affairs of India which came before that houſe. In the 
caſe of Rumbold and ſome others, he ſhowed himſelf. to ” 


porgvalled in 9 the detail 15 Aſiatic delinquency. 
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the public revolutions that ſpeedily enſued, he was eagerly 
courted by all parties; and was generally allowed to be de- 
ſerving of any of the primary places in the government. His 
enemies have ſaid, that, being then a needy political ad- 
venturer, he found it neceſſary to chooſe his fide, from a 
regard to perſonal intereſt ; and that the laxity of his prin-. 
ciples. rendered him ſufficiently ready to change his party, 
on the approach of ill fortune. Now the man of North; 
now the man of Fox; he found himſelf at laſt the faſt 
friend, the miniſterial coadjutor, and, as they ſays. the 
convivial tutor of Mr. Pitt. 
Mr. Dundas's alliance with the laſt of theſe, fixed wal 
in the rich office of Treaſurer tq the Navy ; and during 
the infancy of Mr. P's adminiſtration, his counſels and 
parliamentary ſervices tended not a little to enſure. its ſta- 
bility. In ſhort, all the meaſures of the Britiſh:govern- 
ment ſince the year 1782, have, in a great ae been 
directed, or at leaſt influenced, by him. | 
| Since; he attained an official employment in the Ales 8 
ſtration, Mr. Dundas has enjoyed one peculiar advantage, 
which is rather of a ſingular ſort that of never having at- 
tained the reputation of political integrity. Mr. Pitt, and 
other men who have uſed the Jadder of patriotiſm in ſcaling 
the heights of miniſterjal power, on being obliged to 
abandon thoſe popular principles which helped them to aſ- 
| cend, have, by their apoſtacy, provoked the abhorrence of 
the people, by whom they were once adored. But this 
great northern .commoner, having never obtained much 
eredit with the world in this reſpect, has rather riſen than 
fallen in the eſtimation of his n during eg courſe of 
his adminiſtration. 
Of all the meaſures that bave ds occurred, there i i, 
perhaps, no one which will be more unfavourably viewed 
by the candid and benevolent in future times, than the 
| com- 
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eommencement of the preſent hoſtilities with France. But 
"whatever may be ſaid of the merits or demerits of thoſe 
miniſterial atts which engaged Britain in the conteſt, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that in many of the meaſures which the 
war-mittiſter is ſuppoſed to have ſuggeſted, fuch as that for 
the internal defence of the country, there appears much 
of that vigilance, energy, aud vigour, which we have been 
forced to admire in the nn rulers of the conti. 
nent. 

Mt. Dundas has alſo had the good IT” to obrain the 

confidence of the Dukes of Bucctebgh, Gordon, and Lord 
Hopetoun, and fo many of the other leading peers and 
"Tandholders of the North, that it would not be eafy to find 
another miniſterial director of © Scottiſh affairs, whoſe 
agency would be equally acceptable to tlie great people of 
that country. 

His perſonal friends, who are e and doubtleſs 
the beſt judges of bis real character, are greatly attached 

to him. They conſider him #s the only practical man in 
the cabinet, and think that either his retreat, or his death, 
would be attended with the wol melancholy events on the 
part of the nation. 

On the other hand, his enemies, wha are ;noplacable, as 
confidering him the author of all our prefent calamities, 
and the accomplice of our former ones during the American 
war, entertain very different ſentiments. The very miſdeſt 
of them affert, that the beſt wiſh that can be breathed, in 
favour of him or his country, is, either that he may be 
enabled quickly to retire from the toils of his political carcer, 
or be ſpeedily called, by Divine Providence, to the enjoy. 
ment of another and a better world. 

The few who are of no party may conſider kim as an 
honeſt and reſpectable private n and us an active, 
_ and loyal ſtateſman. 


A. Z. 
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Tom Chief Fuffice of the King's Bench in Treland. 
7 - ; » : l * : 


This gentleman | was 6 Ea in the PA of. Dub- 
Un, and was called to the Iriſh bar in 1766. He was ſoon 
appointed a king's counſel, and by very laborious induſtry 

in his profeſſion, was making way. to wealth and legal cha- 
_racter, when, in conſequence of a high opinion generally 
_ entertained” of his talents, he was introduced into parlia- 


ment by Lord Tyrone. Though Mr. Wolfe, from his out- 


let! in life, was a ſtaunch friend to the admihiſtration of the 


day, it was yet ſo late as the year, 1787 before he mounted 


the ſirſt ſtep of the ladder to the bench, by being appoint- 


ed his Majeſiy's Solicitor-general. This we ſuppoſe was 
owing to the more important ſervices of other candidates, 


for in zeal he was inferior to none. 

His next advancemenit followed cloſe on the kicks of the 
former, being nominated Attorney-general in 1789, on the 
promotion of Mr. Fitzgibbon to the. court of Chancery. 


In this fituation it might have been expected his parliamen- 


_ tary talents would have had fair and ample room for diſ- 
play. Unfortunately for him, however, he ſucceeded a 
man whoſe powers of mind, ſenatorial courage, and {kill 
in doing the „ king's buſineſs,” were of ſuch a ſuperior 
caſt, that he ſuffered by the compariſon, - —_— 
There was, however, a degree of candour and openneſs 
in Mr, W's manner, which entitled him to eſteem and 
praiſe; though theſe very qualities, perhaps, diſqualified 
| | him 
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him from appearing to great advantage in his official cha- 


rafter. This, although it was not invariably apparent, 
_ , ſecured for him many friends, even in the oppoſition z z and 
thoſe who did not approve the law of; at of the 1 yet 


reſpected the may. 


In. June laſt he was raifed io the peerage, and to the 
bench on the death. of Lord Chief Juſtice Clonmel. As 
a ſpeaker, his voice is firong and deep; but it is neither 


| i nor capable of much variety. His action is that 
which is generally found to diſtinguiſh the bar-pleader; 
and even on the moſt momentous and animating ſubjects, 
he 3 unable to „ eee himſelf from Profeſſional 
In a life, his Lordſhip has the high character of | 
being a ſteady friend, and an honeſt man, As a compani- 
on he is leſs valuable, his manners being rather of a ſom- 
bre and auſtere complexion, while the excellence of bis 


mind conſiſts rather in the ſtrength of his underſtanding 


than in the quickneſs of wit or r the elf of imagina- 
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of all the 8 which have 3 a 1 cur- 
rency, without being either founded in truth or ſanctioned 
by experience, there are none, perhaps, which have been 
ſo widely circulated as thoſe by which we are taught to be- 


lieve, that the ſtudy of law is adverſe to the operations of 


genius, and that a lively imagination cannot be fettered to 
profeſſional purſuits ; that to be learned, a man muſt be dull, 
and that wit cannot be Pee but to the excluſion of in- 
doſtry. 

Among the many at which might be adduced | 
from antiquity, or exhibited in modern times, to prove the 
futility of this dangerous conceit, Mr. Curran is not the 
leaſt ſtriking. - No man has acquired higher reputation for 
thoſe powers which delight and captivate the fancy, touch 
the ſprings of paſſion, elicit tears from the ſoftneſs of ſen- 
ſibility, or extort from gravity itſelf the roar of laughter ; 
yet has the aſſiduous induſtry and laborious exertions of 
this gentleman raiſed him from an humble walk in life, to 
the firſt rank, if not to the firſt place, at the Iriſh bar. He 
has not, indeed, attained high official Gtuations, or riſen 
to thoſe honours which are oftener the reward of judicious 
politics, than of profeſſional ability; but he has acquired 
that which is a much ſtronger proof both of induſtry and 
of talent—the unconteſted title of being the firſt ae, 
in 5 country. 

r. Curran is about fifty y years of age. He was born in 
; 7 oh county of Cork, of parents who were undiſtinguiſned 
by wealth or ſituation; who had neither a fortune by which 


they could have enabled the ſon to live independently, nor 


connexions by which they could advance him to a profeſſion. 
They were, however, ay of giving him the rudiments 
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of 2 liberal education, and that ſeems to be the only ad. 
vantage which he derived from his family. Having qua- 
lifed himſelf for the univerſity, he entered. And at the 
uſual time (two years after entrance) he obtained a ſcho- 
larſhip. The remainder of his college career is not marked 
by any peculiar circumſtances ; he obtained the uſual ho. 
nours. with which the policy of the univerſity rewards in- 


— duſtry and talents, and is ſaid to have made ſome progreſs 


in reading the laborious courſe which is preſcribed for fel- 
towfhip candidates; but whether diſguſted with the drudg- 
ety, or deterred by the magnitude of the undertaking, he 
ſoon deſiſted from the W and turned his attention to 
the bar. 

"Previouſly to his becoming a fluent in the Inns of Court 
| in London, Mr. Curran married a lady of his own country, 
This match appears to have been founded in inclination, for 
ſhe did not bring him a fortune ſufficient to compenſate the 
 Inconyeniences into which ſuch a premature connexion 
mult have thrown him. He was called to the bar i in 1775 
and reſided in Kevin-ſtreet for a few years. | 

About this time he became 2 frequenter of a convivial 
ſociety, originally formed by ſome young Barriſters, and 
called the Monks of the Screw. Although the members of 
this inſtitution were merry, they were not very rich; the 
object of their meetings was to forget, in good fellowſhip, 
the cares of life, and relax the mind from the — 
of legal ſtudies. 
Mr. Curran was not the nth man of talents, who at that 

time belonged to this ſociety, and whom a ſubſequent di- 
play of genius, and of learning, raiſed to eminence. The 
preſent Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Lord Yelyerton, 
the early intimate and friend of Curran, was, one of its 
original members. Though more fortunate than. him in 
his 3 a9 well as forenſic purſuits, the connexion firſt 

formed 
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formed and cemented between them in their early years (for 
Lord Yelverton, like Curran, had to ſtruggle with the dif- 
ficulties of a narrow fortune), has continued through every: | 


viciſſitude of ſucceeding 11 not only unbroken but in _ 


firength. * 


That learning and talents are often enabled to raiſe 8 | 


ſelves into notice, without the fortunate co-operation of 


extrinſic circumſtances, is an obſervation which has been 


often exemplified in every profeſſion ; but, perhaps, more 
frequently in that of the law, than any other. Our young 
barriſter, with qualities which are as likely to ſtrike at firſt. 
ſight, as thoſe poſſeſſed by any 7 his contemporaries, re- 
' mained, however, for ſome time at the bar entirely unno- 
ticed. The attention of the public was turned toward 


him, for the firſt time, in rather a ſingular way. 


He had been engaged as agent by one of the candidates 
| at a conteſted election, and in the courſe of the poll, it 

became neceſſary for him to make objections to a vote prof- 
fered by the adverſe party, which he did in that ſtrong and 
ſareaſtie manner for which he is ſo remarkable. His antago- 
nift, a man of rude and overbearing manners, felt the 
putigency of his wit, and not immediately recogniſing the 
| Barriſter under a ſhabby coat, and a mean appearance (for 


nature has not been very favourable in external decora- 
_— he applied to him ſome very groſs epithets. With 
more ſpirit, perhaps, than decorum, Mr. Curran leaped” 


from his ſeat, ſeized him by the collar, and was prevented 


only by the interpoſition of the by-ſtanders from chaſtiſing 


him on the ſpot. He, however, was not precluded from 
aſſerting his independance i in that way, which could alone 


be tolerated 1 in the preſence of a magiſtrate, he therefore, | 


in a few pithy ſentences, . diſcloſed his mind and his cha- 
rater; his antagoniſt had generoſity enough to acknowlege - 
his error, and 5 to Mr. Curran far the conſe- 


Vi 


quences 


— 
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quences of- his miſtake; nay, inſtead of n tle vio- 
lence with which he had repelled the inſult, he granted 
him his friendſhip, and by his recommendation and patro- 
nage very eſſentially promoted his future intereſts. 
From that period he began to riſe rapidly. Within leſs 
than ſix months he quitted his lodgings in Kevin - ſtreet, 
and removed to a more reputable part of the town. Merit 
vas now finding its proper level, and, in this inſtance at 
leaſt, we no longer behold great learning and uncommon = 
genius ſtruggling with adverſity, or on that account ſullied 
in the eſtimation of vulgae minds. N 
III is not until 1784, That we find Mr. Curran ſeated 
in the-Houſe of Co In this new character he ſoon 
. diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as one of the moſt active and able 
- ſupporters of the popular party. . 
X's During the arduous and intereſting period 1 in which Mr. 
Fitagibbon filled the office of Attorney-general, he was one 
af the leading men in oppoſition, and of courſe came into 
frequent collifon with that dogmatical and haughty lawyer. 
The high tone of defiance on legal or conſtitgtional queſ- 
tions, with which the Attorney-general endeavoured to 
overbear his opponents, was more frequently ridiculed by 
the wit, than combated by the arguments of Mr. Curran; 
if, in this mode of combat, he did not always repel the 
blow, he at leaſt evaded its force; and though he could not 
on every occaſion boaſt of victory, he at leaſt eſcaped de- 
feat. Of one of theſe conteſts, the iffue was more ſerious; 
it produced a duel, in which Mr. C was the challenger, 
but which z. was attended with no july to either | 
BY art. 14: 
While Mr. C. was * ſucceſsfully; attentive to buſineſs, he 
| did not ſuffer opportunities of pleaſure to paſs by him unen- 
|» | joyed. He was naturally, indeed, a man of uncommon gai- 


ety; poſſeſſing an exquiſite ear for muſic, 2 himſelf 
ee 6 | * no 


L 
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0 ordinary performer on the fort- piano, it was nat grunge 
at the Circe-like alluremente of Mrs. Billington ſhould 


have enchanted him for a time. of 


Although Mr. Curran bas been ** confled.a Mn 


. gallantry, be enjoys an unintertupted claim to the cha- 


raCter of 2 good father. He has one ſon, who this year 
0799) was called to the bar, and their children; to the 
education of 1 whom he has id ſhe wa | 


don. 


0” he has always been ghtached to the papular cauſe, 
| Indeed, from his outlet i in life, he has been a /ieady friend 


to the legiſlative independence, to free commerce, and 2 
reform in. the repreſentation. of Ireland, He has uniformly 
declared againſt the war with France, and he has combat - 


ed, with unremitting vigour, during five years, the coer- 


cive ſyſtein which has been purſued in Ireland. F inding 


the inefficacy of that oppoſition, he has withdrawn, along 


with many of thoſe with whom he had co-operated,. from 
_ the Houſe of Commons, and is now known ta the public 


only as an advocate, In this capacity he has lately n 
ed many of his unfortunate countrymen. 1 


As a lawyer Mr. Curran has not particularly Siftinguiſh- 


ed himſelf, by the extent of his knowledge or the depth of 
his reſearches : he ſtands, in this reſpe@ only, on an equa-. 


lity with. his competitors 3 it is as an advocate that he out- 
ſtrips them, Indeed, in this charaQer, he hat t, per- 


haps, his equal in the empite. With Ms. Erſkige' he has 


been frequently compared ; but in the opinion of ſome who 
have long admired, and attentively conſidered: the ee 
excellencies of each, the latter holds only a ſecond place. 


Mr. Erſkine is an acute, grave, laborious, and frequently 


an eloquent pleader ; he turns the bright ſide of his client's. 
caſe to full view, urges its ſtrang parts with the force of a 
maſculine underſtanding, and covers its weakneſs with very 


2 ingenious 


It has 1 already obſerved, that, i in oe -- ee | 


„ 
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ingenious rophiiry; but the jury Miill 8 that Mc. 
Eefkine i is W * — bound ME Ns 
arts. 
DAdr./Gurran, while he diſplays as Is acuteneſs as ; Mr. 
E. gets nearer to the heart and paſſions of his auditors ; and 
dy the ardour and animation of an eloquence neither fait 
ous nor forced, excludes every feeling and every thought 
but thoſe which he wifhes to excite. In the examination of 
witneſſes, too, Mr. Curran is eminently powerful. In his 
manner he reſembles Mr. Gartow, but perhaps excells even 
that gentleman i in probing à rotten cauſe to the bottom, in 
eliciting truth from prevarication, and rouching the ſecret 
firings that aCtuate*the homan heart. ues 
Mr. Curran's parliamentary ſpeeches ſeldom poſſeſs the 
excellence which has marked his profeſſional defences. 
Tue) diſplay much lefs of the mens divinior; they are irre- 
gular, and defultory, and ſeem to be rather the play of his 
mind than its ferious exertion. They, however, abound 
; with admirable ſtrokes of invective, and irony, and though 
4 they affift but little in guiding deciſion, on the point diſ- 
cuſſed, yet produce a good effect, by holding up political 
profligacy and corruption to contempt and deteſtation. 
Of elaſfical learning Mr. Curran ſeems to have early laid 
n good ſtore; his alluſions to the Roman poets are fre- 
quent, and his quotations from them are prompt, and hap- 
5 It is a curious circumſfanee, that to ſtudy the Latin 
claffics, and commit to memory remarkable paſſages, form- 
ed a part of Mr. Curran's preparation for the bar; and that 
he continues, from his experience of its utility, to recom- 
mend his YORI to the young ſtudent of the municipal | 
law. nk 1 2 
On dhe ſcore of perſons, Mr. Curran owes | But little to 
nature: His ftature is low, his figure meagre and ill form- 
ed, and his whole appearance for from being prepoſſeſſing. Fi 
Hog however, an ee whi WARY emits the fire of genius, and ; 


—— - 
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1 is admirably Galkulated to tranſmit . "hs ſcintillations of 
fancy, or that deep pathos of the heart, which he not only 
+ feels himſelf, but can ſo powerfully excite in others. Of 

dͥrels he has always Ven remarkably, and perhaps culpably, 
negligent. | DR nt; | 


„ | 4 
LORD MONBODDO. OY gs: 5 | n 
Flake Boni is Slewiles from 8 an antient ani in | | 
Aberdeenſhire, and being heir to a ſmall fortune, ſtudigd 7 
the Scotch law, and was called to the bar, or, in other. 9 
| words, became an advocate in that country. * 
In this ſituation he acquired conſiderable nt oy - i 15 
was employed as counſel in two cauſes, which engaged the =. 
attention of the public more than any brought before a AN 
Scottiſn tribunal in the courſe of a century. One of theſe 1 
was the great queſtion of literary property; the other the 4 
Douglas cauſe. In the courſe of the latter he was employed — Y 
to go to Paris, in order to arrange the neceſſary papers for | 1 
the inveſtigation of ſo intricate an affair. . | 
- While in that capital he procured an account of a. aha | | MW 
| girl, who had been diſcovered wild in the woods of Cham- 9 
| Pagne, and actually went to (ee her; for this was a ** | i 
intimately connected with his favoutite purſuit. | 73 
In 1797, Mr. Burnet was appointed one of the Lords of 5 \ 
Seſſion in Scotland, when, according to the cuſtom of his N. 
country, he aſſumed the title of Lord Aonbodds, from tha | M 
of his family eſtate. He was-offered the poſt of one; $ 
dre Commiſſioners of the Court of Juſticiary, 'tut de. = 
Qz clined N 
a 
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lined its acceptance, on account of the unpleaſant part of = 
at office, the trying and ſentencing condemned criminals ! ” 
Monbodddo | has, however, been better known to 


| 85 world as a literary man, than either as a pleader or a 
judge. His ft publication was a <« Diſſertation on the 

; Origin and Progreſs of Language,” i in fix volumes, 8vo. 
The inveſtigation of the origin of language, had been in 

: vain attempted by many of the learned among the ancients, 
who certainly poſſeſſed materials of which we are deprived. 
Vet the moderns have engaged in this purſuit with much 
ardour; and in our time Biſhop Warburton and Lord Mon- 


boddo, both men; of ſingular acquirements, have thought 


deeply, and written profoundly on the ſubject. After the 
moſt extenſive reſearches, they, however, have not been 


able, to inſorm us how or when alphabetical writing was 


Fit invented 5 but they have deferved the thanks of the 
eurious, by /hewing how it might have been diſcovered and 


introduced. The excellence of this art is ſo conſpicuous, 
that many learned men haye conceived it to be an immedi- 


ate communication from the Diety ; and Mr. Gilbert 


Wakefield has written an ingenious eſſay on this fide of the 
quickion, which has been thought worthy of a place in the 
Encythpedia Britannica; but both the judge and the biſhop 


| have: ſhews, not only the poſſibility, but the probability, 


that we owe this grand effort of human fkil] to the genius of 
Egypt.; and this opinion has been greatly ftrengthened by 


the ingenious labours of Governor Pownall. 
His lordſhip is alfo author ' of another work, i in Gi wo 


lumes, quarts. called “ Ancient Metaphyſics ;”” a per- 


fſpemnace remarkable for the furpriaing mixture of pene- 
_ tron and genius, with what, in the eyes of ſome, ap- 


pears to be che moſt abſurd whim and conceit, the attempt 


to prove that the ourung eutang is a claſs of the human ſpe- 
c this 
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- has afforded much ſport, both to the wits and critics of the 
age. Lord Monboddo has alſo endeavoured to eſtabliſti the 
exittence of mermaids! yet, notuithſtanding theſe fingu- 
larities, the work is a truly ingenious performance, and 5 
will long enſure a place on the ſhelves of the learned. 
His lordſhip is, at one and the fame time, an excelletit 
| Greek ſcholar, and a crue chriſtian philoſGpher, Fe is in- 
enious and liberal in his opinions, and in his conduct à8 4 
fa never ſuffers himſelf to be ſwayed by either party or 
family connexlons. At his houſe in Edinburgh, he is ex- 
tremely hoſpitable ; and receives, with politeneſs, all lite- 
rary ſtrangers who viſit that city, He imitates the ancients 


8 in bathing and exerciſe, and has attained toa very great 


age without any of thoſe failures, either of 'mind or body, 
which are the uſual attendants on extreme age. He was 

formerly accuſtomed to repair yearly to London, and gene- 
rally made the journey on horſeback; it need ſcarcely be 
added, that in all his peregrinations, he was received with 
Wade welcome by the * men of the age 8 


Tyr HONORABLE DAINES BARRINGTON | 


15 Wa 0s thy kite Lean Mandan che preſent h. 
hop of Durham, and alſo to Admiral Barrington. 

This gentleman was bred to the law, a . 
Which he never made any very eonſpicudus figure, but was 
| ſucceſſively promoted to be one of the king's counſel, and 


„Welch judge; the latter of which ſtations he reſigned 
Line years ago, on account of his growing infirmities- 
He has alſo poſleſſed ſeveral other ſmall places under-go- 
£1 vernment, 
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vernment, ſuch as deputy- Keeper of the „ ſecre - 
ar to Greenwich-hoſpital, marſhal of the admiralty, and 
win? of ores at Gibraltar, the lag of which only 
33 etui?! Si Io of" 

But if Mr: Batringenn'is noe abr 20 4 N 
| July claim the honour of being a profound and judici- 
8 „ ͤ an agreeable companion, and A truly worthy 
an,” Ta 17755 he publiſhed an Efay on the Probabiticy 
reacting the North Pole, 470,3 ad in 1281, a volume 
"Mifecllanits; UG in * ly: on Antiquarian 


10 1766 he 1 the Ges th. Fl Ne: of Obfer- 


| vations pon the S tatutes, from. Magna Charts” to. the 21 


James 7. in which. he ſtrongly enforces a Teviſat; and adds 
. for new modelling the Whole. This is a work 

of great merit, and a Fr? 1 8 Was © called for and pub- 
liſhed in 1776. 

+. To enumerate M.. Barrington $ literary labours, would 
dou Herculean taſk: among them we find an < Account 
of ſome Fiſh in Wales; < Inveſtigation of the Difference 
between the paſt and preſent Temperature of the Air in 
Italy;“ “ Obſervations on Welch Caſtles;“ A Contro- 
verſy with Dr. Ducarel concerning “ Chefnut Trees ;” 
« Method of keeping Carp alive out of Water; © Two 
Letters an Cæſar's Invaſion ; „ Eſſay on the [periodical | 


| Appearance of Birds ;*”” «© On the diſtinguiſhed Qualities 


of the Rabbit and Hare; 4 Experiments on the ſinging of 


| Birds; * Correction of ſome Miſtakes in Ornithology ;” ; 


* Actount of two Welſh Mufical Inſtruments; « On the 
Remains of the ancient Corniſh” Languagez” 4 Inquiry 
into the Antiquity of Clocks; *« Conjectures relative to 
certain; Remains of vitrified Walls in Scotland:“ & On 
ue yg & wy * dune 4. FOR Ly play- 
Ws I "Moſt 
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Moſt of theſe are highly entertaining, and ſqme of them 
evince the moſt profound reſearch,..,....... 118% 


£64695 7b 
"This very beirn ung hr the led Dis Johnign, | 


and a member of the club in Efſex-ſtreet, inſtituted by, that 
great moraliſt. He ſtill appertains. 40 a, fociety of advice 
Piriti, bo meet at the Grecia hither, he is ſupported 
by bis man, and returns in a chair to chambers, .,.The 


templars, the city beaus, and, indeed, the warld in gengral, 


are much obliged to him for the improvements, made. ia.the 
garden facing the Thames, which, exhibits mare. taſte and 
r Hog could ts ee W 
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ArTHUR O'Leanr is 2 a native * Cork, f in ME 


and a member of the moſt numerous and leaſt predominant 


beck! in that country. 


After receiving ſome infiruAlion in his native land, he 


was ſent to the continent, in 1747, 1 to Prepare him for the 
ſituation for which he was deſigned—that of a prieſt of the 
Roman catholic church, He accordingly reſided for ſome 


time at the college us St, Omer's, : and became 2 member | 


2 the order of St. Francis, 28 Ao 

On the completion of his elles he was) appointed 
| Safi to a regiment in the ſervice of the prince in whole: 
dominions he was educated ; but not entering warmly. into 
the meaſure of engaging the ſubjects of theſe kingdoms to 
enliſt in foreign battalions, he incurred the. diſpleaſure of 
thoſe in power, and ſoon after returned to the ** 
which had given him birth. | | 
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"By che'#Wiftanee-of fora friends he built x final! but de- 


cent chapel in his native eity; and a circumſtante ſoon be- 
curred which procured him ſome little provincial celebrity. 
A wok happened, about this time, to be publiſhed in Cork, 
| entitled „ Thoughts on Nature and Religion.“ It was 
written by a Scotch phyſician ; and as no one anſwered it, 
| Father O Leary applied to Dr. Mann, the biſhop of the 
dioceſe in whieh he reſided; for permi ffion to enter the fiſts ; 
now che churches of England and Rome chinking alike on 
tte matter in diſpute, he immediately granted leave. Ac- 
cCordingly, ſoon after this, 2 % Defence'of the 
Divinity: of Chriſt, and the Immortality of the Soul.” 
When the parliament of Ireland framed a teft oath for 
the Roman catholics, many perſons of tender conſciences 
ales to take it. On this, Mr. O'Leary publiſhed his 
Loyalty aſſerted, or the Teſt-Oath vindicated” in 
which he explained the ſeeming difficulties that occurred, % | 
much to the ſatisfaction of the nonjuring, catholics in his 
neighbourhood, that they — ſubſcribed. | | 
At that critical period, during the unfortunate war with 
America, when the combined fleets of France and Spain 
rode triumphant on the Britiſh coaſt, and threatened an in- 
vaſion of Ireland, he addreſſed his Catholic countrymen. in 
the moſt energetic language, and in ſuch an effeual Math 
as to merit the thanks of every $90 eiten. 
1 5 next publications were in reply e ſevere _char- 
againſt the Roman Catholics, by the late Mr. 
: Way; ; an nt theſe he refuted that odious i imputation by 
which they are accuſed « of 60 keeping no faith with here- 
a7 T9: Ms xd 
Azotber valuable at. publiſhed, by Mr. 0 Leary. is 
Called d An Effay on Toleration, and a Plea for Freedom 
ol Confeience:” In this eſſay the lens is ſolid and per- 
ſuaſive, and the whole tenor of it tends to inculcate the 
principles of liberality and humanity. 


Theſe 
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Theſe fix pieces have been publiſhed in — und 
the title of Miſcellaneous Tracts;“ and it has reached 
a third, if not a fourth edition. It is dedicated to the 


« Monks of St. Patrick,” a ſociety of reſpectable men in 


Ireland, who aſſociated for the ſupport is us conſtitution - 
of their country. % ont 
In addition to the literary "KEN Me alluded to, an 
excellent pamphlet publiſhed in 1786, and entitled A 
Review of ſome intereſting Period, 3 in the Iriſh; Hiſtory,” 
is alſo attributed to him; and Mr. Pratt has drawn his cha- 
racter in a very maſterly manner, in his late novel called 


« Family Secrets,“ one volume of wu! is * to 


-the Doctor. 
_ Father O'Leary, REED is  familiarly called, Py wh - 

ſaid to have received a penſion from dvernment for his pub - 
ic ſervices, has lately printed a ſermon on the preſent ſitu- 
ation of affairs, which was e y . at * 
Patrick's chapel. | 
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car . DF Twas excnwnn | IN IRELAND, | 
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LIKE e e am hed dens and vet 


tues have raiſed them in Ireland to the higbeſt places in the 
lav, Chief Baron Yelverton owes nothing oy Kine 


birth, to family connexions, or to wealth accumulated by 
his anceſtors. If report be true (and it is highly honoura- 
ble to him), his lordſhip's immediate progenitor was no- 


thing more than-a dealer in wool, in the neighbourhood of - 
'Clommell, far from affluent in point of circumſtances, and 


8 unable 
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unable ta q one Bare iy ate e er 
rudiments of a claflical education, which enabled him to en- 
Ba the univerſity. of Dublin, as a ſizer, a deſcription of 
dents - aeqpltgmed to receive both tuition and commons 
reg,of, expence : At the, uſual time he obtained a ſcholar- 
ip, 2 garden in that univerſity to_ diſtinguiſhed 
tit, and, io which beſides, honourable rank, certain emo- 
Jumgntsargagnexes, in addition to board, not excepfing, 
however, on the whole, 200, per annum. 
eee e the expiration of his ſcholarſhip, 
law as his profeſſion ; but to acquire 
e e aftetwards to be called to the bar, re- 
Juftes, © a; portion of this world's __ which unluc- 
45 ig eee were unable to afford. nen 
ig marriage, thortly aber, with = young lady poſſeſs 
97 three t four hundred pounds, removed this embarraſs- 
ment, and enabled him, with ſome literary exertions of his 
| vn, to keep his terms in London, and obtain, his call to 
the Iſh, bar.j in. 2764 When he became a barriſter, he | 
occupied. lodgings in Eſſex- ſtreet, a part of the town 
5 to be unfaſhionable. Here be remain- 


for 


421. 


| Kut. rate legal talents may lie long in obſcurity. 
induſtry qdability.of Mr. Yelverton, however, did at * 
york, their, way, x but many years elapſed between his aſ- 
F (7 a wig and gown; and his becoming a charac- 
ter known to, the public in any other way than as a profeſſi- 
Man, labquring ſucceſsfully ſor his chent and his fee. 
2 We 8 do not, indeed, hear of him in a public capacity, 
til the. occurrence of that important criſis, when the ca- 
ite of de country urged. its friends to ſtruggle with 
e then. weakened: power of Great Britain, and to obtain 
1 an enlargement of commercial privileges, and 
n ee the cflabliſhment of * indepen- 
* dence 


— 
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dence. Mr. Y elyerton, who had now got into e 
'co-operared with the other patriots af dhe day in the. pur- 
"ſuir of theſe, objects, and was conſpicuous for. the energy 
an! boldneſs of his exertions. When they were once at- 
| .rainied, he not only ceaſed, to. lend bis talents. to the popular 
party, but, on the contrary, he oppoſed them, ranged 
hüchlelf on the fide, of the court, and reſiſted every attempt 
"to Attain reform. in the wen by means of the vo- 
Sun er aſſocistions. ke 1 5 4 044408 * 

1702, he had been raiſed to the * and . 
dential place af Attorney-general ; and he acquitted bimſelf 
| Mn at ſituation with ſuch untemitting zeal, in counteraQ- 
ing the attempts of the volunteers, and. labouring for their 
diſperſion, as effectually recommended him to the favour of 
0 nt. The beneficial effects reſulting from this 
conduct were ſoon apparent, for in 1784 he nne 
che bench, as Chief Baron of the Exche quer.. 

His elevation, though generally e ce 
for bis political ſervices, was yet got unwelcome: to the 
public, which could recogniſe, even in the unpopular ſena- 
. . |tor, the learning, the talents, and the profeſſional integrity 
of a; great lawyer. Removed from the Houſe of Com- 
mons to the bench, and yet not raiſed to the peerage, his 
portunities of rendering political ſervices to the admini- 
; Aration were now greatly leſſened. The conſequence was, 
| that,” either relaxing in his zeal from want of occaſion to 
5 exert it, or finding its fervour cooled by not being taiſed 
to a file, like: his competitor Scott, who was created Ba- 
ron Earlsfort in 1784, bis, politics appeared. to be. neutr 
liſed, until, in 1789, he declared himſelf a decided friend t 
the party which aſſerted the right of Ireland to/chooſe her 
own regent, and accordingly proffered that office to the 
Prince of Wales. Notwithſtanding this, he was created 
ww Velverton, Baron of Avonmore, in the * of 
r June 16, 1795. | =: 


No 


236 LORD YELVERTON. 

No wan poſſeſſes 2 higher character in private life than 
Lord Telbeston. Simple and unaſſuming in his matmers, 
with a goodneſs of heart which fraud and cunning but too 
often make the dupe of their artifices, he is beloved by all, 
and impofed” on, even in the möſt trivial occurrences of 

. life, by many. "—Though'tnfShitny 2 ſtrength and compre- 
- henfion of intellect fitted to direct and to enlighten ſenates, 
be may b e govetned, miſled, or baffled, by the moſt ſhaflow 
of his domeſtics. Of the convivial gtafs no har} is more 
fond, and 5 t flander has not charged him with "intempe- 

x rance. 287  Fordthi p loves, and, without” the leaſt ve ö 
nience bis Inteſledts can beat 3 4 conffderable "qualitith 
W 
e Pate Pete bis leaditig © hart" is 
raden TH.” "His" voice, full, Jeep, and ſonofvus; added 
8 4 prönußclation Now and ſolemn; Sives great welgut to 

| 484 5 85 is Cy by wind will fied with legal and gene- 
ral knowlege; by an underflanding capable of arranging 
in the mot Judicious'manner, the excellent materials Which 
it polſenes; an by a fancy not deſtitute of the powers of 
emballifhment.” His manner is annimated, impreſſive, and 
aft Gberbearing. Of quick conception and feelings; 
bſten irritable, ard apt to be rouſed to indignation by evety 
appearance'd oppreſſion or of fraud, his locdſhip appeats to 
all the ſenſations of a good man. But on the bench, 

he ſekms, perhaps, to poſſeſs too little of that ftoical addy, 
Which #4 Effential to the afrertainment of guilt or inno- 
ecence e f cauſe is no ſooner opened, than he catches, or 
ſitppofes *he*Eatehes, ſufficient to guide his deciſion; and 
"Which che pleader "afterwards makes to re- 


an 82 1 en i undenflanding, | 
_ throw the veil of doquerice around truth and juſ- 

This fault excepted, and to which Lord Mansfie! 
by E OPT 
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himſelf was but too- prone, Lord Yelvertan.is allowed to 
be an excellent ns of e n 5 extenſive 
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ITI lt is the 72.5 of a W my by TM | 
wealtby,. merchant of the-town of Newry, in A e county 
of Down. A conſiderable ſhew of talents, and great pro- 
feſſions._of independent and ſteady patriotiſm, rendered 
him in early life. a favourite with the public ; while eaſy, 
poliſhed, manners, added to an engaging perſon, procured 
. who became hizeon- 
3 1778. 8 won 18 
Mr. Corry was bred 8 and was actually called 
/ e ber e year 752 . remarkable period in 


== of. the e or the ill ſucceſs. vith which 
thoſe labours were attended, he threw away his hag, which 
had never been over- charged with bricks, and, devoted 
himſelfexcluvrely to political purſuits. 14 
It was not long before Mr. Corry becama one of.\the' 
moſt warm and animated members of oppoſition... His 
induſtry, which applied jtſelf to every ſubhject 
emerged in the courſe of parliamentary buſimeſs, but pa 
ticularly to the calculations of revenue and H, 
fluency in debate, the correctneſs and apimation, of his : 
language, accompanied with a very ſucceiſsful diſplay of 
apparent modeſty, I FP RANA Ma an 
ee | e 
For 


| . 5 un. our. 


a Fe e years Me. Corry devated' kimafAf te tothe” Toth 

lar cauſe; he ſcrutinized every miniſterial meaſure, Tailed 
againſt Britiſh influence,” contended for place and penlion- 
bills, and laboured, with much energy and effect, to obtain 

a ſimilar conſtruction of the navigation · act in both coun- 
tries. But, alas! the hour was approaching, when he was 

| no pak y to grace the oppoſition bench, teaſe a lord lieu. 
tenants ſecretary with patriotic motions, or embarrafs the 

financier with * een — of e 


Ae Neis of: W aimed the Ard ip 
of Ireland in 1787, and having diſmiſſed a very confide- 
rable number of officers in the different departments for 
neglect and peculation, it became neceſſary to replace 
them with gentlemen poflefling the public confidence. 
Wich bis lordſhip, {kill in accounts was a firſt-· rãte Huali- 
fication 5 who, therefore, could be a fitter object of his 
favour than Mr. Corry ? Mr. Corry was accorditigly no- 
minated to a poſt in the ordnance, of one thouſand 
pounds per annum. The viceroy, affecting popularity, 
thus appointed to office a popular repreſentative, and the 
popular repreſentative, wiſhing to ſerve himſelf and the 
country, accepted the appointment. | 
Ws the days of the Marquis of anden Mr. 
Corry has exhibited himſelf, during a ſeries of viceroysz as 
one of the beſt ſervants of adminiſtration, and has enjoyed 
a ſueceſſion of very lucrative eee eee | 
———— N, M rot LOS et 1g Oe, 7 
But although Mr.-Corry had thus*in-ſome degree, re- 
ſmiles/of thivtourtand the ——— it is yet f 
but juſtio ſayi tnt he was not, during ſeveral years, the 
forward advocate of the ancient fyſtem ; nor did be with 


e zeal of moſt nn becomè either the 
flanderer 


— 8 
— 24 — 
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Banderer or the perſecurer of the party; which; herdiſirked 
He bore himſelf with a meekneſs and temperance which 
_ difarmed reſentment, and preferved to him the regard and | 
eſteem of thoſe with whom he formerly acted. In many 
inſtances he voted againſt the miniſter. on queſtions which, 
in his patriotic days, he had fupported ; and in others, he 
modeſtly withdrew on a divifion, in order to preſerve at 
once his place and bis confiſtency. In the late conteſt 
_ . between the court and the country party, he has; however, 
been an advocate for the coercive ſyſtem, and ateeded td 
all che fevere laws, which were enacted 3 the: EO 
rebellion. 5 1 % DAB): a e 
Mr. Corry's geren 3 and his e TER 
preſſiye of. ſpirit and good ſenſe; thoſe ſcenes of guletx 
ang diſſipation in which part of his juvenile days was ſpent 
and which contributed to give to his manners that poliſi 
which we admire, have alfo impreſſed on his face ſome of 
the indications of the bon-vivant. He is (till unmartied; 
having hitherto fcorned the trammels of wedlock, and en- 
Ay Joe abs Genes ot: love in the leſs ee 
df faſhion. fk 29 
There is not à more i ſpeaker legs Iriſh” 
Houſe of Commons. His voice is ſtrong and mellow; 
his dition correct; and his ſtyle fluent, copious, mode- | 
rately ornamented, and always above medioerity. On | 
moſt topics he is capable of ſpeaking in a eee ee 
always pleaſes, and ſometimes inſtructs; but it is puinti- 
pally upon ſabjects connected with finance; tevenne; or- 
commerce, that he appears to the greateſt ad vantage- TO 
theſe, he ſeems chiefly to have directed his / attention; and. 
in theſe he has acquired. very extenſive  and/uſeful know-' 
lege. Indeed, wherever clearneſs and ſtrength can re- 
commend a ſpeaker to his auditory, Mr. Corry is calcu- 
| lated to command applauſe, for his underſtanding is —_— | 
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Giſt claſs. From imagination he. FEY Nds aid 4 his 
fancy is either ſterile, or he repreſſes its exuberanee, for 
in his ſpeeches are to be found fem of thoſe flowers which 
285 the.barren. track of inveſtigation, or beautify the 
of dry diſquiſition. . His ornaments conſiſt in extreme 
neatneſs of diction, ſmoothne(. and fluency of periods, and 
Vell udged arrangement of matter. Theſe, added to the 
Correct animation of his wannet, the round fullneſs of his 
Voice, andthe effect of a good perſon, procure for his 
opinions a great degres of attention and reſpect. 
It was ſome time Gace. thought that Sir John Parnell 
then Chancellor of the Iriſh Exchequer would be raiſed 
to the peerage, and Mr, Corry appointed to-ſucceed him. 
To the Chancellorſhip Mr. Corry has indeed ſucceeded, 
but to the regret of the people of Ireland the late Chancel- 
lor has received for his public ſervices a far different reward 
f from that which they had affigned hita—his oppoſition 
to an Union has procured his diſmiſſal from office, to which 
Mr. Corry's more flexible 7 nnn his 
appointment. nen 7 of of 0 TEM; 277 
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uon 7 HONOURABLE x70 m nERESPORD! | 

_ Ma r e 3 branch of 4 Gay, 
whoſe head is the Marquis of Waterford. Educated for 
the bar; he was called to it ſo early as 1761; and ſor ſome 
years practiſed with tolerable fuccefſs. He was, however, 
at haſt induced to quit that laborious profeffion, where re- 
ward can only be obtained by the moft rigid induſtry, for 
. e eee ” __ — en of 
— 
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— e Thoſe ſorts hel has. abundantly, 


realized, haying raiſed. himſelf. th high office, and, fill 


higher influence. in the ſtates) ſpread his branches oyer the 
land, and ſtruck his roots tgo deep. in the ſail to be ſhaken, 
even by thoſe dreadful ſtorms which have lately agitated 
Ireland. Such is his influence, that he is re ported to have 
procured for himſelf, and his various family connections, 
places, Glaries, &c, to the vat af. abone A64290k, r 


For many, years, back, Mr. e tha | 
head of the Iriſh revenue, in which ſituation. he is aid to 
have acquired and diſplayed a very profound, and exten» 
five knowlege, not only ol the affairs oſ that department, 
but of the-general commerce of the country. That he is 
a man of buſinchs, and indefatigable induſtry, cannot be 
denied z and that he poſſeſſes talents of ſome kind, i is fully 

proved by the ſucceſs which has crowned his endeavours. 
Tube obtaiping from parlament a ſum of money, not. 
lefs than half a million, for building, under the name of a 
cuſtom- houſe, a palace, part of which he himſelf was to in- 
habit, eſtabliſhes, beyond controverſy, the extent of his 
power, and the ſucceſs of his addreſs; while the judicious 
diiſpoſitians which he hes made, as one of the commiſſio- 
ners for widening the ſtreets of the capital, gives him an 
indiſputable title to the praiſe of great foreſight and ſxill. 
Of a long ſucceſſion of viceroys, with a ſingle exception 


3 Beres ford ĩs ſpppaſedto have had the gar; they 
have been governed - in a great meaſure by his councils, 


and they have not proved ungrateful to their adyiſer. 
The influence of à man thus cireumſtanced, muſt neceſſa- 
_rily. have become extenſive ; it has accordingly. inſinuated 
itſelf into every department of the ſtate, , and. given to that 
family a degree of ſtrength which enables jt almoſt to die- 
ban to any adminiſtration, One viceroy alone (Lord Fitz- 


william) 


—— _ 


- 
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ee of latey ts en without the: 


Beresfords, and the conſequence was, that he was driven 
from the helm. Had Eord Cornwallis preſided as a civit 
magiſtrate, and thwarted their plans, he too, probably, 
would have felt their power. 

Poſſeffing ſuch weight im the councils of the country, 


| 1 i is not to be fuppoſed that Mr. B. ever attempts to * 


rel. with a meaſure recommended by adminiſtration. 
fact, the Britiſh cabinet is ſaid to recommend no 2 ry 
which has not, in the firſt inſtance, been approved by him 
and a few other men of bafineſs who know the country. 


The celebrated commercial propoſitions of Mr. Ord, in 


1785, however, form an exception. The alterations | 
which were made in thoſe propoſitions in Engtand, had 
not Mr. B's previdus concurrence; and though he at 
length reluctantly ſupported them, they 3 as * 
Had very fagaciouffy preſageee. 

Although Mr. Beresforck, and his family, bare ſo mich 
influence in the Iriſh adminiſtration, he does not, perſo- 
nally, exert himſelf in the Houſe in defending or ſupport- 
ing the meaſures which he adviſes. He never ſpeaks but 
on ſubjects relating to revenue, or the buſineſs of the com- 
miſſioners during the debates on wide ſtreets. When re · 


8 pelling the inſinuations of improper or corrupt conduct, 


with which he has been ſometimes haraſſed, he ſhews 


great anxiety to convince, but his declamation is unim- 


paffioned. His voice is very clear, and ſufficientiyß 
ſtrong, but it wants variety, and has no harmony in its 


tones. His diction i is indeed ſimple, but not correct, and | 


never riſes above the level of colloqual converſation. 
Even his political encmies allow Mr, Beresford to poſ: | 
fefs a very amiable private charadter ; for he muſt be con- 


tele to be a.good friend, father, and huſband.” In bis 
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perſon he is tall; and . now an old man, he 17 
Bards be red. ae 24 ”. 5 14 1 : "Us ache 75 
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IF the poſſeflion of: a Sv nee adit nn 
much general knowledge, and a profound. acquaintance 
with the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 


tereſts of his native country, conſtitute a juſt ground to 
reſpect, it is due to Mr. Foſter; for undoubtedly one more 
able, in point of intellect, or better informed in the very 
important inſtances we have mentioned, is _—_ found 


ity 224 


the public men of Ireland. ny nn ho tet 


John Foſter is the, ſon of the late Aftthony, Lord Chief a 
Baron Foſter. He received his education at the uviverſi- 


ty of Dublin, where he was contemporary with the late ex- 


cellent and accompliſhed Chief Baron Burgh. In Mich- 
aclmas term, 1966, he was called to the Iriſh bar, while his 


father, the Chief Baron, was yet on the bench. To Mr. 


Foſter, law was but a nominal profeſſion; he applied him- 
ſelf to other ſtudies, and no doubt had higher purſuit in 
view, than the humble fituation of a labouring barriſter, or 
even the more dignified one of a puiſn? judge. He accord- 
ingly turned his mind towards ſtatiſtical enquiries; and in 
the moſt dry and difficult occupations, perhaps, in whicls 
the human mind can be employed, he made a proficiency. 
to which he now owes his'clevation to the moſt honouta- 


ble office which a commoner can fill, 


— 7 
1 r —— — - — — 
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A ik. Febr. 

Mr. Foſter wh returned to ſerve iu pirliantent for 
- theboroughof- Dunleer at tlie Age of nineteen, was ſhort- 
Iy after called to the bar and at the ſuceeeding general 
election was returned for the county of Louth, which he 

has ſince continued to repreſent. On the laſt election, he 
was called on by the citizens of Dublin but declined in 
eonſequence of the handſome manner he has always been 

returned to parlzetent by Louth, He ſoon der ame as 
eonſpicuous for talents, as for knowledge. At that 
time, indeed it was leſs diſſicult to betome eminent in 
an Iriſh Houſe of Commons than at preſent, becauſe the 


Held for exertiow being narrow; much talents compara- 
tively ſpeahing was not called-forth.;-but in any affem- 


by of legiſlators, this man was qualified: to ſhine; and 
in that of Ireland, the many wiſdom of his fyſteni 
ef corm laus c ſyſtern which he began to form ſhortly 


- after his coming into parkiament, will give long celebrity 


- give- tochis name. From being unable to ſupply two- 


thirds of her people with bread in 1770 in conſequence 


. WG che operation of Mr. Foſter's plan, his country has not 
only become equal to feed her inhabitants without lying 


at the merty of other nations, but actually to ee grain 


te the amount of-206,000/. annually. 
After the agricukure of the eountry,; the next great ob- 
jet of Mr. Voſter was the Linen manufacture, and this has 


d uerised from his zeal and intelligence, nearly equal bene- 


fe with-aptieuleoreceſelf/ His attention to it has been 
unremitted; and the regulations, from time to time, in- 
rredueed by his advice; have not only greatly enereaſed 
_thequantitymmulafured/and- exported, / but: fecared to 
- idk Hnens; in foreign evantries, a character which muſt, 
fer many years, operate powerfully in their favor. 
During the very period in which Mr. Foſter: was ren- 
* ä benefits OE his name was not 
merely 


Mn. vosr m. 2 


merely odious, , but eren excerated amang the "populace, 
at leaſt the populace of the metropolis, This is not much 
to che credit, of papular. feeling ; but there are ſome-gir- 
emraſtanees which may acconat for. the fdr, withitand- * 
ing that they certainly cannot juſtify ĩt. IT 
„Although Mr, Faſter. was thus lapdably. and fn 
advancing the agrieylture and manuſactures of the conn- 
try, he was always friendly to che eſtabliſning the jndepen- | 
depee. of the legiflature, and abrogating the unjuſt, reſtric- ö 
tions, by which Great Britain had fettered the commerce | 
af Lreland. At that. time, too, the manufafiurers of the 
capital, were either ſtarving for want of employment, or 
kent alive by eleemaſynary contributions, - Protecting do- 
ties for theſe famiſhed: artiſans vero called for, and Mr. 
Foſter appoſed them with all his powers. It vag natur | 
that the hungry ſhould hots the man whe thus declared f 
bis hoſtility to meaſures mhiah was hoped would give them 
bread. The remote operation of lawa however wiſe, che 
hulk of the nation could not ſoreſpe ; and even if they 
could forgſee, it wonld not relieve the preſſure of ꝓreſent 
denn cant, and uf weten r n. 
of nature. 0 d. 53 42 GR 
_ . - Whatever Mr, Foſtan'omenits, thardlare, aright be, abe 
popmlace, renſoning from what Was obvious, i 
what was remote, looked! gn: him with deteſtation 3 his 
baving declared an apinion againſt the utility of promat- 
ing. Silk manufacture, was another cauſe which raiſed 
e of - ee. * e In" for 
eral years 9 1 ; | 
In 1784, Mr. — ede — of 25 
Exchequer ; an office, for which his comprehenſive and 
methodical mind, added to bis extenſive xnouledge of the 
reſources of the country, admirable fitted kim. in 4785 


be, however aca an NES. 
-lyonker 
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246 MR. FOSTER. 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Obitiniotis, in in which dignified 
fitvation he bas ſince continued, At the commence- 
ment of the late parſfament, the friends % N. W. B. 
Ponſonby made a powerful! effort i in fupport of hi preten- | 
fions to the chair; but they were unable kö countetact that 
influence which ü perde talents, and inbrmürion 
ol Mr. Foſter deſetvedly gave Rim. He was actordingly 
choſen then by a hrge majority ; and by the ao: Houſe 
of Commons, he was elected without oppo tion, moft of 
the populer members having feced dd. 
The duties: of this high office are diſcharged by him 
with great ability. ” Deeply read in the law and privileges 
| of parliament, no iricident occurs in which he is not able to 
guide the condutt of the houſe, while his punAuality, love 
of order, and good taſte, give facility to buſineſs, 1 
corous elegance to legiſlative arrangements. ken ge 
As a politieian Mr. Foſter ſeems to have acted Aeddity 
upon one principle, that of promoting, to the utmoſt of his 
power, the intereſts bf Ireland, fo far as thoſe intereſts did 
not-interfere with any of the intereſts of Great Britain, 
Where a competition could exiſt; he was faid to have 
\ uniformly been ſwayed by the latter one, but the noble 
mund which he has made to defend the liberty and inde- 
of Ireland againſt the Britiſh miniſter ſeems to 
de given the lie to that afſertion and proves him to 
have been actuated by a _ of genuine and e | 
ened patriotiſm. | * FOCI,” 
In private life, Mr. Foiter i is 6200 ey affable; apy 
ing the manners of a gentleman, His ſtyle of living is 
magnificent, and his reliſh for improving inſatiable, 
in this purſuit he has expended large ſums of mdney, 
and his taſte and judgment i is unequalled, his ptantations 
At Collon in the county of Louth are'not inferior to any 
in Ireland. | Mrs: Fofter was created Baroneſs Oriel in 
1790, and Vifcoumels Ferrard in 1797. 


CHARLES 


| Kterary and the muſical world, is a natite of Shrewſbury, 


and was born in 1926. He received the rudiments of his 


6 _ education at the free grammar ſchool f that town, and 
completed it at the public ſchool of Cheſter. At che lat- 


ter place he commenced his muſical ſtudies, under Mr. 
Baker, ROT DO I rants? a L ; 


He ee ee eee 1741; and 


continued the ſtudy of muſic, under his half-brother, Mr. 


James Burney, who . 


of muſic in that town. a * 


In 1744 he met e ee xt Cheſter, who per- 


ceiving his talents ko be reſpedtable;/ prevailed upon his 
friends to ſend him to London. He continued to profit 

vnder the inftrudtions of that celebrated maſter full three © 
years. In 1749, he was elected organiſt of St. Diones 


back-church, Fenchurch-fireet, with an annual ſalary of 


only thirty pounds; and the ſame year was engaged to 
take the organ-part at the new coneert eſtabliſhed at the 


King's-arms, Cornhill, inſtead of that which had been 
held at the Swan tavern, burnt down the year before. 5 
At this time he compoſed for Drury. lane theatre the fol- 


 lowipg muſical pieces, viz. Robin Hood, a comic opera 
by Moſes Mendez; and Queen Mab, a pantomime ; which 


laſt had aſtoniſhing ſuccels, being played) ory vinter for i 

, nearly thirty years. 

Being in an ill ſtate of health, which, in A bes of 

his pbyſicians, indicated a conſumption, he was prevailed 

9 retire into the country. Accordingly he vent to 
Linn 
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Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, where he was choſen organiſt, 
with a ſalary of one hundred pounds a- year. Here he 
continueil nine years, and formed he deliga of compiling 
bis General Hiftory of Muſic. 

In 170 his health being eſtabliſhed, he gladly return- 
ed once motr to the metropolis, with a large and young 
family and entered upon his profeſſion with:en increaſe 
of pro and tputation. His eldeſt daughter, Who was 
then abaut cight! years old, obtained great: notiee in the 
muſieab world by hoer aſtoniſliing eee the 

Rr irboltns off Yo Punto awd 5 
 _ Soon after his arrival in London, he Gans ſeveral 
much · admired coricertos;” and in 1766 he brought aut at 
Nrurydane theatre « trindlation of Rouſſkau's Deuin du 
Hiſage which he had executed: during his reſidence at 
| Lynn. It had, however, no great ſucce .. 
In 4469, he hall the henorary degree of Doctor of Mafic 
conferred {upon him hy the univerſity of Oxford ; on 
Which - octaGon::he pri formed an exerciſe in the muſieal 
{hool affthat anivervty. - Thii exerciſte, conſiſting of an 
antbeih of great length, with an overture, airs, recitatives, 
dad cheruſes, was: ſeveral, times afterwards perforined at 
the Ozigrd muſin mertings 3 and, vader the direction 
of the famous Emanuel Bach, in Bt. e eee 
MHamburgh. ad: do beef. ede 

The pear following he 1 A . 
Itsly, 28. well with a view torimprovement-in his profeſſi - 
oo, as 10 colle di materials for his intended Hifory of Auf, 
an-objeft which he had fellow out af his rvind; from the 
time he firſt conckiyed the idea of ſuch awotk. 161771 
he publiſhed his . Maufical Tour; or, Preſent State of 
Muße in France ant Italy.“ This work was very well 
received by the public, and is ſo good a model for travel | 
lers to keep their journals bys that Dr. — 
nv . W 
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ll it as his when he viſited the Hebrides, Speak- 
ing of his own book, I had,” ſaid the doctor, that 
« eleyer dog: Burney's Muſical Tour in my eye“ & 
In 1772, he travelled through the Netherlands, Germa- 
ny, and Holland, and in the courſe of the next year he 
puhliſhed an account of his journey in two volumes oftas 
vo The ee Bas neee 
Roeyab Seciety- . en {10 Ü nl : | 
In, 1776, appeared the, firſt. .valume- in en 
« General Hiflory of Majic.” The remaining volumes 
of this very elaborate and intelligent work were publimed 
at irregular periods; and the five, of Ars 1 
ſiſts were not completed till the year 1789. Di 
In 1779, at the defire of Sir John Privgleg-Drv husch 
drew up for the Philoſophical Tranſactions An Acrbunt 
of Little Care, the Infant Muſician, now Profeſſor of 
feſtival in 1785, in commemoration of Hau DRL; held in 
Weſtminſter ablgy, was conſidered as deſerving of à par- 
ticular memoir; the hiſtorian of muſic wus fined upon 26 
- themoſk proper per ſon to draw it up- Acenndingly; the 
fame year, a ſplendid volume was publiſhed by Dec Bur- 
vey; in quarto, for the beneſit of the muſical fund. In 
this work the Doctor diſplayed eminent talents as 4 bio- 
grapher; and the Life of Handel is one of the few good 
memoirs which exiſt in our language. nn 
In 1796, he publiſhed the Life of 'Metaſtafio,” in 
threg. volumes, oftavo 3- but this performance wants that 
arrangement and judicious: ſeleQtion which characterize his 
former pu blications, - Beſides "theſe: productions, Dr: 
- Burney wrote The Cunning Man; An Effay towards 
2 Hiſtory eee « Plan of:« Public Meſic clue” 
&c; &c. #3 22:9 g. F TE RE. enn 8 
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His muſical works, in addition to thoſe already menti- 
| each: are: Sonatas for two Violins and a Baſs, two parts. 
Six Cornet Pietes, with an introduction and Fogue for the 
a A Cantata and Songs. Six Duets for two Ger- 
| mt Pute Six concertos for Violins, '&c2 im Hight 
parts. Two Sonatas for à Piano Forte, Violin ant Nice 

ee two parts. Six Harpſichord Leſſons; &tti Sec. 
Dr. Burney has been twice married, and has had eight 
children, of whom ſeveral have manifeſted ver) ſuperior | 
nn 1 NH 6:36:53; WH N 4 AE. 40 
Mirko Utughter was etlebrated. for her mad. | 
day noatieal: powers; WW $45 ids 4 din. id 
The ſecond, Madame D'ARRLAr, — denies 
and admired 28 the nher of Evelins, Cerilia, and 
Catiilld. ann x27 ner! Leg Rhea „nnn EDIETERY 
The eldeſt ſon; JAMES, - (aled'round'the world with 
Cußtain Cooke, and afterwards commanded the. Briſtol, 
of ho guns, ic the Eaſt-Indics: he has publiſhed) ſome 
Judicions tracts on the beſt e mee ee eee 
againſt an invading enemy. $77; 1764.” n gt 

The ſecond (on, — ee, LED: is maſter 
of a reſpectable academy at Greenwich, and well known 
Hf the learned world by his profound knowledge of the 
Greek language, berger un- n rn in the 
Monthly Review. 10 

For many years Dodbor 83 — refided in hes houſe 
(No 36, St. Martin's ſtreet, Leiceſter: fields) formerly 

occupied by Sir Iſaac Newton; during the laſt ten he has 
inhabited an elegant ſuit of apartments in Chelſea college, 
where, he enjoys a handſome independency. He ſtill 
ſpends ſeveral hours every day in his library, which is 
ſtored with a great variety of valuable and eurious n 
grant of them collected _—_ his travels. N (94 15H 
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THIS cry the faireſt xight to . the ſubject 
of tlie preſent article in the number of her ornaments, as 
his extraordinary abilities have been brought into ation, 
ftremgthened, and properly eee eee 


the Britiſh ſovereign. * N 3053 101%; Hi 5 457 Hort 


Dr. William Herſchel i is a native. of ns and was 


born November 15, 1738. He was the ſecond af, ſgur 


ſons, all of whom were brought up to their father's.pro- 


feffion; which was that of a muſician. In addition to 
theſe, Mr. Herchel, ſenior, had two daughters; and 
therefore, burdened with ſo large a family, and in a hn 
country too, it is not at all a matter of wonder that the 


education which he beſtowed on his children was but 
ſcanty. Finding, however, in William a lively and inqui- 


ſitive genius, beyond what appeared in the other ſons; he. 
gave him the advantage of a French maſter, under whom 

he made a rapid progreſs in the attainment of that lan- 
guage. Luckily, the tutor had a metaphyſical head, and 


ſo fond was he of his favourite ſtudy, as well as thoſe 
branches of ſociety which are connected with it, that he 


From this worthy man young Herſchel gained a tolerable 


knowledge of logic, ethics, and metaphyſics; and his at- 
tainments therein excited in his mind a ſtrong and inſati- 


able thirſt for learning, with the commendable reſolution 
of exerting himſelf to the utmoſt to improve his ſtock of 
intellectual treaſures. Theſe, indeed, were all his inheri- e's 
tance, except a muſical inſtrument, and ſome manuſcript 
mufic. With this ſtore, unpromiſing as it was, our ad- 
venturer bade adieu to his native country while the flames 
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His muſical works, in addition to thoſe already menti· 
Narr are: Sonatas for two Violins and a Baſs, two parts. 
Six Cornet Pietes, an introduction and Fugue for the 
Organ. A Cantata and Songs. Six Duets for two Ger- 
man Plutes. Six concertos for Violins, &c. in Hdight 
parts. Two Sonatas for à Piano Forte; Violin anfl Wide 
boreho, two parts; Six Harpſichord” Leſſons; Getz get 
Dr. Burney has been twice married, and has had right 

children, of whom ſeveral have Flop | 
obſlities. sn te 30175-60205 ]] 

Histeldeſt dens eus ieee for her ertraorch- | 


nary muſieal powers. u $4010 $4 mei is 85 81 
The ſecond, Madame D'ARRL Ar, amiverfally known 
_ aid admited as the author of —— 
Camiilid: n Dr gr! I. £11 17 on. 
The eldeſt ſon; JanEs, - betend Jorid wich 
Chbtain Cooke, and afterwards” commanded theBriſts], 
of zo guns, in the Eaſt-Indies: he has publiſhed ſome 
Judlicious tracts on the beſt — 32 
agajnſt an invading enemy. „ 4308 i e 
The ſecond ſon, — CRE? ee, LL. D. is maſter 
of a reſpectable academy at Greenwich, and well known 
zn the learned world by his profound knowledge of the 
Greek language, re ee br prpöb nn in the 
Monthly Review. if 
For many years Doftor W refided i m 1 houſe 
(No: 36, St. Martin's-ſtreet, Leiceſtersfields) formerly 
eccupied by Sir Iſaac Newton; during the laſt ten he has 
inhabited an elegant ſuit of apartments in Chelſea college, 
where be enjoys a handſome independency. He ſtill 
ſpends ſeveral hours every day in his library, which is 
ſtored with a great variety of valuable and e bee | 
_ of them collected _—_ his travels. | 
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HIS country has the faireſt zicht ba the foljeat 


of tlie preſent article in the number of her ornaments, as 
his extraordinary abilities have been brought 
ſtrengthened, and properly ne e auſpices of 
the Britiſu ſovereign. : 


ſons, all of whom were brought up to their fathers.pro- 


feflion, which was that of a muſician. In addition to, 
theſe, Mr. 4 Herchel, ſenior, had two daughters; and 
therefore, burdened with ſo large a family, and in a h 
country too, it is not at all a matter of wonder that the 
education which he beſtowed on his children was but 


ſcanty. Finding, however, in William a lively and inqui - 


fitive: genius, beyond what appeared in the other ſons, he. 
gave him the advantage of a French maſter, under whom 
he made a rapid progreſs in the attainment of that lan- 


guage. Luckily, the tutor had a metaphyſical head, and 
ſo fond was he of his favourite ſtudy, as well as thoſe 


branches of ſociety which are connected with it, that he 


was defirous of making his pupil acquainted therewith; 


From this worthy man young Herſchel gained a tolerable 


knowledge of logic, ethics, and metaphyſics; and his at- 


tainments therein exeited in his mind a ſtrong and inſati- 


able thirſt for learning, with the commendable reſolution 
of exerting himſelf to the utmoſt to improve his ſtock of 
intellectual treaſures. Theſe, indeed, were all his inheri- 


tance, except a muſical inſtrument, and ſome manuſcript 
muſic. With this ſtore, unpromiſing as it was, our ad- 


venturer bade adieu to his native country while the flames 


ber ener ain er 


Dr. * William Herſchel PU of . and was : 
born November 15, 1738. He was the ſecond af ſgur 
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of war were ſpreading around it, and arrived in London, 


in the year 1759. Here he was loſt in the crowd of can- 


didates for employment, and we may well ſuppoſe that his 
fituation in a ſtrange country, without friends, and in but 


different cixeumRances, muſt have been both painful and 


irkſome. Mr Herſchel had not only a ſteady 'but virtue - 


ous mind. Hereby he was enabled not only to bear up 
with fortitude againſt diſappointments, but to perſevere 


with alacrity in improving himſelf in an occupation, which 


Hardly ſeemed to promiſe him a comfortable ſubſiſtence. 
Finding but lictle proſpect of ſucceeding. to his wiſh in 
che metropolis,.he prudently reſolved upon going into the 


| country; where muſical profeſſors being few, the chance 


of ſucceſs muſt be the greater. Aſter -vilking different 
places in the north of England, his good-fortune brought 
him to Halifax, where an organiſt being wanted, his merits 
were tried, and he procured the appointment. Here he 
aiſo taught muſic with approbation and profit. The love 
of learuing ſtill prevailed, and at this place he devoted his 
ſpare hours ta the ſtudy of the languages, beginning with 


the Ttalian, on account of its intimate connection with his 


profeffion. From the Italian he procoeded to the Latin, 
in which he made an eminent progreſs. He then at- 


tempted the Greek, but after a little application he aban- 


doned the ſtudy of this lapgpage, CO ner 
and abſtracted for his purpoſe. ch: 

In theſe purſuits Mr. Herſchel w2s enigjocty iet 
and he holds out, in conſequence, an excellent and perti- 
nent example to thoſe young perſons whoſe education has 


deen circumſcribed within common limits, _—_ the 
Carey's narrow-mindedne{s of their friends. 


A determined heart, and perſevering e we 


ä ſes from this'inftance; Dee oa obſtacles that are 


8 O en e 232070" 
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* it was not to the dead and living languages only 
that Mr. Herſchel bent his ardent and reſolute mind. He 
attempted to gain a knowlege of the molt abſtcuſe ſci- 
encbs His firſt effort was to make himſelf miſter of the 
«theory. of harmonies ; and it is obſervable, that the book 
which he made choice of for this purpoſe, was no other 
than the profound and intricate treatiſe af the learned Dr. 
Smith upon that ſubject. He got through this work, 
however, without any aſſiſtance; and ſo great was the 
-pleafure which he derived from it, that he reſolved upon 
ſtudying the other branches of mathematical, learning. 
Tie began with Algebra, which he ſoon maſtered; thence 
he proceeded to Euclid, and fo ofi to Fluxions. The 
ground. work being thus laid, the ſtudy of the other Liien- 
ces became eaſy. 
His ſituation at Halifax was favourable to his gramma- 
a "tical and mathematical purſuits ; and it is well that be thus 
- Kid in a thorough ſtock of ſound knowlege in what 
may be called his retirement. In 1766 he exchanged this 
- | place for one of a very different deſcription, being elected 
organiſt to the Octogon chapel at Bath. Here he entered at 
once upon a great round of profeſſional buſineſs, per- 
forming at the rooms, theatre, oratorios, and public and 
private concerts, beſides having a great number of pupils. 
In ſuch a hurry of employment, and in the immediate cir- 
dle of luxury and amuſement, very few men of Mr. Herſ- 
chel's profeſſion and age would have found time to pur- 
ue ſtudies ſcemingly ſo unprofitable 2 vnintereſting as 
mathematics. i 
o far, however, Bees Nin in his fcientific ſtudies, 
he purſued them with increaſing ardour, and after a day 
of hard labour, he commonly retired at night to his ma- 
- thematical books, and ſpent many hours in an unwearied 
: 3 . atten= 
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attention to the moſt abftruſe queſtions i in grometry 101 
fluxions. I* 

In the Ladies Diode i780, peared an can = 
profound anſwer. by him to a very difficult prize-queſtion, 
reſpecting the vibrations of a muſical chopd loaded in the 


middle with a ſmall weight. 8 
About this time his ſtudies were chiefly directed to op- 
tics and aſtronomy. The pleaſure which he had experi- 
enced from viewing the heavens through a two-feet Gre. 
gorian teleſcope, which he borrowed at Bath, made him 
deſirous of poſſefling : a complete ſet of aſtronomical inſtru- 
ments, His firſt object was to get a larger teleſcope; and 
being ignorant of the, price at which ſuch inſtruments are 
- uſually charged, he deſired a friend in London to buy one 
for him. This gentleman, ſurpriſed at the ſum demanded 


for the teleſcope, declined purchaſing it till he had infor- 


med Mr. Herſchel of the circumſtance. Our aſtronomer S 
aſtoniſhment was equal to that of his friend's ; but inſtead 
of dropping his purſuit, he formed what many woud have 
regarded as a moſt romantic reſolution, that of making a 
teleſcope for himfelf. He did not content himſelf with a 
ſpeculative idea, but from the ſcanty inſtructions he could 
gather out of optical treatiſes, actually ſet about this ardu- 
ous undertaking. Diſappointment ſucceeded diſappoint- 
ment; but all this only ſerved to act as a ſtimulus .to his 
| ardent mind, and at length his perſeverance was crowned | 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in 1974, he enjoyed the exquiſite 
_ ſatisfaction of beholding the heavens through a five-feet 
Newtonian reflector of his own workmanſhip, Our mo- 
dern Galileo did not reſt at this attainment, great as it 
was, but with a laudable ambition, ſet about making in- 
ſtruments of a greater magnituds than had hitherto been 
known, After conſtructing thoſe of ſeven, and even ten 


feet, he thought of forming one not leſs than double the 
| latter 
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latter ſize. So great was bis patience, ſo. determined his 
perſeverence, that in perfecting the parabolical figure of a 
ſeven · feet teleſcope, he did not make leſs than twothun- 
dred ſpecula before he obtained one 1 pt 
power that was applied to it. 

While he was thus laboriouſly e in his Babe 
matical purſuits, he did not neglect the immediate duties 
of his profeſſion. Let ſo much did his new oceupation 
engage his mind, that he has frequently ſtolen from the 
theatre or the concert · room to look at the ſtars, and them 
return again in time to bear his part among the muſicak 
performers. This conſtancy to Urania was at length moſt 


bountifully rewarded, by the diſcovery of a new planet in 


our ſyſtem, to which he gave the name of Georgium 
GSidus; but which foreign ene have IE 
termed Herſchel. 62 | 
This important diſcovery Was. wad in * hk night of: 150 . 
13th of March, 1781. It was by no means a mere acci- 
dental circumſtance which favoured our aſtronomer with 
the view of this planet; but the reſult of a regular, patient, 
and ſcientific chain of obſervations. When he firſt ſaw it, 2 
he was not quite certain that it belonged to our ſyſtem ; 
but a cloſer enquiry enabled him to aſcertain with . bs 
neſs its planetary diſk, as well as.its motion. | 
This difcovery was communicated the ſame year to a” 
| Royal Society; and in conſequence of it, Mr. Herſchel 
was unanimouſly elected a member, and had the annual 
gold medal beſtowed upon him for his ſervice to the in⸗ 
tereſts of-ſcience.. | 
The year following his Majeſty took him aoder } his im- I 
| mediate patronage, and conſtituted him his aſtronomer, 
with a handſome penſion. On this he quitted Bath and 
his muſical inſtruments, and went to live at Slough near 
Windſor, at a houſe appointed for him by bis royal maſter.” ” | 
Here 
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Here he was evabled to carry on his prese with vl. 
gour; and thoſe which had hirherte filed of ſucceſs were 
no brought to perfscen. While at Bitb, he had form. | 


end the bold ſcheme of conſtrucking a teleſcope of thirty 
feet, and actually made ſeveral trials to carry his object 


into effe&. But though he Failed there, fince his refſdence 


— | ot Windſor he has far exceeded this deſign; and completed 


an inſtrument of no leſs than forty ! The irregularities in 
the ſpeculum, and the impoſſibility of rendering the parts 
of ſo enormous an inſtrument as this mathematically ex- 


3Q; have hitherto prevented bis being able to make any 


actual obſervations with it. It is a vulgar error, that the 
diſcoveries of Dr. Herſchel have been occaſioned by the 


enormous magnifying power of his teleſcope; the fact is, 
tſiat no ſuch large power is neceſſary, or uſeful; and that 


all Dr. Herſchel's diſcoveries have been Wale with re- 
sctors of from ten to twenty feet, and with powers of 
from fxty to three hundred. His diſcoveries are to be 
alcribed to his laudable perſeveranee, and not to the fize 
of his great teleſcope, which is rather an 1 of Ry 
than of utility, + 

In 1783 he diſcovered et untl the moon 


and in 1787 made further obſervations upon that planet, 


and found two others therein, which emitted fire from 
their ſummits. In proſeeuting his enquiries reſpecting his 
on planet (if we may be allowed ſo to expreſs onrſtlves, 
he has n de — and t6 
have fix ſatellites. + . wt le MIN. 

For all theſe i important ne to the ſtock of 83d | 
knowlege, our aſtronomer had the honour of receiving 
from the univerſity of Oxford the degree of a Doctor of 
Laws ; which'is the move creditable; as that learned body 
is very ſparing of . 
hone nn ieee veil,” 0 


Pu. 
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br Herſchel has been a regular contri ebntributor to the .- ) 
denen Tranſactions ever ſince” His firſt communication 
in #981, reſpecting his diſcovery bf the new planet. Wh 
ol his papers are extremely curious; and he has hazarded 
a few bold conjectares reſpecting the ſun, and other pla- | 
netary bodies, which would wen have been received om 
a leſs accurate obſerver. ER 57 Þ 
In his aſtronomical. ene the doctor is materially 44. 
ſiſted by his ſiſter, Miſs Caroline Herſchel, who has diſtin- 
guiſhed | herſelf greatly by her application to this ſublime 
ſtudy; and has communicated to the Royal Society ſome 
| —— We of 1 7 by 5 See 
my orb. * area? 
Dr. Herſchel is a man bf ee! manners, 4 fred, 
communicative, and pleaſant companion; and enjoys that 
vigour of conſtitution which is ſo eſſential to an ee 
mical obſerver in a climate like that of England. Iman e 
hoped, that his name will endure as long as 
. to 3 which he has devoted his life. 


. 
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15 3 Loeb and fon bf Biward: Groſe, E 
Bring deſigned for. the bar, he was admitted of Eincoln's 
Inn, in Trinity term, 1756. In a ſhort time he diſcover- 5 
ed very reſpectable profeſſional abilities, and eſtabliſhed a | 
r enen procured him an men 1 
buſineſs. N l te e dne n 2 3 
After abqut eight years“ practice as a barriſter, 1 | 
called to the.Yegree.of ſerjeant, and being confidered ase 
OR" og the deceaſe of that moſt reſpeQable man 
Wb wr 1 che 
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aha psbisäe Gies Glyn he took the lead in the 
court of Common Pleas: Mr. Groſe had the happinefs of 
uniting wt very few attain, the talent of a ſpecial 2 
ich u conſiderable portion of eloquence. 
II 178% without the intervention of great friends, pow. 
 xerfulialliances, or parliamentary intereſt, he was raiſed.to a 
ſent in the court of King's Bench, of which he is now the 
A died judge: eee 
"ferred the honour of knighthood upon him. = 
In his judicial capacity, he bas conducted himſelF fo 2 


0 id reflection or reproach; and this, in the preſent 


times, evinces no ſmall degree of. integrity... Being entirely 
-kope 10 ſucceed to the Chief Juſticeſhip of either of the 
done, and therefore has no other object in view but to diß 
Penſe juſtice with credit to himſelf and advantage to the 
ublic;. ſor toi mrvrived tt what hint may be looks 


= Pur, yr mane 


x IR: KEMBLE 
| x0 wh . . 
| aheteldeſt bn us Mt. Eon pars | 
manager of an itinerant company of comedian. 
When u boys Me. Ke penn bis father's lage 
in ſuch characters as ſuited bis age, hut un not by him de- 
1— aiitheatrical life The Kemble family are catho- 
, andthe old gentleman placed ee 


| 


* 
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— he was equally.noted far the ſtrengiu ii his 
memory. and adtmir ed for his happy made of deliverys; ri, 
ut being at length tired of the college trammels, he for- 
ſook bis ſtudies, and returned to England, befott the age 

of twenty, without his father's conſant. Having landed at 
Briſtol, he walked to Glouceſter, where heating that 


the company was at Brecknock, he proceeded thither, huʒt 


met with a cool reception; his father, indeed, actually re- 
| fuſed to relieve him j but tho actors generauſſy aflifiedghim 
with money, by, way of ſubſeription, to which his: fither, 
according to a report, which we. traſt is unfoundedy was 
tb difficulty perſuaded to add a guinea . 1 
On this, be returned to Glouceſterſhire: with his pittance, 
ny joined- Chamberlin's company, with whom he made 
his firſt eſſay on the ſtage of/a;(mall town in that county. 


His profits from this were ſcunty and his diſtreſs great, 5 


ne iavolyed. bim in — 2 
ons. 1 „nr 6970 R beet £24 34 een 
'Kanble' schief dan md to be an unaccountable-eg- 
gence, but he was ſtill looked on as z-rifing actor In 
hopes of procuring more profit and reputation than his pre- 
ſent ſituat ion afforded him, he joined with the manager of 
Cheltenham theatre, in order to giye a; miſcellaneous. en- 
tertainment. Young, Kemble was to lecture, and his part- 
ner to entertain the company with fight-of- band. tricks! 
| Kemble obtained great credit by his eloquence, but neither 
of them gained much money g and we have only to lament, 
tat ſuch· men ſhould have eee een e 
frowns of the fickle goddeſs! ADE 
- After thi . | 
. ceſter, where he remained until his ſiſter introduced hin 
to Mr. Vounger; from which time he n 
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aſt 3 altes, a trage - 
dy, and 4 poem eübed Phe Palace of Merey. - 
„ren Youhget's company he wa introduced to wat of 
Mr Wukinſon, at Vork; who being appointed manager 
.atiEdinburghy took him along with him; there he was well 
received and delvered u Jofure- on wr which _— 


him reputation as a mam of letters. 


5 eee eee 3 
thin and ſucceeded admirabl y, pattieularly in Jephſon's 


„ Odunt of Narbonne Eis ſiſter ſoon rn him 2 


uv exigagement at tre! 

- His firſt appeatanee in the *metropotis was in Hamlet, 
and but few firſt appearanees in London have given greater 
tatisfaction· His folemn demeanor and ſtyle of acting are 
| admirably ſuited to the character. ' He has often repeated it, 
but always in an improved ſtate; and bis Tamlet is now, 
perhaps; as finiſhed a portrait as any on the ſtage. Since 
that period he has performed a great variety of tragic cha- 
rafters, abways e 0 1 fowericies with af mean 

-- His perſon, 205 a peas, joined 4 to z dididct : 
nah clafical utterance, fit him particularly for a tragedian. 

The pathetic complaints of Jaffier are, however, delivered 
with torpor, nor is his v6ice equal to the burſts of rage in 


5 Richard, or Macbeth. - In the lover he is alſo defeQive 2 


but in the deſpair of Beverly, the jealouly of "Othello, and 
 hovinquietade of oel John, he um pecliarly"Fucceſsful. | 
His great fault is the always aiming at being original, in 
which he frequently fails; but yet in thoſe attempts he 
ſometimes ſtrikes out *Hew "beauties, On the whole, he is 
oe of the firſt performers of the preſent dax. N 
Mr Ketmble has produced a faree called the © Projects, 2 
ani eue Bickerſtaff*s comedy of « *Tis Well it's no 
I" K» as well as 
ro | Louvet's 
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1e 4 i he has alſo fitted che — of 
Love in many Maſſes for the modera ſtagee. 
On Mr. King's quitting the management of Drury. lane: 
| I Kemble was appointed his ſucceſſor ; hut it / ĩs certain 
- the houſe under his control was not very ſucceſsful :; this, 
bhboweyer, may be attributed partly to want of taſte in the 
town, and partly to want of countenance in a certain quer- 
ter; for he aſſuredly poſſeſſes the talents tequiſito to judge 
of now pieces, and a ſufficient knowlege 41 the Kang ca 
© get upuch as are oid in the beſt manner. UE yo m9; 
Mr. Kemble married the widew eee en e e | 
Ie js ſaid that the daughter of a deceaſed miniſter of ſtate was 
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ſtrongly attached to him, which coming to the father 'S ears, 1 
he prudently offered a fortune of 30000. on condition he 1 
would marry, immediately, any lady he liked. He accord- 13 

_ tagly caſt his eyes on Mrs. Brereton, and thus ſecured ta 1 
himſelf a conſiderable Foſion of fortunes, anda 1 . ik, 
e wie A tray nt 0, I0þ in 4a 
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IIS 5 fo well „ 3 ade i 
as literary world; is the only daughter of the reverend Mr. 
8eward, rector of Eyam, in Deragſhiras ae and. 

canon-reſidentiasy of Litchfield... in 4/3: 
HhBeing an author himſelf, he was ſond a e | 
ter a taſte for letters, particularly poetry ; and at the early 
age of three years ſhe could repeat the I. Allegro of Milton; 
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and at nine ſhe, could. recite the three. fit books of Para- 
iſe Loſt with ſpirit and ptopriety: About the tame 60 
Te en gan a ee verſe. 
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But her mother not approving this turn for poetry, per- 
ſuaded ber to relinquiſh her literary purſuits; ſhe ſtill, how- 
ever, indulged now and then in —— no. | 
and faerificed'by ſtealth to the muſes. = 
A friend of the family happening to doubt riches 
poems ſhewn-as her's had not received ſome paternal aſſiſt- 
| ance, he called one evening when he knew her father was 
" abſent, and requeſted the young lady to favour him with a 
few lines on any ſubject, adding . Let me write a ſtanza, 
« and you finiſh itz” he accordingly indited one, and left 
her: on the ſucceeding morning the preſented him with 
mung — rot * ALL vn 
injuſtice; 523 
On the beach of an ty and beloved viſter, which hap- 
pened afew years after, The wrote an Elegy as ſhe was fit- 
ting in the garden. : Other poems flowed rapidly from her 
pen; and becoming acquainted with the late Lady Miller, 
of Bath-Eaſton, ſhe. was a frequent and ſueceſsſul candi- 
_ Gate for the prize beſtowed at that villa. 
Her firſt regular publication was a beautiful Elegy on the 
death of Captain Cook, which, with an « Ode to the 
Sun” (a Bath-Eafton prize poem), were publiſhed in quar- 
to (1780). In the courſe of the next year, ſhe compoſed | 
. 2 «*Monody” on her friend Major André. Theſe two 
productions induced Dr. Darwin to ſay, that ſhe was the 
imventreſs of © epic elegy.“ Since that period, ſhe has 
written „A Poem to the Memory of Lady Miller ;* 
« Lovyiſa,” a poetical novel; an Ode on * Gen. Elliot's 
weten from Gibraltar” and © Llangollen Vale.” - 
© Miſs Seward has alſo diftinguiſhed-berfelf as'2 tranſlator, = 
for ſhe has clothed one of the moſt elegant of the Latin 
| poets in an Engliſh dreſs, having preſented the public with: 
à new verſion of ſeveral of the Odes of Horace: They 
N have been thought ſome what too diffuſe, but are allowed to 
8 claflical CO Rey * 
| A 
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| LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR or IRELAND... 


- WHETHER we - conſider thei importance . from 


oficial fituation, or that which great activity, conſiderable 


talents, and indefatigable zeal, always attach to their poſ. 


ſeſſor, this nobleman is certainly the firſt man in the Triſh 


; adminiſtration, Whatever may be the fate of his unhappy 


country, ſo far as that fate is influenced by the preſent con- 
li je cany he folcfy aniributed th We ior BP Oe j 


neſs, to his firmneſs or to his folly. 


Lord Clare, although now occupying the higheſt 1 | 


| office in Ireland, and poſſeffing almoſt unlimited influence 


- in its councils, cannot boaſt a long line of noble anceſtors. 


le is removed but two degrees from a man in an humble 
walk of ſociety, whoſe liſe was diſtinguiſhed only by a gra- 
dual tranſition from extreme poverty to an honourable com- 


: petency, and that too acquired by uſefal induſtry, which 


at that period ta a perſon in his ſituation profeſfing the Cas 
tholic religion was not an eaſy matter, | 


With the change produced in the circumilances 'of the 


family, a change ſeems to have alſo taken place in its ereeci 
for while yet a very young men, we find the late Mr, Fitz- 
-  gibbon, his lordſhip's father, a ſtaunch and zealous proteſ- 


tant. It is faid, however, that he was originally deſtined 


to officiate at a Catholic altar, and that he had actually re- 
ceived the education which was eonſidered neceſſary to fit 


him for that ſtation. If this account be true, it is at leaſt 


certain that either the maturity of-his judgment, or achange 
in his views, ſoon made him recant his, errors; for he was 
Fet in I when he was 6. called to the KY: bar, to 
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which eatholics were then inadmiſſible, 8 at which he af 
terwards beeame a highly eſteemed and ſucceſsful pleader. 
During that period, the buſinefs of the courts was mo- 
. Hopoliſed by a few eminent barriſters: but the talents and 
the induſtry of Mr. F itzgibbon forced him forward in ſpite 
| of envy;and in a few years he himſelf became one of thoſe 
- who, in ſome reſpects, claimed all the honours and the emo- 
. Jumerits of the profeſſion. So ſucceſsful indeed was he, that 
5 in the courſe of a life not uncommonly lang, he is ſaid to 
5 bave realiſed a fortune of nearly 8000). per annum. 
Of this gentleman, Lord Clare is the ozly ſurviving ſon, 
A profeſſon in which the father bad been fo ſucceſsful was 
naturally choſen by him for a favourite child, He was ac- 
cordinglyentered at an early age a ſtudent of the- univerſity 
of Dublin, where he was contemporary with ſome of the 
A moſt celebrated men who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
all the recent and important tranſactions that have occurred 
| in Ireland ; ſuch as Mr. Grattan, Mr. Foſter the. preſent 
| ſpeaker of the Iriſh Commons, &c, He is yet remember- 
ed by ſome of the old members of that ſeminary, on account 
gt the ability. and indufiry which even then marked his 
C 


Having completed his courſe of A” WR fludies, and | 
kept his terms at the Temple, he was at length called to 
the Iriſh bar, with advantages poſſeſſed by few at the out- 
ſet of life, and theſe were e, by a high character, and 
2 fertune which, even independent of any encreaſe from the 
ſucceſs of forenſic, labours, ſecured to him ſomething infi- 
5 ite beyond a competence, Affluence, however, did not 
ce in Mr. Fitzgibbon what is too commonly its effect 
: on. i the youthful mind—an indolent apathy. His aſſiduity in 
| profeſſional purſuits was not exceeded by any, of his rivals at 

the bar; and though there was no man who drank more 
geeply of the cup of pleaſure yet few toiled through more 


' buſineſs, 


/ 


5 5 I; , Et, 
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buſineſs, or in the diſcharge of it diſplayed more of that ac- 
.  curacy of knowledge which is the reſult only « of e e 


CE 5 It was On the iis A a rule of life, KERY none but \ | 
ſtrong minds have ever preſcribed to themſelves, namely ww” | 
4 to ſuffer no portion of time to paſs without filling it either = 


h with buſineſs or with pleaſure,” that Mr, F. was enabled to 
unite thoſe generally incompatible purſuits. With ſuch ap- 
plication, and with talents certainly above the common 92 = 
vel though perhaps far below that at which his friends # 


would place them, he ſoon roſe to eminenctee. = 
- - - Inthe Houſe of Commons, of which he became a mem- 4 
| bu ſhortly after. his call to the bar, by the operation of this | 10 


principle, aided by a kind of eloquence, which, though 
it was neither very brilliant nor very perſuaſive, yet being 
. accompanied by a certain air of confident ſuperiority, a con- 
ſiderable effect was produced; and he was ſoon eſteemed 
one of the moſt efficient ſupporters of the party he eſpouſed. 


Without affecting popularity at any time, he launched | 44 
into political life, uninvited and unbought, the partiſan of 1 
te court, and the profeſſed contemner of the profanum vu l- by 
gut in this ſentiment has has been wonderfully confiſtent. . 
From his firſt entrance he has not, in one ſingle inſtance, | 3 
ſtarted from the track before him. His conduct has been 1 


marked by an unvaried and uniform ſupport of the Britiſh 


25 cabinet, and an avowed, perbaps a revolting contempt, for . 
de principles, motives, and objects of what has been called 1 
f the popular party. 45 2 ; Jo 

. He had not been long in * before Fe. calami- = 
ties brought upon Ireland by the continuance of the 721 8 A 


: canconteſt, rendered it neceſſary to ſeek, in an enlargement | 
of her commerce, for ſome remedy againſt a general bank- 


ruptey. The Commons, urged by the cries of a famiſh- by 
ing . called for what was then degyminated, «& a free 04 
. Ss. 8 « trade,” | 5 


* 
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— 1and Mr. F. much to his honour, did not" oppoſe 
che application. The defenceleſs ſtate in which the king- 
Wh dom had been left, by drawing off the troops to ſerve on a 
diſtant} continent, ſuggeſted to the community the neceſſity 
of arming for ſelf-defence. Mr. F. appeared in the ranks 
a$/a. private; but it would be unjuſt to charge him with 
participating in thoſe high-flown ſentiments of national 
pride, and love of freedom, which ſoon began to aQuate 

the volunteer army, and which no doubt gave ſame ſtrength 
to the ſubſequent declaration of legiſlative independence by 

the; Irin parliament. He rather ſeemed to be carried for- 

ward by the irreſiſtible impulſe of national ſentiment, than 
to. bays advanced with it toward the goal. Accordingly, 

when, an occaſion occurred of retiting without diſhonour 

from a, cauſe ſo little congenial to his principles, he ſeparat- 

ed from the vulgar herd, The moment choſen by him was 

during the diſcuſſion of the long-agitated queſtion, relative 

. 49, the 8IMPLE REPEAL of the fixth of Geo. III. From 

|  ". that time to the preſent he has continued the zealous advo- 
= cate for a ſtrong and energetic government, and the pow- 
4 e or 

innovate on preſent eſtabliſhments. 

_ When Mr. Scott was appointed Chief Juſtice of the 

King's Bench in Ireland, Mr, Fitzgibbon ſucceeded him 
as  Attorney- -general. No man was ever better fitted for 

5 the office. . His firmneſs, his confidence in his own powers, 
and the bold tone with which he hurled defiance at his par- 

- liamentary opponents, on every queſtion connected with 

apt or conftitutional knowlege, often appalled the minor 

membe bers of oppoſition, and ſometimes kept even their chiefs 

iq | : at bay. "Theſe qualities, however, did not always conſti- 
1 5 wen fa defence. The repulſe which on one memorable 
1 2 evening ol debate he experienced on the part of the late 
8 "Lond, then Mr. O'Neil, a Shane's Ou whoſe manly 
4 | N POSSE + 394521034 4. 4 and 
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ai Wich . kid caught fre at the baugbty and Uifatorial = 
language with” which the attorney-general had dared to 
addreſs him, is remembered by thoſe who were then con- 


verſant | in the politics of the day, and probably: re ; 
Toon be forgotten. 


Büt though this daring, and, as it is oſten es 
overbearing ſpirit, did ſometimes Gin: in general it 
enſured him ſucceſs. A remarkable inſtance of its efficacy 
occurred at a time when the minds of the people were ex- 
tremely agitated by the rejecting of their petitions for re- 
form, and for protecting duties. At a moment when the 
ferment ſeemed to have ariſen to a very dangerous eiglit, 
an aggregate meeting of all the inhabitants of the m—_— 
lis was, on a requiſition of ſeveral reſpectable perfons, con- 
vened by the high ſheriffs of Dublin. The attorney-ge- 
neral was then the moſt unpopular man in the country; 
and the mob had for ſome time been in the habits of offer 
ing perſonal inſult to thoſe whom they ſuſpecded of being 
adverſe to their wiſhes.  Unawed, however, by theſe cir- 

cumſtances, Mr, F. attended only by one or two friends, 
made his way through the crowd, reached the huſtings, 
interrupted a popular orator in the midft of his harangue, 
told the ſheriffs that they had ated illegally i in calling the 
meeting , commanded them to leave the chair, and threat- 
_ened them with an information ex officio® if they preſumed 5 
to continue in it. He then left the aſtoniſhed aſſembiy 
amidſt the hiſſes of the mob z and the therifh inſtantiy 
difſolved the meeting. a 3 
Hitherto Mr. F. had ated with an bebe e 
which poſſeſſed both the power and the will to reward his | 
exertions. When the event of the king's illneſs, in 1789, 
Me: the Iriſh ad ory nas} he — in different cir- 
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cumſtances. 0⁰ that occafion, a derung ann. 
ment, amang whom were, many of the oldeſt ſervants of 
the cron declared: for the right of Ireland, as an inde - 
pendant gountry, to chooſe its own regent. The Britiſh 
cabinet controverted that right, and inſiſted that the 
regent chaſen by the Britiſh, Parliament ſhould be the 
regent far both countries. Mr. F. though no longer ſup- 
Ported, bia majority, remained firm to his Engliſh friends, 
and.refifted, with his wonted baldneſs, not only the voice 
che people, hut what was of more immediate concern, a 
vaſt parliamentary majority. The unexpected recovery of 
bis Majeſty, to Mr. F. certainly an happy event, rewarded 
his ſuperior wiſdom, or his greater foreſight; for on Lord 
Lifford's death, he was created a baron, and appointed 
Chancellor :it is alſo not a little memorable, that he is the 
firſt Iriſhman who has filled that important office for ſome 
years Fen 

So far as ods juſtice, the 228 FED had no "reaſon 

to lament his appointment, for his activity and diſpatch 
| have made chancery-ſuits almoſt ceaſe to be an inheritance. 
He has þaniſhed « chicane and unneceſſary delay from his 
a court; ; and though his decrees may ſometimes be blamed 
25 premature, the paucity of appeals ſcems to augur, that 
all complaint on this ſcore. i is groundleſs. 3 
8. his elevation | to the bench and the peerage, he 

52 P repeated opportunities of diſplaying his former 


5 and EX] Ng, with even more effect than before, 
his deteſtation of popular claims, and particularly that of 


3 He bas ſhewn an equal abhorrence of the catho- 
lic prerenfions to are in the privileges of the conſtitu- 
tion. of their claim to the repreſentative franchiſe, it is 
known that he was the decided enemy; and thougb by 
the paternal regard of his majeſty, and the prudence of 
the Britiſh N the conceſſion of that privilege was 


n 
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oldie to the Iris togiſlature, and adopted n cn 
ſequence of that recommendation, yet bir opiriion femaltied . 
unchanged; With reſpect to ſubſequent" claims, t be 
Britiſh miniſtry have paid more attention to his advice.” 
lis Lordſhip was lately in London, and was e 
to have left the ſeals in eommiſſioh;" in order to complete 
a plan which at one time would have been viewed with 
diſlike by both countries, and to- which Ireland Mill appears 

tor hate an inſuperable antipathy. The circumſtances 
_ whiewattended the ſignal defeat of that meaſure re too 
public and recent to mee er e x in bows Arten of 


his lordſhip's life, bro £4e3% - a RSIRS (1%. 2% I. cuts Lan 
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8 de fon. of Dr. Deniſon. Cumberlend, 1 lat N by. 
- Clonfert and Killaloe, in Ireland, and great grand ſon of 
l the learned Engliſh divine, Dr. Richard Cumberland, 
Bimop of Peterborough, author of a treatiſe. on the! Law of 
Nature, Origines Ge ntium, &c. By the mother's fide he j * 
grandſon of the celebrated critic Dr. Richard 
Mr. Cumberland 1 was educated at Trinity college; Cams = 
bridge, where he took the degrec of B. A. By the friends 
ſhip of t the late Lord Sackyille, better known. by wat 
of Lord George Germaine, he was introduced to th 
| of Trade a and Plantations,, where be ſucceeded the late 
Pownal as ſecretary, in which. poſt he continued until the 


3 ſuppreſſion. of that appointment ** 5 Barer Gr when 
he retired on a penſion. 


Mr. Cumberland, while a very * man, wrote 3 
verſes 01 on the birth of the Prince of Wales. His firſt pub- 
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"= In 1771 he was reconciled to Garrick; with whom he 


| yg wit, any was 4 anſwered by'a atonymous v writer. | 
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Hicktion was the . Baniſhmenr of Cicero which was re- 


faſed by Mr. Garrick, bot appeared in priit in 176i. 
thould have, ane a 3 


— 


"If in dig roy: Men it 
# The . 13 Tales: an the. « Brothers” two 
dies, were his next productions, dut neither nen 
baue added much to his reputation. $5 29.508 ads ds 


bad bee, on bad terms ever. ſince the refuſal of his tra- 


gedy, and that gentleman. brought out his « Weſt Indian” 


in à capital ſtyle. This piece has ſtamped Mr. Cumber- 


land' character as an excellent dramatic writer; and it is 
u n2'f the moſt — cor the Engliſh 


* 
bone began to be eher met bne of the" beſt dramatic 
writers of the age, nne probifee; for 


next year he produced the « Faſhionable Lover,“ which 


was well Feceived; as was likewiſe,” i in f 774 his lively 
farce called the ( Fate of Pandora, or 2 Trip to Newmar- | 
ker? His 4 Choleric Man,” which came forth in. 1775, 
is ſkit to have ſome affinity to Sit Richard Steele's Tender 
THMSArtd's bis „ Battle of Haſtings,” a tragedy, was ra- 
mer badly receired. In 1776, be publiſhed a thin huarto 
rohen ak Oden e 

Abet the Fear 1780, be was {ent on rattonal buines to 


nd But did hot appear there In a public character.— 
Gn cim, le publfthed in 1782, * Anecdotes. of 


A Frein Spain, during the Siktbenth th and Seven- 


ety Cette, two volumes, 1 2m. Next year "he 
© brought'out! a"tragedy on the flage, called the e- 155 . 
o Huſbandz' and addteſſed a Letter to the Biſhop of 


Landaff reſpecting eccleſiaſtical grievances, It contained 
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e had much buſineſs, on his hands * he ro- 
ducrd © The, Carmelite,” allowed. xp. be, the heft gr 


be has, written z and alſo 2, comedy, e 
Son f.“ In the courſe of the ſame. year, he puhli 


character of his deceaſed friend, Lord Viſcqupt 8 0 le, 


edition appeared; and the ſubſequent editions have nov 
ſwelled the work to five volumes. Theſe eflays.. abgun 
with pleaſing and inſtructive ipronatipny ; and diſcover e ex- 
aher. . ui be 


In 1787, Mr. Sn profented- the, world. with 


« An accurate deſcriptive Catalogue of the Paintings in 


the King of Spain's Palace at A id; hoonaher, this, the 
comedy of the * Impoftors,” and a novel in two volumes, 
called, Arundel, made their appearance. In the latter he 
is accuſed, but on very fight foundation, as e 
palliate adultery and duelling. 2 
Atter this, his talents ſeem to have lain fallow for, e 
- years, as he did not produce any thing until 1792, when 
de publiſhed his poem called. “ Calvary,” or the Death of 
Chriſt.” . Next ſeaſon he wrote the ſongs and choruſes i in the 
comic opera of the Armourer.” In 1794, he produced the 
© Bax-lobby Challenge, a comedy; and alſo his deſeryedly 
eſteemed comedy of the © Jew,” a play written with the lau- 
dable intention of removing the ftigma which accompanies 
that unhappy and much-perſecute people. His attempt of they 


bert ear. conſiſted. of the | Wheel, of Fortunez”, be a 


preſented. the town with another comedy,, called n 
Love, e novel, in faut | 


« pai 7 . 
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bad 
„ U en, e 
Þ Miſs PLUMPTRE ease preſented to-the public ther © er 
tural Son,” being a faithful and elegant tranſlation of KoTzzBun's fa- 
mous play of that title, and which has been ſo much corral en the 
Britiſh ſtage, under the altered title of fon? . | 


* N 


and the firſt edition of the Obſerver... Next year a ſecond | 


te 4 


n SIR ARCHIBALD MACDONALD. 


| in mute, which muſt be allowed to be mach tHe, 
NN ſebems to h/ no repoſe;; for in 1796 he products Hay 8 
„ Yore,” a drama in three acts; and de len "yur 
The 42h of the Family,“ His ut piece is the comedy 
of , « Falſe, Imprefiions.” , Din net 2th vo bean“ 
When eee ee merit; Fan 
quiſitsuels of his wiitingt p Mr. Cumberland muſt de al. 3 
lowed to rank high as A We writer. tC! 8 0 
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42 * Irie 301 Si pd, Hh” * [200 rae big eb ——_ Sw WAL 
Sein Ae AED \Maenontin: is the third ſon off 
| Maedonaldo6f Slate, in the illes; "his inother was of the 
houſe — o rot sl hang n 
Mer. Macdonald was bred to the Engliſh bar, dür- 
nevet —— His bſiuneſs conſiſted chiefly in 
peas, Vet if not highly ſucceſsful in his profeſ< 
— fional earetr; he'was at leaſt deſerving of ſucceſs; and his 
ers having at length introduced him to the ac- 
quaittance of the daughter of a noble Marquis, who con- 
ſented to theilt marrfage, Mr. Macdonald in conſequehce of 
: ber preg . 
Gpen th pie ven. he Hoo 15 
22 "By bh Vanek of un webe faherdin-lne hens e. 
Dae Appoinced; in-12780, Bay's: e r 2 
for — cement deen which occurred | 
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FEVER Wen de Gi gown, he was tung! 
for Neu caſtle· under line, a e W 
| Marquisy then Lord, Stafford. eng _ 
in parliament; . 
purſued'by the family into which he was adopted, that is, 
he ſupported Lord North, until he began to tottet, | As a 
parliamentary ſpeaker, a: e pet . neee, 
1 and conciſe. 15 3 bs 6 No 9 An. a 
Jed gagerd an jetning” Mr. Titty widened hike 8 
a of Solicitor- general (1784), and in 1988, . 
on the promotion of Sir Pepper Arden to be Maſter of the 
Rolls; he was knighted, and appointed Attorney-general in 
his room. It is no leſs remarkable than true that the poſ· 
ſetkon of theſe two high offices. in the law did not bring 
sir Archibald any - conſiderable. addition of -praftige as a 
edunſel. The number. of bis proſecutions, ene e 
have greatly affected the liberty of the preſs. 
However, after a fewn/yares-looger: Gag 20-049 Uu hav" 
was promoted to be Chief Baron of the era MS - 
proantly been called to the degree of Sergeant at Law. 
: ee eee, with Lady Lui Ge 35 4 
be has ſeveral childrows/ = 2 
muy 2 9 N fit 44 2 : 1 e 


, 
wed? ' 
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bel hs 5/242 eb | 
+a woman paſſes through that — . 4 
fure the tage, without being drawk'aſtray by the nf. * 4 
ons which perpetually aſſail the traveller, our eſterm and | 1 
veneration ought ever to await her; In this age, Jpn” | 4 
rate as it is, we have had the pleaſure of ſeeing ways | 4 
des ſupporting unſullicd characters in theatrical life, and 4 
among them this lady certainly caims: . 2 
her ſplendid powers, joined to an unſpotted fame. | f | 1 
ere (for this was her maiden” name) was the 4 
ere the _— of * 1 4 1 
woke T © > - eonetinns 9 
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. 
abandoned chat late untl uttechpted tragedy... Early in life | 
ſhe conceived a paſſion for Mr. Sadoms, in which not 1 


yar g and cher refdbving c unite Herſebf wich che man of 
her affections, ſne was married to Mr. Siditons,, und ſoon 
after Joined n frbffing eompaiy'of no grent r̃hputaion.— 
Benn de and her 8 theigood fortune | 
Bieta, eG wittiobim (thr — a few! years, 
6:aoquiret both profit-ahd wpntatioh, which latter pro- 
ed her in engagement at Dirurgane hole, where be 


andulpyd'6y titrqarbaes,' Ie quitied the Rage, and hired; 
ber ef as Je maid in the family of Mrs. Groathead, of 


Eug's-cliff, near Warwick, where The rembained: about a 


erase inch put d Mg. Satickdandy: Mrs. Epicenc, 


and he een in Richard the Third. She w, however, 
conſidered merely as a ſecond-· rade aQrbfs ; and being uner- 


Shady pluctd itt un after piver weitten by the editor of 2 
paper, heb had the i kick to he damned, the ſours 
rilous ahthον heft no opportunity. of injuving her reputation, 
and the guteted the London bwards for a n retum 
to them afterwards with increaſed luſtre. 

At Bath, whither ſhe repaired, ſhe was Ae to im- 


prove rapidly; And is fad to u been ufefutty-affifted by 


the leſſons of Mr. Pratt, then 2 bookſeller in mat city, 


There the attracted the notice of the audience, and had 
the god fortune m be patroniſod by the Ducheſs of He- 
uoglhire, who,grocured her another engagement at Drury- 


lune. -Beſdrc the quitied Bath, ſhe ſpoke a farewell addreſs, | 


which, the herſelf had written, and which ſhe delivered 
with her uſual. excellence, ,. I bit wrt wy" 

„Ike made her-facond appearance at: Dru lunes en the 
ech 7 Qdhaher-37985: in dhe charafter of „ Ilabella,” aud 


aſtoniſhed the have with, ſach a dilplay of powers, 26 they. 
| had deldom -witnalied. before. Her fame wis ſoon ſpread 
Abroad, and ide dhestre averfiowed- e very night; the taſte 


. e returned; and the manager, whoſe © Critic” 
ſeems 


„ SORE - "Zo — 


| MRS, BIDDONS, | 


ſeems to re been expreſsly rüden 6 wave lponien 
e, received . den favours” from her vo- 
| — — proving ungrateful, he gener oufly gave 
Py Siddons un SttfaHetiefit; and mcrexfvd her Pry, 
ſubceſs was the means of introducing ter fiat, 
MEL . Kemble, on the fame ſta and ſhe ed 
«Jane Shore? while Her near relative played & Al 
ot! her pft appearance. The latter, Boer, not altog 
ther fufßling the expectations of the pitblic, Honour | 
withirew, in conſoqurace of a marriage with Mr. Twiſs, 
a literary gentieman, and 3 woll-kaown traveſſer. 
Mrs. Siddons's extra- benefit given her before 
Thfitmas; the then a appeared in “ : Belvidera® and air 
fresh lurels, and am cnbthots rectlpt. The ah 
fellors Pigot and Fitläimg were 46 highly ddlignttd; th 
hey, collected a ſubſeriptſon among the gentlemen of ti 
bar, of one hun A pe ineas. ** preſented e e to her, 
accompanied wit ite letter, as a token — 8 
Tu 4 Monbür Weh, we belteve, his trot d en co 
fetred on n νν ur ache fivcs the tithe wheel — 
gave ſuch general ſatisfaction in the N „ Gato? 
In the this great and amiable adtreſs went to 
Balli, ey ab . which were e 2255 g 
At Her powers. On het return for we nt (1583-4), 
due per for mec, for the firſt time; t by tbaitahd of 
Majeſties.” During the ſucceeding ſummer, the took a 
| N 55 nd trip to Ireland, and alſo viſited Edinburgh. } in both 
which places, ſhe not only received great laries, but 
very conificker table Pr refenits fröm tinknown Pak, particu - 
rl a filver tar Wick wis ſent After Hef to Lobde, oh 
which wete-cngraved' thrſe words; © A vewbrd m merit” 
_ [Envy and, malice, as ufual, purſued merit; and to 115 
ae "ets WE: the atack mage on her } 1 a ne 15 
F, Fe ing her treatment of an unha; * 
Fs feen, W bees, Wh 1 8 
that on her firſt t appearance vn the tage in ns dg — wah 
faluted with the cry of . of ! , Her friends at length 
obtained her a hearing; and her — and dae vo | 
means of uncommon exertions, ſucceeded in futing th e 
Taumitled to which (hit Had bern ex pbſed. 1585 was ac- 
cordingiy reſtortui to pablit — 'Althbugh (he RA 
conducted herſelf * this —_— _ great compe- 
ſure, yet it made ſuch an mind, t bas | 
ſhe determined to retire to 12 5 wit *. * ew tbauſands 
the buch cken faved ; but 1 8 Perfunmons or ä 
| an 


| 
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ee the welfare of her: Parry $0 
Ber alter this reſolution. . oF A ECT LG 3-4 


Their Majeffies about this time paid her much mend. 


on. Her talent in reciting dramatie works had been 
highly ſpoken of, which reaching the ears of the royal 
family, ſhe was frequently invited to Buckingham houſe, 
and Windfor, where ſhe and her brother often recited plays. 

s ſorhe relaxation, on account of her health, had now 
become neceffary, ſhe quitted Drury - lane for a time, and 
perſot med at Weymobth, Plymouth, Liverpool, &c, with 


additional reputation. She alfo viſited ſeveral of her no- 


ble patrons, among whom Lord and Lady Harcourt ſtood 


| conpicuons.” By means of theſe friends and accompliſh 


nittits' ſhe has acquired a very good fortune, has a conſi- 
derable ſhare or at lealk a mortgage on Dyury-lane thea- 
tre, and is þlefled with a family that 409. er m 
n 1 gi Ape det MRO SAMS 44 
We lament exceedingly, the recent death of has a 
5 ful and accompliſhed daughter, and moſt fincerely condole 
with a mother, whoſe exquiſite ſ n muſt ove bows 
agoniſed by fo unhappy an event. | IH 1 oft 
Nature has beſtowed on Mrs. Siddons a anujeſtic perſas, 
4 ſtriking countenance, and 2 fine. voice z the judgment 
ith which the modulates the laſt of theſe, has never 
been excelled, perhaps never rivalled;-by any other actreſs. 
The ftexibility of her features, the expreſſion of her eyes, 
and thee grace of her deportment, have ſeldom been equal- 
led. She poſſeſſes the whole art of ſpeaking, for which 
the late Mrs. Yates was ſo juſtly famed, combined with 
the impaſſioned ſtyle of playing,” * zan 1 while 
in her meridian. 


"She has lately had an engagement 8 8 


managers, at a"certain ſum for each nighi's performance, 
by which means ſhe avoids injuring her health by the con- 
een of theatrical exer tion. 


* Siddons reſides in Great abr re, and | 
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n In private life ſhe is regard 
ed as an economiſt,” but as a een and exemplary 
wife and MALE). OS 2151 ie % 
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od "DOCTOR JOHN DOUGLAS, | 


"Phi 4 8 P 25 


nor or + SALISBURY, ? OY 8 


THIS 3 — 2.5 PE of 3 1 been 
long celebrated both in the clerical and literary World. 
He was, educated at Chriſt- church, Oxford, of which cal: 
lege he was a ſtudent in 1738, and having taken orders,, 

_ ſettled in Shropſhire, During his reſidence there, he pub- | 
liſhed Milton vindicated” (1748); a work in, which, 
with uncommon acuteneſs, he detected the groſs forgery. | 
of Lauder, who with equal impudence and i ingenuity bad 
repreſented Milton as a plagiar iſt. 5 1 

He next entered che liſts with George P 
an Archibald Bower; the former of whom pretended to 
be a native of Formoſa, and the latter Ly commiſhoner of 
the holy inquiſition at Macerata. | 

Theſe ſucceſſive exertions of critical abilities introduce. | 
ed kim to public notice, and procured him many friends; 
he afterwards publiſhed, in 1754. Criterion,” an an- 
ſwer to David Hume an miracles. His firſt work had 
recommended him to the learned, the laſt to the religi- 
ous world; and about the year 1760, he began to reap | 
the benefit they entitled him to, for he was then appoint- 
ed one of the king's chaplains; in 1762 he was nominated 
one of the canons of Windſor, and ſoon after preſented ta 
the united livings of St. Auſtin and St. Faith, in London, 

Among the-many friends Dr. Douglas had made, was 
the late Lord Bath, who bequeathed bim his library. 7 
* Weed Pylteney being — to 70 with it "a 
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of the Amity, paid Kim the full vue, 30d bn bie Gentd, 
aBotit three years aſter, left it once more to Rim. Prom 
Windſor, our divine was, in 1776, removed to he 4 cinen 
of St. Pauls; and after poſſefling that canonry about 
twelve years, he wn in 1758, ad advanced to the * 
Windſor. 

In thefe dusdess the Thaddor not Riva his 
| Eircle of friends among the great, but was introduced to 
the notice of the king and queen, and #cquired a confi- 
derabje degree of favour. He, was next raiſed to 
the e ifcopal bepch, op the death of Dr. Law, Biſhop of 
Cartifh ; nd. o on the tranſlation of Dr. Barrington to Dur- 
ham, i in 1791, he vas trapflated to Saliſbury; dy the 
pbſſeſſton « of which fee, he bak become chancellor of the 
order of the garter. 
hs he epiſcopal character of Dr. Douglas is a ſubject of 
univerſal admiration, while benevolence and, candour di- 
ſtinguiſn him id private life. Regular in the diſcharge 
of the duties of his high ffation, he commands the love 
k and reſecke of his  Gocefe. In ſhort, as à dignified clergy- 
_ man and. ſcholar, : 2 gentleman, and a chriftian, he i is + oat 
't reſpected and admired. 

When the ſent out on diſcovery undet Captain 
Cook returned, or Douglas was appointed to inſpe&t 
and arrange tbe journals; and the admirable introduction 
\prefixed to that wark. is the offspr ing of his pe. 
The doctor vas a member of, the Literary 2 in Efſex- 
ſireet, * by Dr. Johnfon, W | 
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<p} bas dec remarked, of late years, that in U 
quence of the mode nom in vogue, of beſtowing the fi- 
vours 
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K the bar is the enly line im which a 
man an riſe hæ merit alone to the fird honours: of his. 
prolaiom; but. w believe etem here: foo: grains 66 als. 
| lowanee-mult be made; for the ſubjact of our praſent am. 
- quiries, although poſſeſſed of great merit, would. never 
| have reanked the ſtation he now! eee teapot 
fu pabtanage... 
| Sir. — fon-efa* Aline ws; PAY 
| opularice,. at Newenſtle-upon-Tynet His cler bronhen,. 
Sir Williams Scott, who vas bred to: the praſtiae of the 
eil lan way formerly advocate-general, andb is now judge 
ofthe Adeviralty Curt. John was: admitted © foudent of 
ha Middle Bemple, in Hilary torm, 1, and afrev. pays. 
ing wa met aflidueus e ee e une 
to the: bag at! the uſual period. = 7 
.. whos fow 33 
tlemem of the profeſſions have occafiow to complain of- 
cotiaim timidity of character, which made him fin the 
courtæ a a pleader for a-coofiderable time, and emp 
hid chiefly in the huGnoſsof 2 duaughtſunan in chan. 
ce in which: he was: allowed te be able, and hac great; 
 prattiee. He fonnd, however, that this branch ol be 
Pre ſſimm was! equally inzurous to his heath and aduanca- 
ment in lite, and he at length determined to vouſe h¹νEꝗꝛ 
ale that Mies of e e e v. 
inaliged. 
4 12 mee — toi a mere ——— 
1 amb ime fhort time es thay howas apt 
aq; ingeniaus at eh. w ntl ave Ri- 2 % £11 
dir Jahn 3 3 delve tis atvrafted/ 
the: natieg of the late chancellorFfy ant as he akways avgich. 
ed opgofitien to the bench, veceided great conntenante v 
 bis-pradtide: it is even ſaid that the chande los onα day” 
tek him afide aſter tlie buſinaſs of the court was oben. 
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complimented him on luis merit, and Aese bits the place 
of one of the maſters in chancery then vacant. This he 
. politely:declined; and he had the fatisfaction to find that 
he had acted right, as his . e eee onde 
rapidly... @iil e „ e eee 
About eee patent of . 
dency, which entitled him to all the honours of à king's 
counſel, and freed him from certain diſadvantages atten- 
dant on that ſtation. He had juſt before been introduced 
into parliament. through the intereſt of his friend, Lord 
Thurlow, with Lord Weymouth, who ſeated for the 
Borongh of Weobly. Mr. Scott was faid to have ſtruck a2 
bargain with his right honourable patorn, when he accept- 
ed this fituation, which, if true, was much to his honour: 
viz. that he ſhould be at liberty to vote as he pleaſed.” - 
He might, however, have ſpared bimfelf this trouble; for 
as ſoon as he got into the houſe, he acted decidedly with 
the Pitt party, and in the debate on Mr. Fox's India bill 
placed himſelf in oppoſition to the late Mr. Lee, then at- 
torney -: general. Although in this attempt he did not ac- 
quire much importance as à parliamentary ſpeaker, yet he 
gꝛined every thing he could wiſh- for, by his connexion 
with thoſe whoſe. cauſe he eſpouſed; for they took the 
firſt opportunity to promote him. Accordingly, in 1788, 
he was advanced to be ſolicitor: general, in the room of Sir | 
Archibald, then Mr. Macdonald, promoted to be attorney- 
general. When theſe two were:prefented to the king, 
the attornsy-general received the honour. of knighthood. 
The officer in waiting was then ordered to bring up Mr. 
Scott, when the latter begged leave to decline; but the 
king, who knows the real valus of theſe things better than 
any other man, perhaps in his dominions, replied, e 
4 pho, pho, nonſenſe! I will ferve them both alike.” 
Daten gained honours unaſked, and 0222 copy 
his vil. 
In wan e. roa. Sir Jobs was fd to be | 
92 1 the 
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dhe man uboſe legal talents formed _— of the i- 
ters plan of conduit. 1 {Sj 31 2 DIO oY 

In 19 he was ry oo und while in 
this poſt, he has proſecuted, perhaps, move men for libels, 
than ever fell to the lot of any two of his predeceſſors ! 


The part he took during the ſtate trials at the Old 


Diſling e ee be: eee for after a wonderful diſ- 
play of camdour, he laboured through 2 ſpeech of bine 
hours to convict 4 man of a crime of which the length of 


1 wer a ſtrong denen. 


| . A AI . 4 1 7 


- He:now- Nands as the moſt likely candidate forthe | 


ſeals ; and ſhould any thing happen to remove the 
_ prefent Chancellor, during Mr. Pitt's continudnce . 
N . ee . eee furcced rag e 
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COLES -DURE OF NORFOLK, | 


Anme HowAR , Eſa. of Grayſtock, 10 Gunbex 
land, a collateral branch of that noble family, fucceeded 


to the title of Norfolk in 1777, on the death of Edward, | 


the ninth duke; and his ſon, the preſent» Duke, then 

aſſumed the appellation of Earl of Surrey. x. 
In 1767, while Mr. Howard, he married a Mifs n 
Ann Coppinger, of Bally volaue, in Ireland, who died ſoon. 

aſter, in childbed, and, in 1971, he received the hand of 
Miſs Frances Scudamore, daughter of C. F. Scudamore, 


Eq. of Home Lacey, in Herefordſhire, by the repudiated 


Ducheſs of Beaufort, with whom he got a large fortune; 


but by neither of them has he any children. This laſt la- 
dy, indeed, has been in a very melancholy ſtate of mind 


for many years, and lives retired at one of his Grace's ſeats. 


The Ducheſß is celebrated for the ſmart repulſe ſhe is fad 
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Some eie peevisuſſy to his acquiſition. "IN 
Lord Surrey had renounced the ervags. ob the Romith 
chureh;in which he had been bred, and was of ceurſe:eli- 
gible to at in ether bote of partiament. Actardingly, 


| at the-genetab olelition in 15d, he was returned for Car- 


liſle, im oppoſition to the intereſt of Sir James Lowther, 


As Won 8s his lordſhip took his feats he joined the party 
of oppefition; and vun it taboured te from: the torrend 


arifing from tho oncveafing influence: of the crown, untih 
the complete defeat of the miniſter,, in 473382. It is well 
known that the North adminiſtration having clung faſb 


to their places, Lord Surrey gave notice im the Houſe of 


Commens of a motion which would effectually remove 


them; but the premier anticipated 2 by ds. 
claring that he-was nelonger miniten.” 

In the change which ſoon after took alace, his lordſhip | 
en er Lord · lieutenant of the weſt riding of the 
county of York, and under the coalition miniſtry he was 
nominated a lord of the treaſury. 

When the Shelburne minifrycame in, Lord Surrey op- 
poſed them, and joined the cualltion; and when that party 


was driven from power; he ſtill eſpouſech their cauſe. 


: He now became a member. of the ſoeiety for conſtitu- 
tional information, took an active part in the buſineſs of 
parliamentary reform, and attended puhlio meetings when X 
that queſtion was broughe forward; on: this account he 
has been charged with incanfiftency, as ha is known! to be 
as deeply concerned in the traffic im bonoughe. as: any; noble» 


| are of this age 3 but he has abways ſotemnly afſurad his 


friends; that he is ready! to: ſacviſice every fpecies of influ. 


enee of that kind, and ſupport a meliorated fyſlem, which 


he keldꝭ to 1 We denen of 
the eenſthution. 
On the nch of his father he e His n 


ſeat in the Houſa of . _ | 
| 2 ſupported the popular cauſe. va 


His 
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His fendfhip for Mr. Pe bes ever been ſtesdy and 


ſidcarfable, and to this alone may be attributed his late 


dffinifion.” At a late annnaf meeting, to commieorats 

ine return of bis friend tor the ety of Weſkminifter, the 
Duke + fait to have given the ois Whig toaſt of f 
Sovereign, the Majeſty of the People.“ I the memory 


19 of me of che youngeft men now living,” is Ras been 


drunk without offence; and Why any exception 
mould at prefent be taken at it, remains to be explained. 7 
The fact, however, is, that the Duke of Norfolk was diſ- 
wife from his lord Reutenancy, and from the-command 
_ of aregiment which he had trainet? with the wemeſt care, 
while he had alſo generouſly reſigned the emoluments de- 
rived from ity to Increaſe _—_ u of his favourite 
corps. Se 

Report has wire that " grace was WIE afefted 
by theſe marks of royal diſpleaſure; but, he ſurely. could 
"not he hurt by the loſs of nominal influence or diſtinction, 
although i it may readily be ſuppoſed, that to he torn from 
a a ſet of men with whom he had lived in the habits. of 
— friendſhip for many years, would undoubtedly give him 
pain. But, if any thing could tend to produce additional 
chagrin, it muſt be to ſee a man with whom he had been 
in the habits of afting with cordiality for ſo, many years, 
plumipg himſelf in his ſpoils, and l to a wan, | 
whoſe conduct he had reprobated. TY 

The duke, as a bon vivant, is ſurrounded by thoſe who - 
axe, capable of keeping © the tahle in a roar,” and his hof. 
pitalities at nen are in the firſt ſtyle of magnifis 
cence. 
| As an. orator, he pollen 3 an eaſy delivery, and evinces a 

| 1 under ſtanding; but he never attempts any of | 

thoſe rh etorical flouxiſhes phiph, captivate the . * 
ing bold of theunderſtanding. . 

"His, grace has been known. to gerform. many geverous 
aQiqns. He 288 the place of ſecretary to the Earl Mar- 
_  ſhal 
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ſhal vacant for a conſiderable time after the death of poor 
Brooks, until, as he ſaid, he could find ſome one worthy | 
to Gill it, Although earneſtly ſolicited by many for the ap- | 
pointment.., Mr. Dallaway haying publiſhed his i ingenious 
book on the ſcience of heraldry, the Duke direly beſtow. | 
ed the office on him, unaſked. 

His father bad about him kin he fea ee 


| ber of perſons of the catholic perſuaſion, who, on the loſs 


of their patron, concluded they would be diſmiſſed by Bi 
proteſtant ſucceſſor 3. but he generouſly directed that their | 
Ripends and allowances ſhould' be 1 A, as in the: 
lifetime' of his s predeceſſor. | 38 
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"THIS gentleman has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the annals 4 
of patriotiſm, in the republic of letters, and in the pulpit 
of the difſenters : he was not, however, intended for a 
divine; Dr. Towers, like his great precurſor and friend, 
Dr. Franklin, having been originally bred a printer. 

At a very early period of his life, from a ſincere convic- 
tion, linea by reading that great bane of all tyranny, | 


civil and eccleſiaſtical !—he became firmly attached to the 


principles of liberty, both in reſpect to church and ſtate; 
and no man has been more zealous in hehalfof the freedom 


of his country, and of mankind. This favourite idea has, 


indeed, been always warmly-cheriſhed by the ſectaries in 


geueral, an they muſt be allowed to have fanned the ſacred 
flame, and kept it alive in the nation, n the _ 


alarming and critical periods. 

After his call to the miniſtry, Dr. T; was Holen Is 
of the'tongregation of proteſtant diſſenters at Highgate; 
this oceutved'io 1574; and in 1778 he was nominated” 
morning-preacher to the diſſenters at Newington-green. 
In the latter of theſe offices he 8 the 1787 

r 2258 ; pie 
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"He continued, 13 
Joy 5 ſome 


ed relative to 15 the feading points in as and Welten. 


On the Ach of November, 1788, being ara | 


on, of a century from the "revolution, that e event. was c 
drated with great ſolemnity; and the doctor, at the re- 
queſt of a committee, delivered what may be termed a 
civic Jermon. on the occaſion, which was "liſtened to with 
great attention, and ane afterwards at the Lad of 
the ſtewards. 5 

While the Society r tiona laberatien fon 
riſhed, the name of Dr. Joſeph Towers ſtood conſpicu- 
ous among the moſt active of its members, He had been 


ballotted for in 1782, and continued to act with it until 


1794, when the books and papers were feized by order of 
government, and the fecretary taken into cuſtody. On 
the 13th of June, of the fame year, the doctor received 


an order to attend the Privy Conncit on the day following, 
: which he accordingly obeyed; and was examined relative 


to the proceedings of a club which boaſted of the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Duke of Richmond, the Earls of Effingham 
and. Derby, Sir William Jones, Mr. Sheridan, Drs, Price, 
Rippis, John Jebb, Mr. Erikine, &c. &e. among.its, alldci- 
ates. On this occafion, Dr: T. although viſibly depreſſed 
by the yellow-jaundice, evinced great firmneſs, and was 


diſmiſſed without being obliged, to give bail, at the _ n 


tary intercefſion of a dignified clergyman then fitting 


member of the board, and who is ſuppoſed en ona 


the preferit Archbiſhop of Canterbury. mt 1 Hits 


On che eſtabliſhment of the ſociety called « The 


e People, be was alſo voted member. Nd 
| The 
| | This at was founded in the year 1792, under « name of . Tbe 


oy Bert the Friends of the People, 2 for the purpoſe of obtain · 
liamentary Reform.“ This 
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The life of this gentleman profents few nn 
n his literary labours excepted, which evince a 
feries-of ſtudy and toll, feldom to be met with, even in 
thoſe who have dedicated their whole time ml TIS 

* e works Arp, the ee 
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ade 5 . as the Que jor Da er = a ger Et | 
to che Cat: u this De: Towers tvok thecottftire- 


A and affirmative ſide of the gd, not in 1 — & to libels, 
— 2 A. e Nl ey Kate Lord 
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ere of the firſt ſev volumes of - Britiſh Biography ;” 
A hen Wis i 1 8D. 


ud, Beto: the ween ky and Cary an dene edition of the Biegr. Bi- 


25 1773. F Ap Exteinanion i — fonndeives At. 
on t 0 py 
1% Seed Jo 00 60 h du beten poi. 


ade ben. Publications.” "Bee Bolwell'y Life of. Johaſoo, wol. II. Þ,,200, 204, 


oy: nen — the feife wok Writings of Dr: Johmfem- “ 
In 1% epoirg.of © of hel Life Je and x >, of . III. King of 


2. In 1764, an 
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e £700; wn non den | 
ö and the qpmyiotiondf; - century Tien pe t great event: — Saw af 


$ tion bs is Topp 
; penn Er dred aſſo — hich — 
ubli of the red aſſoczators, amang which were no leis 
ar publbed of the Fl inde e robes Ng ty oe 
Am Whit — Mr, fret any pre ns, Mr. Sheridan, 

ze cnunt of the Hate of the fe- 


preſenta of E g_ nd Wales, the f. orb odor the e e of w ace of which x h was r 
Tee eee 
0 » 13 t tit ted, wi 
E LR ee ts determine, A ede our individual did, 
by the o imnietige astbhority, nd che trandred au Grey leren 
members to parliament; a4 thet that, be ſides theſe, pac hanyred and fifty- 
more, waking in the whole Irimbtetd and Even, wore retumed to 
that houſe, not by the ice role of thoſe whom * red xy re- 
"preſent, but by the recommendation of ſeventy powerful 1 N ſo 
that'the wrap wnide of patrons was one hundred and ffty- vu, Who. 
returned a decided majority. Theſe ſtatements, the ſociety obſerved in 
meir petition, which was * on the APY they were A to 
prove at the bar, „ 
tri . : | 
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e he teturs to the important <pock, 
which pred Wüliaa WI. on che throne of che Stewarts by 


«$f this ature, dat of this tendency. KS ws, e, d evetrt nk 
de this to-commemorate 


WF og yur 89 e 
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handur upon vor rs, and the remembrance 

times, excite in their. deſcendants an arden: Leal to, ro lie 


— rennt, and for the rights of human nature. 1 

| # Thes when all the efforts of canny vere: ch plojed. 12 
een dhe lbesties of Enpland, Shay bare been till more. fully eſts- 
bliſhed at; the Revorurion; that, in 2 of that melt im portant 
event, this coantry ould now bave enjoy E 


* New de of lib. ty, 
civil and religious, for an entire CEN TUN ; iS, 092 of national 
exultation, and of al ene te the ſupreme Ruler of the ; From: 


DS vob 


n is ming tht th henenrs of this 5 that it 
E been diſtinguiſhed, in almoſt every perind of their hiſtory, by their 
„400 Wilivpht aps n 


2 FT Ne rate, aha in the Ra, they 2 — 


— op wage ary bobour, the: diehity, 
liberties of their — any efforts have been made 
— of 88 —_ liberties ;- ant; ut ths pe 7s 2 — 
N Revolution, was Pw my pt by 
2 Te then —_— prince, that, f they i of, tam fabeiiceed th 
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Hs Gwe ts mentions a that Jed 0 nd 


the patriots. whio- In r eee 
former Period. 991; | 


0 * i s 


oo © Totznter into a particular enumeration of the facts that TNA 


An that attended the Revolution, would take up more. time than wguld 


be ſuitable to the nature of ſuch a r as the preſent. I ſhall, there- 


robſerve, - that when-the .ille , the unconſtitutio and 
Aaninkftetien of Kin Jaws the Second, had l 
e had any attachment to the li of their cd 
ant. religions ſhould make a firm and united ſtand 


—.— 


ab, aff awed, a Wer of che lags, and of 
—. aging Itytzon et jon band of iroſc, wh 

LUTION, and £65 ne thoſe mraſures — at 
55 it to a glai ions. np Among the 
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105 Ray bee Lord Dela mer, * dals created Earl jr 


ton, was a nobleman of amiable and irreproachable character, who wk | 


1% and intereſting enents, i in- 
valving the bappinels of nations, have Aways bern stte- 
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Admiral Herbert, Admiral Ruſſel, Henry Compton, Biſhop of Londa, 


and Henry Sydney, brother to the illuſtrious Algernon. 


* Of charatters of this kind our country has happily produced too ma- 


8 ny te be no diſtin iy enumerated : but it cannot be improper on this oc- 


caſion to mention the names of Jou Hamepen, who oppoſed the unjuſt 
claims of regal tyranny in the famous caſe of Ship-maney, and who,nobly 
fell in the cauſe of his country in Chalgrave-field; of the virtuous, the 
amiable, the patriotic Lord Rysszr.; of the high ſpirited and illuſtrious 
ALGzrNox SypNzy, whoſe admirable writings in the cauſe of freedom 
ö t him to the ſcaſſold; and of 'Jonn Lock, who has explained 
the true nature of civil government, and eſtabliſhed the rights of men on 
he moſt unqueſtionable principles. And among the diſtinguiſhed votaries 

f liberty, in this country, our great and illuſtrious bard, the ſublime 

Lil rox, ſhould not be forgotten: Even the ſplendour of his genius 
* waar gras from the _ oem A from _; partizans and 
| ; deſpotic power; and bis zeal in ſu of the-great rights 
of Sand. mould, therefore, the more endear his m to — Sho 
are Ictuated by the ſame generons prineiples. He is juſtly entitled ro 
our venexation for the ardour of his patriotiſm, as well as for that ele va- 
br by nius, which enabled him to reflect ſo much honour on his coun- 


-. : . 
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Tue vaticus publications” of Dr. Towers, the boldneſi 


of his principles, his unabated zeal, and the fide he had ta- 
ken during che American conteſt, all tended to render him 
conſpicuous. The Doctor was admitted, in 1779, to the 


academical honours of the univerſity of Edinburgh, having 


received the degree of LL. DP). n ata 
publiſhed in three vols. 8vo.. with an admirable portrait of 
the author prefixed, an outline ſketch of which is given in 

| Dr. 
Williams's library, in Red Croſs - ſtreet. 
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to have been one of the original projectors of the Revolution, and who 
wat one of the firſt that appeared in arms in its ſupport, after the landing 
prince of Orange. But he was not perfectly fatisfied with the 
in which ſome points were adjuſted at the Revolution. He ap- 
| wiſhed for more retrenchments of the regal prerogative, and 
to have thought, that the liberty of the ſubject was not ſuſciently ſecured 
and aſcertained even under the new ſettlement. Mr. Granger ſays of 
him, in his Biographical Hiſtory of England, that “ he was a man of a 
« generous and noble nature, which difdained, upon any terms, to ſub- 
;F Eto ſervitude; and whoſe paſſions ſeemed to centre in the love of civil 
« and 7 cope liberty.” In Lord Delamer's Advice to his Children,” 


ipted in his works, he fays, “ There never yet was any good man, who 
1 oem nreninn 
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wr of the law is the moſt e in his country at 

it,” >" to ſuch. as poſſeſs talents, but are deftitute of fortune. 
ke abort A greater variety of opportunities for a Young 
man to bring both his natural and acquired parts into a co 
ſpicvious point of 'view; and conſequently to turn them to an 
advantageous account; than any other; and. where ſterling 
abilities are united with induſtry and application, the chance 
of ſucceſs is highly flattering. In ſupport of this affertion, 
one might refer with great confidence to the catalogue bf = 
eminent perſons, who have filled the firſt legal departments 
of this kingdom for centuries paſt : the court calendar; and 
the peerage of the preſent day, will furniſh Pee Kill more 
Weibne. | Aro 


" Edward, Lord Thurtow, was WG A. D. SED A 
Aſafield, an obſcure village in the county of Suffolk, of 


| which his father, the * reverend Thomas Thurlow ( who 


died in 1762), was vicar, and whence he himſelf derives 
his barony. The family, like moſt others who bear the 


ſame name with a great man of former times; is ſaid to be 


deſcended from the celebrated 'Thurloez- the ſecretary of 
Oliver Cromwell; but if ſo, the heralds have omitted the 
circumſtance, for it is not mentioned in the peerage+. 
The ſubject of the prefent ſketch, after receiving a to- 
lerable education from his father, who is ſaid; perhaps n- 
Sf, to bave attended t to the Aug wh of his chil. , 


REY Elizabeth Smith, of Aſhfield, by whom ks had iſſue; | 
1. The preſents 
aged 56 ; 4 
792. 


Lord. 
2. Thomas, who died Biſhop of Durham, May 2, 17 "91, Aa 
8. John, a manufacturer at Norwich, who died March 4, 1 
+A ſtory formerly circulated, if true, d6es great honour to his Lord 


as It evinces a total — of that ſilly vanity which ſometimes accom- 
panies even great char 
On-beagaſked hy n flutteter, while Lord High Chancellor, if 8 
not deſcended from the great ſecretary Thurloe ? he is faid to h - 
plied as follows: There were two of that name in my country, 7 the 


one Thurloe the ſtateſman, the other Thurlow the carrier. I am deſeend- 
ed from the . 
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aren, he was removed, to Cambridge, where he was en- 


tered of Caius college, under the tuition of Dr. Smith, the 
nee maſter. 110 While there, his conduct Was ſo 1 UHregu- 


lar, and his ſpirit. o haughty, as often to provoke acade- 
mic cepſure. The frequency with which this was admi- 
| niſtered, had no other effect upon a mind naturally untrac- 
2 table, than to produce occaſions for ſtricter diſcipline. At 

length i it was hinted to him pretty plainly, that a voluntary 
de rtpre from Cambridge would be a prudent ſtep on his 
part, to preyent the higheſt puniſhment that an univerſity 
can inflict. He accordingly quitted his college without 
taking, any, degree, and repaired to the metropolis, where, 


after ſpending ſome conſiderable time, and exhauſting his 


figances, i in a manner, we may ſuppoſe, not very different 
from chat which had diſtinguiſhed him elſewhere, he en- 
gaged, at the entreaty of his friends, in the ſtudy of the 
law, and accordingly entered himſelf of the Inner Temple. 
How, he conducted himſelf in this new ſituation i is little 
known; 3 but thoſe who remember him ſay, that there was 
| nothing either in his application or his converſation, that 
warranted any expectation of his ſubſequent celebrity. 
Even, long after his being called to the bar, he continued 
: unknown and unnoticed, and conſequently unemployed. 
i At length a fortunate circumſtance occurred, which gave 
him an opportunity of ſhewing to the world that he was 
poſſeſſed of powers of the firſt order. By ſome. means or 
other, with which we are not acquainted, * he was em- 
played to arrange. and ſtate the caſe of Mr. Archibald 
ene in the great legal conteſt with the Duke of Ha- 
iltop; and this taſk, which was a very complex and im- 
PURA. one, he executed i in a moſt maſterly manner. 


He had Tignaliſed himſelf before this, in a cauſe, in which the late 
tn Winchelfea and Mr. Luke Robinſon were concerned; and it is not 
at all unlikely, that it les ia his being retained in the great Scotch conteſt 
about c be mentioned. hs | 
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About this time he alſo acquired. the favour arid patro- 
nage of Lord Weymouth ; and from that moment the 
path to honours and emoluments lay ſmooth before him; 


for not long after he was made one of the "king's counſel, ; 


then (in 1770) appointed Bolicitor- general, and in a few 
months more he ſucceeded Sir William de Grey, as At- 


torney-general. It is very remarkable, however, that the 
univerſity of Cambridge never named him, according to 


uſual cuſtom,” one of its ſtanding counſel. Whether 


chis neglect proceeded from a recollection of his former 


conduct, or from his having left college without taking 2 


degree, is uncertain. But though unmindful of him, it f 
redounds to his honour, that on his advancement to the 
Chancellorſhip, he remembered his old tutor, as well as 
his college affociates, and conferred favours upon them 
which they never could have expected, more eſpecially 
from one who had met with a treatment bordering on ſe- 


verity at their hands. Many anecdotes of his generoſity 
might be related ; but one ſhall ſuffice. 
Wdile at college, he was often too licentious with his 


tongue, and entering once into a diſpute with an eleftive 


and temporary officer, he was aſked © whether he knew 


that he was talking to the dean LL Yes, Mr. Dean, 
| replied Mr. Thurlow, and never afterwards ſaw him 
without reiterating . My. Dean ! Mr. Dean !” which ſet 

them at variance. When he became Attorney- general, 425 
they met by accident; and he addreſſed his old friend, 
unwittingly, How do you do, Mr. Dran v which ſo 
hurt the old cantab, that he left the room without making 


bim any reply. On his obtaining the office of Lord Chan- 


cellor, he took an opportunity of meeting once more with 


his quondam acquaintance, and again addrefſed him with 


* How.do you do, Mr. Dean? My Lord,” replied tbe | 
other ſullenly, © I am not ow a dean, and: therefore do.” 
not deſerve the title.“ 4 But you are a dean,” ſaid bis- 
lordſhip; « and to ſatisfy you that it is ſo, read this paper, 
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WS 0 ein Arid that you EDU Wade 10 and 
Lam {6 conviriced that you will do hunour to the ap- 
& polnement, that 1 am ſorry any part of my conduct 
Cl HHould Have given offence'to ſo good a mann 

e was twice elected member of parliament (if his no 
mation may be ſo termed) for the borough of Pamworth, 
in Staffordſhire; and during the time he ſat in the Houſe 
el Commons he was greatly reſpected by both fides for the 

cundour integrity, and talents, which he uniformly diſ- 
played, Thicre he became a firm and undaunted ſupporter 

_ of the meuſures of the exiſting adininiſtration, and cer- 

*rainly no man was ever called upon to defend u more un- 

popular one. Lord North found his eloquence, prompti- 
"tude, and reſolution; of ſuch vaſt ſervice to him apainſt his 
numerous and powerful adverſaries, that in return he gave 
him the great ſeal, in June, 17783 at mee Urhe he 

: Vz created a peer, Es 
0 2 
and an integrity, rarely equalled. It had been uſual withfor- 
mer chancellors to make confiderable alterations, on their 
_ advancement, ia the officers of their court, with a view 
to ſerte their degendants, or oblige their miniſterial friends, 
and in particular, the commiſſioners of bankrapts were 

commonly changed. On the preſent occaſion, however, 
_ hazdly any alterations were made; and only one perſon 

- was difiniffed, which he owed to his own'impradence, in | 

ſoliciting the influence of his lordſhip's miſtreſs. | 

The fituation of the chancellor in the Houſe of Lords, 

ee se only of great importance, but of pecu- 
aer deheaey, and requires much addreſs, The hereditary 
©" -aembers of the conſtitution are generally fraught with 
bea fentinbrite, 26d feet bot Etre inclination v0 bend to 
the authority bf a man raiſed from among the herd of 
beselitieners in che inferior courts; * Although the powers 

| 8 veſtell ſtr this ſpeaker be very great, yet they had ſeldom 


* — Rn the exuberan- 
9 | ces 


des of the noble orators ; the conſequence of which was, 
that they frequently. wandered wide of the queſtion, he- 


. ides committing other irregularities inconſiſtent with the 
dignity of ſo auguſt an afſembly. |Lard Thuriow determi- 


ing that a chancellor ought to be looked- up to with defe- 
rence, inſtead of fitting, as had been too often the cafe, a 
mere cypher. His interference in the debate, to preferve 
order, and ta confine the members immediately to the 
point, excited no ſmall ſurprize and diflatisfattion:; at laſt 
the Dake of Grafton, feeling himſelf hurt at a cheek 
which he had experienced, remonſtrated againſt it wich 


great ſharpneſs. For this he received a correction on the 


_inſtant, in terms that were pointedly ſevere, yet ſpiritcdly 
.decorous ; and from that moment Lord T. s character amd 
authority roſe to the propet level in that houſe. | 
During the remainder of the North adminiſtration, he 
Ceontinned au uniform and able defender of the menlates 
ol government. Indeed a ſtronger proof of the: univerſal 
eeſteem in which he was held by all parties could not be ad- 
duced, than in his retaining the ſeals at the-expeeſs requeſt 
of the new miniſtry, He never, however, cordially unitercl 
with Lord Shelburne, when that nobleman was at the 
head of affairs, though be held. the chancellonſhip: Guring 
the whole of his ſhort-lived atminiftration. - 
On the entrance of the cualition junto into ve his 
B Lordiblp-reGgned-his ſtation, with becoming dignity: but 
reſumed it again when that ſtrange monſter was driven out 
hy the united voice of the peopllGGee. 458% 


- Few men in that poſt have gained ſuch a degrees oſ po- 


larity as Lord Thurlow ; and it ought to be obſerved, that 


the times in which he has lived have been extremely cri - 


Aan, and that bg hes had. to. encounter Many, nous ets A 
very diſſtenlt nature. 15 +. 1:19: | 
The moſt remarkable period ie hin life, and that, den 


which ba ſgture. * will have to dwell with the 
| oven 


ned to exert; himſelf in reforming theſe abuſfs, and Mew 
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greateſt complacency, is the epoch of the King's Hoefs. 
No fituation could be more trying; and certainly no man 
ever eondusted himſelf in a trying ſituation with greater 
- fortitude or wiſdom." His integrity on that occafion was, 
indeed, conſpicuous; and he had the rare ſatisfaction ef 
receiving for his retard, the grateful acknowlegements of 
boch prince and people at the fame time. His ſpeeches on 
the Regency queſtion; will ever remain upon record as the 
moſt precious memorials of unſhaken rectitude; and that 
declaration which in à manner may be ſaid to have electri- 
Fed the houſe of Peers, „When I forſake my king in the 
ec hour of his diſtreſs, may my ee me! — 
| WAR upon his monument. 
Aſter having acted with Mr. Pitt, Abe e bl 
* ever ſince that gentleman came into office, till the 
preſent eventful war, a marked differenee of opinion in the 
cabinet at length rendered the reſignation of one or other 
of theſe ſtateſmen unavoidable, "Accordingly Lord Thur- 
lo delivered up the great ſeal, in a manner, and in terms, 
that affected his royal maſter very forcibly. Doubtleſs 
his Majeſty: could not but recolle&, at that moment, the 
[fervices which the ex-chancellor had rendered Him in that 
-awfol ſeaſon when he was, as it were, ſhut out from ſocie- 

tur and oppreſſed with the moſt ſevere of human maladies ! 
From that time, Lord T. has contented himfelf with 
ehjoying the atium cum dignitate, in his retirement at Dul- 
Wich. But though he has withdrawn himſelf from the 
preſent miniſtry, hechas not petulantly Joined the Phalanx 
of oppoſition. His mind is ſuperior to party connexion, 
© -whith;/at the beſt; is but a mean kind of bondage. Wbile 


in office, he preſerved an independent ſpirit, and was 


_ «always: ready to expreſs his diſſatisfaction at the meaſures 
of his collegues in power; and now that he has no ſhare 
in the government, he is equally free in reproving or com- 


WE cither miniſters or 8 1 
* e 8 1 lh His 


2 
- 
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.. His great Graden are ſteadinels, uniform and 
| inflexibility, which often proceed zu a length. that, in others, 
would be term ed obſtinacy. No man can ſhake him from 


ſpirit of determination, is however, united à powerful 
principle of integrity. In all, the ſutuatiqns which, he has 
filled, he has conducted bimſelf in ſuch a manner that no 
enemy can find an, occaſion, to, faſten any ſuſpicion upon 
him. Though a ſtranger to gentleneſs of voice or manner, 
he poſſeſſes a large and very liberal mind. In the diſpoſal 
of preferments, his chief regard ever, was to merit , and 
he has been often known to reſiſt the influence of his mi- 


niſterial aſſocitates, in order to bring in thoſe whom he 


ſuppoſed to be better qualified for the vacant offices, 


As a public ſpeaker, he poſſeſſes great powers 3 and 
though devoid of the more winning graces which ſteal 


their way to the heart, he carries home conviction to'it; 


by a ſelect arrangement of words, a dignity of utterance, 
_ a cloſe and logical mode of argument, and Aa wide; ex- 
Preſſiveneſs of countenance, | Hg Abt 
With ſuch qualifications, and ſuch Wh, not to palleſs 
þ Gp failings would be more than falls to the lot of huma- 
nity. Thoſe of his lordſhip ariſe entirely from a defect 
in his early education, and from the peculiar caſt of his 
mind. Juvenile habits and indiſcretions are rarely ſo alter- 
ed in more advanced, . as not to leave ſome 1 


1414 


Iiberality ; 3 and —— a fo ;mperfeAions drag more 
| Mates Coarſe: Nena times, is faid 
wt \ 4 5 tHe: it to 


* One te molt FREE men of ihe We wy peta, unge his 
N in the gall of party prejudice, when he drew the followin 
of his lor you. the name of Novius. | 


* 1 poſſi umus contemnere vocẽmque 1 mee, iti : 


-* Oratoris Te Ta; zerde xvaveag emnpzerog, cujus vulticulum, oviorum 


| Uſtius minoris, ferre poſſe ſe negat Quadruplatorum ge een, mne et Sub- 
ſeriptorum. Quid enim? truculentus ſemper incedit, t Linge, et terri- 


e e * autem iſto nag dicendum eſt? annos od 
| 1c 


his purpoſe, when his opinion is once fixed, With; this 
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— (ers Helios Viteſiers have W 
ed to obſerve an bath gui vering oh his lips, while fitting 
at Linen Ine y bat the unmannerly ſtranger has never 
nnn 
8 amn painful ernotion. ent . 
K but wine _ ns 
Although — and ne — 
eſtabliſnmentz in St: Janies's-ſquare, yet he never fleeps iu 
town; but” retires inftantly from the _ nen 
bis Ts eee ty 
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THE fubje& of this wewolr has added with fyceeſs in 
the sender of dat ſ en 24 ell a S dalle. Like the 


eee Roman 
8 er 

lee illud quaſi eee ape een aden Gaatus Wo, tanquam 
Atlante m, innititur? 


60 1 profecto Novium in © ſumma feritate eſſe verſutiſi mum, prom+ 
tymque ingepio ultra Barbarum.“ Quod fi demſet is illi aut c 
— a Biuto fuit, aut uyô rura verẽ Menippeam aut wporinry Ta 

eee > ſuam, facile cidem juris nodes lei ate ad feinem 
on perm eris. ' 
| © Fervido quodam et petulanti genere divendi utitut, eodemque, nee 
yalds nitenti, nec plane borrida. Solutos irridentium cachinnos ita com · 
movet, ut lepores has, ſcurriles et prorſũs veteratorios diceres, Omnia 
loquitur verborum fant bonorum a inicitato,. -r&mque. vocs 
ne ſubſellia em ipſa deſiderant pleniorem et i In ad- 
Na ene tide icorum figuras jaculat fra calfida et ma- 

Mio juris interptetatiobe utitur, ita fureie et bacebari lem pe mir 
rere tam alias 1 res agere optimates, ut fir pene s inſany inter ertos 
Fiuſt ei, A atque alis, fortuna pro ende Didicit autem 3 
- Muciano, fatis clarum eſſe apud timentem, _quiſquis timeatur. Corpore 

ipſe ingens, animi immodicus, 6 N magniffcus Aris: bt foes inanium _ 
quis lapientia v ſtudia ima mque adeptus 
| Qor n — 15 mini Ms 1 9 — Scilicet, quæ 
bonis I itio, Seioque turpiſſima forent, Novium —— maxime decent, 


fquidem > tobſellis 1 de Tribunali nunci pronuntiet, et ex Præcone 


ajonum facius fit in eloquentiæ ſenatotiz.” 'Quam Feitur4 thritate 


e facultate Q Varivs. conſecutus' eft, vaſtus homo atque 
dus, eandem Novius intelligit, illa ipſa e n habet, ſe · 


offe i in Senatu,conſecutum 8 
— * Ellum, eon dens, catus : A, 


Cum faciem videas, videtur eſſe quantivis SY 


Triſtis ſevetitas ineft i in yoltu, atque in verbis "wr 2 
« Of that orte, Who clrries wernce and Lereot in his brow, we think 


the eloquence Thraſonic, and deſpiſe its loudeſt thunders ; whoſe aſpect, 
lite the younger Novius, repels all underlings and petitioners,” Ke. W. 


As GORMWALLIS. | N * 


4 jr” ” 


fought for the preſervation of ap empire in America be 


retained and enlarged the Britiſh daminions in Aſia z and 
in Europe, he has humbled the enemies of his country, - 


andy by his energy and W 
war in the bud. 8 +$57blrio |; BE 
Marquis Cornwallis, whoſe funily-is- very ancient and 
lade; was born December 3iſt, 1738, and ſeems io 
have been intended from his cradle for the armaye) He 
accordingly entered inta the ſervice at a very: est ages 
and we find him in 1758, when oply twenty years old, and 
at a period when promotions were leſs rapid than at pre- 
| ſent, a Captain in Colonel Craufurd's ligbe in fantry, under 
the title of Lord Broome. Three years after this, he ac 
| companied the Marquis of Graoby to the contibent, in the 
honourable and confidential capacity of one-of his Aids-d6- 
camp, and was of. courſe attendant on the perſon of that 
gallant nobleman during the campaign. It was thus, in 
the fields of Germany, and: under the moſt 1kilful and 
celebrated generals ofthe day, that Lord Broome: acquired 
the rudiments of the art of war, and PRI, 5: 
command others, by firſt learning to obey. / 
In 1761, he was promated to the rank ee 


colonel of the twelfth regiment of foot; and we then find 


him diſcharging his civil as well military duties, by fitting - 


| #8 a fepreſentative in parliament for the Borough of Rye. 


On PRINT father, whos the w e ä 
of Chiba and appeared to the Fouſe of Pero, — 
the title of Lord Cornwallis. In 1765, he was nominated 
one of the lords of the bedehamber; and about the ſame 
time, was honoured with the appointment of Aid. de camp 


12 


to his preſent Majeſty, which was tantamount to a E , 


tion in the ar my. 2 5 
His ſ pirit, however, was e and ndepcagenie.* The 
favours 
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ours of the crown did not make him forget the duties of 


the pecrägeg for he voted frequently 4gainſt the miniſter, 
| adopted whatis called the popular fide of the 


weben; in\particular, when the temorable bill for ſc. 


ive power of Great Britain over the Ame- 


Fest eclonieb was introduced inte the upper houſe, Lord 


Cornwallis was one of the five who refuſed their conſent. 
This feeble, but reſpectable oppoſition, was headed by the 
| venerable Earl Camden. He alſo, on another remarka- 


ble oetaſion: entered his proteſt — the ene ts = 
away privilege in matters of libel. | 


— 


Luckily for the nation, his policical did not inteifers with 


p dis military eareer; for, in 1766, he was promoted to the 


1 


command of the thirty- third regiment of foot, which he ſtill 
holds; and two years afterwards, married Miſs Jemima 


Tulikens Jones, daughter of James Jones, Eſq. whoſe ſin- 
gular ſuecceſſion to a large fortune is related at large in the 
2memoirs of the facetious Tate Wilkinſon. With this lady, 
who brought him two children (a ſon and a daughter), he 
enjoyed every felicity the connubial ſtate. is capable 
of yielding, until he was called on to embark with his regi- 
ment for America. On this occaſion, Lady Cornwallis, 
inconiolable at the idea of parting. from him, after urging 
every plea that affection could ſuggeſt, applied to his uncle, 
then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, at her requeſt, pro- 
cured the king's leave of abſence. But, notwithſtanding 
all the ſondneſs of the huſband, duty prevailed over affection, 


and a nice ſenſe of honour urged her dearly-beloved lord to 
forſalce her. The ſeparation was, however, too, much for 
her weak nerves to bear; ſhe literally fell a prey to love, 


ſunk beneath the weight of her grief, and died; thus afford- 
108 A 4h nt * neee ee aher af- 
pr. 


| (al £41 » | ; 2 Shortly 
* Lord Mansfield rallied his Lorathig = this FAT Wi on account of 
the youth of his aſſociates. Poor Camden!“ ſaid the Chief Juſtice, 


* Could you oaly get out boys to ſupport you?” 
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© Shortly after his arrival in America, we find bis lordfhiip 
big under Sir William Howe, with the rank of Mejor - 
_ general, and acting as an able and indefatigable partiſan. 

Having landed; in November, 1786, on the Jerſey ſhore, 


at the head of a detached corps; and found Fott Lee eracu- 


ated, he inſtantiy penetrated into the countryß and took 
poſſeſſion of the province. At the end of the campaign, 
| 1 to New Vork, with a view to embatł for Great 
Britain; but having received advice of the diſiſtrous affair 
of Trentown, with the unpremeditated gallantry of rg 
"he deferred his voyage, and returned to the Jerſeys-. 

His lordſhip's firſt enterprize in 1777, was an en 
to ſurprize an American poſt in his neighbourhood, in 
- which he in part ſucceeded. Soon after this, he received 
orders from General Howe to abandon the Jerſeys, and in 
July be embarked with the Engliſh gow wr cre wig 
the expedition to the Cheſapeak. 405 470} 58 

This was not a conteſt in which large aries cel 
with each other, and in which the fate of a battle was to 
"decide the lot of an empire. On the contrary, it was what 
te French term a petite guerre; a war of poſts and of {kir- 
miſhes, of night marches and ſurpriſes, in which the eli- 
mate and the ſword cut off thouſands, without putting a pe- 
riod to hoſtilities. It is in vain, therefore, to expect any 
very ſplendid achievements on ſo narrow a field of enter- 

prize, when it is recollected that both armies would have 
ſcarcely, conſtituted an advanced guard to a continental ge- 
. n in the conflicts we have ſo recently witneſſed. 

In ſeveral of the ſubſequent events, his lordſhip took a 

very actiye part. He commanded a conſiderable body of 
troops at the paſſage of the Brandy- wine, and after driving 
the enemy before him, entered and took poſſeſſion of Phila- 
delphia, on the 24th of September, 1777. This was then 
conſidered a very important acquiſition: but it was ſoon 

diſcovered, that a country might be over-run without be- 
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ing Dann and * — even _ eher, 

ee "at" . until 1779. n 8 FT 
-peneral with Sir Henry Clinton for the ſiege of 
Charleſtown, he ſeems o have had few opportunities of ſig- 
nalizing himſelf. On the ſurrender of the place the com- 
mand of South Carolina, with about 4000 troops, devolved 

upon him. On hearing this, General Gates, who had ren - 
dered himſrlf ſo. famous by the capture of Burgoyne and his 
army at "Saratoga tool poſt near Camden, where be had 
collected about 3, 0 men. Lord Cornwallis, inftead of 
being daunted at this event, advanced with an inferior force; 
and on the morning of the 10th of October, a ſevere action 
took place, which was ſoon decided hy the ſpirit of the Bri- 

tiſn troqps, who, after a ſmart fire, bad recourſe to their bay- 
onet; and the Americans baving at length given way, were 
purſued nearly twenty miles. Seven pieces of cannon, the 
greater part of the baggage, and eee con- 
ide erbte chis lk. ien . 

Early in 1781, General Arnold, who bad now relinquiſh- 
K ſervice of his native country, had 
landed in the Cheſapeak, where he did conſiderable miſchief 

this, determined to effect a junction with him, in order to 
overwhelm the Marquis La Fayette, ſihce ſo much cele- 
drated for his patriotiſm and ſuſferiogs. during the French 
revolution, as commander · in- chief of the national gustds. 
Accoerdingly, having diſpatched the gallant Colonel (now 
the patriot Generel) T aricton with the cavalry, and Colo- 
nel Simeoe having been ſent forward by Arnold, with the 
Queen's ranger s, they took poſſeiſion of the fords on the 
Nottoway and the Meherrin, the only rivers that interven- 
ed; and à junction ac cordingiy took place between the two 
armies, at Peterſburgh, on the.20th, £ May. Immediately 
Aer thisz\ahe/Bricidh _—_— n, at Weſto- 
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ver, in — eee nen by able 
had deoamped from the neighbourhood of, Richmond, and 
tetired towards the back country with ſuch celerity, that it 
eee iy 2 17 1671 Awol TIP 
In the) mean while, Sir Hen een e waz appte- 
der for the ſafety of Mt Yorks blamed Lord Corn- 
wallis for penetrating fo far; and a coolneſs from * mo- 
ment ſeems to have taken place, which ended in a ſubſequent 
diſpute and appeal to the public. No ſooner! were the dii- 
patehes received, however, than his lordſhip, knowing that 
obedience is one of the firſt duties of a ſoldier, abandoned 
9 and concentrated his forces at Yorl and Glou- 
er. 00 | 
General Waſhington, on e this, eee to 
ſirike a blow, that might poſſibly put a period to the war, 
and he had actually formed the daring project of ca turing 
the brave Earl and all his forces. Rochambeau, the French 
commander, entered with great ſpirit into the ſcheme} and 
it unluckily proved but too ſucceſsful. The combined ar- 
mies of France and America accordingly paſled through 
Philadelphia, and at length arrived, on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, in fight of York-Town, at which the Britiſh troops 
ſtill remained poſted, in conſequence of diſpatches from the 
commander. in- chief, promifing immediate relief. Lord 
Cornwallis on this withdrew his forces within the place, in 
full confidence of holding out, until the arrival of the pro- 
miſed ſuccours. The works thus abandoned by him, were 
Tarn, ah _ day by the Ne erb and the town Tous | 


Te En Engliſh commander beiug now reduced 1 to > the alter- | 
native of either ſurrendering or attempting to eſcape, of 
courſe preferred the latter, and aQually convinced the idea 
of croffiag the river, ſurpriſing Brigadier Choiſè, who was 
poſted on the other fide, mounting his own infantry on the 
_ cavalry of che vanquiſhed, and thus effecting a retreat, 
ar would have been infinitely more glorious than any 
v 

| 22 BLOG this deſign, the light infantry; &c. were 
aRually embarked in boats, and to the Gloueef- 
ter ſhores, in the courſe of the night; but a violent ſtormn 
having ariſen, the troops were driven much lower than was 
intended, and prevented, during a conſiderable time, from 
* we this 3 ſituation, and deſtitute yo 
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of amtobnitlon, bis lordſhip, unwilling to expoſe the tes 


— 


mains of his gallant army to an aſſault, conſented, on the 


17th of Otober, to capitulate ; and the terms, were, on 


the whole, not unfavourable. r e rd 
Lord Cornwallis now returned to his native country, i 
order to repoſe himſelf after the fatigues of an unfortunate 
war, and enjoy all the happineſs that can poſſibly enſue 
from the ſweets of private friendſhip and public eſtemm. 
During the political conteſts that took place in 1782, an 


1783, his lordſhip was for a time deprived of his place as 


Lieutenant of the Tower of London, which he had obtain- 
ed ſeveral years before; but in the year 1784 it was reſtored 
to him. The calm that enſued after the peace, prevented 


his talents from being called into action for ſome years; but 


the affairs of India'no ſooner began to aſſume a critical aſ- 
pect, than a man was looked for, who united in his own 


. 1 perſon the eſteem and confidence of the king, the miniſtry, 


and the people. Cornwallis was accordingly pitched upon, 
and immediately appointed to the high, honourable; and 
important ſituation of Governor-general of Bengal. 


No ſoonet did he arrive there, than a war took place with 


Tippoo Sultaun, fon of the famous Hyder, who, from hum- 


ble beginnings, attained great power, acquired extenſive 
_ territories, and organized an immenſe army. The conduct 


of hoſtilities was at firſt intruſted to the Madras govern- 
ment; but little or no progreſs being made, the Governor- 
general left Calcutta, and proceeded to the ſcene of action, 


where he arrived on the 12th of December, 1790. Hay- 
ing inſtantly aſſumed the command of the grand army, he 
proceeded to Vellore, and ſeemed to meditate an, attack on. 


the Myſore eduntty, by the Baramahal Valley. | The ſul- 
taun, unacquainted with European tacties, was deceived by. 
this motion; for the Engliſh ſoon aftet made a rapid ms | 
tothe Muglu Paſs, through which they. penetrated with lit- 


tle or no oppoſition. | 


* Within « fow ales of Bangalore, Tippen army at 


length diſplayed itſelf on the heights, in excellent order; 
and it ſoon appeared that his ſubjects, as if in love with deſ- 
potiſm, were attached both to his perſon, and government. 
. Notwithſtanding this, Bangalore was immediately inveſted, 
and the pettah, or town, ſtormed and taken on the very next 


inforcement of 5000 men. under Colonel Oldham, Lord 
Cornwallis determined to march againſt Seringapatam, the 


capital 


day. The reduction of the fort itſelf followed ſoon after. 
. The army having been joined by the Nizam, and a re. 


oy 
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capital of Tippoo; and on the 13th, of May, the army ar- 
rived within lebe of a place, the capture of 50000 | 
pected to put a period to its toils, and reward all its Jabours, | 
As the ſultaun had poſted thither a few days before, and o | 
cupied an advantageous camp, it was determined to carry 
it, if polſible, by ſurpriſe ; but this ſcheme; proved abor- 
tive, from the vigilance of the enemy, who were, never- 
theleſs, obliged to abandon their poſitio n 
It was impoffible, however, at this pericd, th det 
the ſiege of ſo formidable a place as Seringapatam for, in 
addition to a variety of other cauſes, there Was an abſolute 
deficiency in the article of proviſions. es 2 
Having therefore ſent notice to General Abercrombie, 
who was marching to his aſſiſtance, to return, the Com- 
mander-in-chief deftrgyed his battering train, and retreated . 
to Bangalore, being joined on his march thither by 30,000 
E ee LO 
Farly, however, in the enſuing ſpring, the Britiſh army 
retracted its ſteps, and appeared once more before the me- 
tropolis of the Myſore, where it found. Tippoo again ftrongly. 
entrenched. He was, however, attacked, and obliged, as 
before, to retreat. The Bombay army forming a junction 
ſoon after, regular approaches were made, redoubts were 
raiſed, and had it not been for ſome unlucky events, in reſ- 
pect to which his lordſhip was entirely blameleſs, the 155 5 
taun, after being ſtripped of his capital, and bereaved o 
his power, would have laid proſtrate at his feet. 
| He, however, was obliged to accept of ſuch terms as the. 
Engliſh commander choſe to dictate. He conſented to cede _ 
part of his dominions, paid a large ſum of money, under- 
took to furniſh a ſtill more conſiderable portion of treaſure, 
within a limited period, &c. and DIET e two of his ſons 
to the care of Lord Cornwallis, with whom they were to 
remain as hoſtages for the due performance of the treaty: 
and here it is but juſtice to a prince, whom we are accuſ- 
tomed to ſtyle a barbarian, to obſerve, that he fulfilled 
"el article with the moſt ſcrupulous punCtuality, © 
This important war being now ended, highly to the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh arms, Lord Cornwallis returned to Eng- 
land, without being enriched by a poſt, in which avarice . - 
and rapacity could eaſily have realiſed a princely fortune 
but he neither exacted a jaghire from the conquered ſove- 
reign, nor increaſed his own income, by venality or extor- 


tion. 


* 
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_ * Honours and employments, both ſo well earned, awaited 
him at home. He had before been inveſted with the infig- 
nia of the Gatter; he was now (1792) created a Marquis, 
admitted a member of the Privy Council, and in addition to 
his other appointments; was nominated to the luctative of- 
fice of Maſter-general of the Ordnance. '' © 
© * Returning once more to the boſom of domeſtic happineſs; 
the marquis ſeemed to promiſe to himſelf à life of eaſe and 
viet in his native country. Such; however, was not his 
eſti. Ireland was diſorganized, and the Engliſh power 
there ſhook to its very centre. It was even doubtful how 
long it would appertain to Great Britain; for it was menac- 

ed by inſurræction within, and invaſion from without. One 
of theſe events had actually taken place, and the other ſoon 

© Is this critical ſtate of affairs, the eyes of the cabinet, 
and the nation, were once more turned towards him, and 
he was inveſted with the Viceregal powers, amidſt the ac- 
clamations of both kingdoms. His adminiſtration has been 

hort; but it has been ſucceſsful. The inſurgents have 
been beaten, the diſaffected have been diſarmed, and an in- 
vading enemy has been taken captive. But his adminiſtra- 
tion has been accompanied by merits of another, and of a 
better kind; for military deſpotiſm has ceaſed, the ſyſtem of 
plunder and free quarters has been checked, and the tor= 
ture, the rack, the whip, the ſcourge, and the halter, abo- 
liſhed, as inſtruments not within the pale of legitimate go- 
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THE names of Galilec and of Prieſley, excite a multi- 
tude of melancholy ideas Late poſterity will, however, 
them juſtice; and although too late to be heard by the 
injured individuals; will teQify the miſtaken opinions of 


their conteraporaries. It will be ſcarcely believed, indeed, 


that within a few years of the commencement-of the 19th 
century, an illuſtrious philoſopher ſhould have been driven 
from his native country on account of his ſuppoſed political 
opinions; and that a brutal mob-ſhould have been allowed, 
in the name of Church and King, to have deſtroyed 
his dwelling, threatened his perſon, and rendered his life 
unſaſe, in the land which gave him birth ! | 5 | 

| | I, 
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Dr. Joſeph Prieſtley was born March ih 1733, at 
Birſtell-field-head, near Leeds, in Yorkſhire. "This part 


of the countfy, for a long ſeries' of years, has been cele- 


brated for its manufactures, and the Prieſtleys were one 
of the fieſt families engaged in the broad- cloth trade. The 


Doctor, While only ſeven years of age, was taken i into 
the houſe of an aunt, Mrs. Keighley, and was brought up 


by her hufband, who having no child of his own, adopted, 
and appears to have transferred that affection to him, 
which nature bad intended for his own offspring. 


Mr. Tofeph Keighley, after whom young Pricey was, 


moſt probably, named, was a remarkable character. He 
bad been once, like St. Paul, a great perſecutor, and like 


him too became a convert. So violent was he againſt t] the 
' diſſenters, that he was accuſtomed to find out their meet- 
ings, which, during the times of perſecution, began about 
eleven o'clock at night; and cnded at two o'clock in the 
morning. Happening once to diſcover their Pian of wot | 
ſhip, he determined to ſecrete himſelf in a convenient 


place, in order to develope their heterodoxicaf tenets, ex- 
poſe their hereſies, detect their plots; and deliver them 


over to the vengeance of the civil magiſtrate. The event, | 
however, was far different from what might have been 


expected from a man 1 led aſtray by blind preju- 
dices ; for after attending to their rites, inſtead of deli- 


vering the miuiſter up to puniſiment, lie took him home 
to his houſe, and Ny e _ 8719 until liberty was 
opened to the ſect. i 


Under this ſingular, perla Jokeph Prieſtley. was brought 
up, and ſoon diſcovered an amazing attachmeht 1& leafn- 
ing. At the age of eleven; he ſurpriſed all who ſaw dan, 


in conſequence of his early proficiency, ' At that time, he 


read, or rather devoured, Bun yan's works; and it 'was 
) :-off X „ 
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2 then | thought that he would become one of the firſt 8 
gs iſtical teachers of his day. But as the Prieſtleys were then 
in a flouriſhing ſtate, and acquired a certain degree of 

opulence and conſideration by trade, they were inelined to 

- bring him up to buſineſs. He, however, was at laſt ſent 

to the academy at Daventry, under the care of Dr. Aſh- 
worth, with an intention of being bred to the diſſenting 
miniſtry, and his uncle dying, his aunt _ the EXPEnoes 

of his education. 
But while the zealots for Calviniſm were looking "Ih 
_ © wardwith complacency to the time when their apoſtle was 
to commence his pious labours, a change took place, from 
%_ _ eonviftion in his religious tenets ; for at this period he be- 
3 came acquainted with ſome Arian and Baxterian miniſters, 

+ Whoſe arguments appeared to be ſtronger than thoſe with 

whom he had heretofore been accuſtomed to aſſociate. 

+ * When about twenty years of age, he ſettled, for a ſittle | 

ti ** with a congregation at Needham in Suffolk; but as 
tbe opinions of the teacher did not correſpond with thoſe of 
/ « : is , and he was too honeſt to conceal his ſentiments, 


— 


o | \ he was Gro deſerted. In this ſituation, he accepted of an 


invitation to Namptwich i in. C heſhire; ; although thoſe who 
e © wiſhed for bis moral and ſpiritual afliſtance, were not able 
e to promiſe him more than 3ol. per annum. In order to eke 


4 Bork out this ſcanty income, he acted as a ſehoolmaſter; wm 


: happening to aitract the notice of men capable of opprogi- 
_ ating his wort! he ſoon acquired celebrity. DE ks EH 
At this time, there exiſted a college at 'Warringion, ; In 
which the ſons of many reſpettable diſſenters were brought 
up, and where alſo a great number of young men were 
| qualified for the miniſtry. * hither Mr. Prieſtley was in- 
ved, and taught the belles lettres i in that inflitotion, then 
in the zenith 15 its . LES 
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Asi it was now a proper time for Rar to ſettle in life, and 


the means of maintaining a family preſented itſelf, he de- 
termined to marry ; and was accordingly united to Miſs 
Wilkinſon, daughter of Mr. Wilkinſon, 'of Briſtol. 


But the period had now arrived, however, when a great 2 
revolution was to take place i in this once celebrated and þ 
flouriſhing ſeminary. The principal ſupporters of the aca- 


qdemy, and thoſe who had been moſt liberal in their ſub⸗ 
ſeriptions, being cut off in the coutſe of nature, and not 
| being ſucceeded by men equally warm in their Zeal; A pred 
5 diſſolution was threatened. : 
At this time, the Doctor received al Weid to . 
"ide « over a flouriſhing and opulent congregation at N 
| and was adviſed by his friends to remove thither. mY LE 
Alfter ſome years reſidence there, Lord Shelburne, now. 
Marquis of Lanſdowne, engaged him to ſuperintend the 
education of his eldeſt ſon, Lord Wycomb, and he conti- 


nued in that capacity during ſeven years. At the end of 


that period, he retired with an annuity of 1 50l. per annum. 
had he remained ten years, the ſum would have amounted 
to 2.501. 3 and fourteen year's attendance, would have 
raiſed it to 300l. according to previous agreement. 

Soon after this, he had an invitation to Birmingham, 
where he continued until his place of reſidence, and the 


meeting- -bouſe in which he officiated, were both . 40 | 


the ground! ATE 


A little ſubſequent to this extaſtrophe,. Dr. Priefiley 2 


ſucceeded: his old friend, Dr. Price, in the diſſentigg 


meeting at Hackney ; but his ſituation being. rendered par- | 

_ ticularly unpleaſant, and even unſafe, on account of the 

times, he purchaſed an eſtate in Amen and removed 
thither in 1794. 5 
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15 Since his arrival in Ametica, he has experienced many 
diſtinguiſhed aQts of favour andcivility, but theſe have been 
counterbalanced by ſevere afliQtions, for he has. buried a 

8 | wife and a ſen. 

A Hy The publications of Dr, Priefley are fo numerous, > that 
a bare analyfis of them would fill a volume of itſelf, Hiſ- 
_ tory, Divinity, Education, Politics, Philofophy, Meta- 
Phyſics—all theſe, at different times, have been the ſubjeC: 

: of his lucubrations. But it is as an experimental philo- 
_ fopher, that his name and his works will be handed down 
to poſterity. His chemical labours do honour to the nation 
bat produced and exiled him. It is to him we are indebt- 
ed for a knowledge of theelement in which we exiſt; and, 

: alas! at the very moment he had extended the emyive of 
. Kience, and analyſed the properties of air, he was, in a 

inner, interdicted that of his native country, and forced 


5 e the atmoſphere of ne hemiſphere! 0 
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xm dee reſpecting the intellectual Une of 
"nes as compared with thoſe of men, is nearly brought 
to an iſſue, and greatly to the credit of the fair ſex. The 
8 preſent age has produced a moſt brilliant conſtellation of 


3 | female worthies, 'who' have not only diſplayed. eminent 
— powers in works of faney, but have greatly diſtinguiſhed 
thetmſelves in the higher branches of literary compoſition. : 
Our own country has the honour of enrolling among its 
iterary ornaments many females, 'to whom the intereſts 
of poetry, morality, and the ſciences, are greatly indebt- 
e DP} 1 5 ed. 
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* Amongillatiious living ladies may, with juſtice,” ue 
mentioned the names of Barbauld, Robinſon, Cowley, | 
Smith, Radcliffe, Piozzi, Seward, Lee, Hays, Inchbald, 
Cappe, Plumptreœ Trimmer, Yearſley, Williams, 
DArblay, Bennet, Linwood, Coſway, Kaufman, and 
Siddons. The female who is the ſubject of the preſent 
natice is well known to the literary world, by 1 ſeveral ele- 
-gant, ingenious and uſeful publications. A few particu- 
lars reſpecting her, therefore, will not only be amuſing to | 
thoſe who have read her works, but will alſo be inſteu ive 
to young perſons in the way of example, | 
- Mifs Hannah More is the eldeſt of three maiden ſiſters, ; 
who were the daughters of a poor but very worthy peaſant 
| at Hanham, à village near Briſtol, | 
Hannah, notwithſtanding the domeſtic drudgery which 
neeeffarily fell to her lot, improved her mind during the 
few leiſure hours ſhe could ſpare in reading. It may be 
well ſuppoſed that her ſtock of books was but ſmall. The 
firſt which felt in her way was the Pamela of Richardſon, | 
the humble ſource of an innumerable offspring : happy it 
would have been for the intereſts of yirtue and, 3 
had the progeny been but as innocent as the parent. 
The literary attainments, ſobriety, modeſty, and in- 
duſtry of Hannaſ More, were ſpoken of with general reſpect 
in her native place, and at length raiſed her, through the 
patronage of ſome reſpectable perſons there, to the uſeful. 
and comparatively important ſtation of the village ſchool-. 
miſtreſs, ' Her genius ſtruggled above all the obſtacles ” 
that lowly condition, and ſhe acquired ſuch a degree of 
knowledge, as to enable her, with her ſiſters, to enlarge 
the ſchool, and to N the education oF young: per- 
ſons 


The able tranſlator of Kotzebue's « Natural Son.” 
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cons above the ſituation; of thoſe, to whoſe improvement | 


their, attention had hitherto been directed. So great, at 
length, was their reputation, that ſeveral ladies of fortune 


2 and diſcerament prevailed upon them to remove to Briſtol, 


; : in it. 


about the year 1765, Where they opened a boarding- 
5 ſchool in Park-ſtrect.. This ſeminary, in a ſhort time, be- 

came the moſt reſpectable of its kind in the Weſt, of En- 
F gland; and yy females of rank received their education 
Among whe. who had the advantage of e e by 
2 inſtruction of Miſs More and her ſiſters, was the cele-· 
brated Mrs. Robinſon, well known for her One. elegant | 
publications i in proſe and verſe. - _ 

Miſs More had the good fortune of baviog for, a prac 
door neighbour the Reverend Dr. Stonehouſe ; who per- 
ceiving her merits, diſtinguiſhed: her by his friendſhip, 
8 which he manifeſted by his inſtructions and his recommen- 
I dation. Both of theſe were of the moſt. eſſential ſervice 
: to her intereſts i in the line of her profeſſion ; ; and alſo in the 
| cultivation of her literary taſte. The doctor was a man of, 
extenſive acquaintance, general knowledge, and elegant 
manners. He condeſcended to examine the oogaſional. ef- 
| fuſigns of her pen, and alſo to corre&t them, and through 
his hands all her early efforts paſſed to the preſs, The Arſk, 
of theſe was entitled « The Search after Happineſs, a 
Poem,” which was Printed at Briſtol, under the doctor 5 
eye; and on its publication i in London was ſo favourably 
received, as to encourage the author to further exerti 7 
of her powers. She next publiſhed « Sir Eldred of the 
Bower, and the Bleeding Rock; a legendary T ale; N which 
ſtyle of writing was become faſhionable, through the ſoc-, 
ceſs of Dr. Goldfmiith's fweet 110 of Edwin and Ange 
lina:* | 
Miss 


5 


MIss * 


3 


# 


MI More now turned her attention to © nets poetry, 
and produced a tragedy entitled FATAL FALSEHOOD 3 3 
which was tolerably well received; but not ſo much as her ; 
Percy, a tragedy, which met/ with univerſal applauſe, | al 
| She alſo wrote another tragedy, called the Ixri xl 
 Cayrive; which fell ſhort of her other dramatic pieces. 
= 68 ſhe met with in this way, was owing, in a 
great meaſure, to the immediate and commanding patron- 
age of Garrick, who entered warmly into her intereſts, 
through the recommendation of Dr. Stonehouſe, with 
whom he was very intimate x. 
She afterwards printed a ſmal] volume of 60 Eſſays for 
e Young Ladies,“ in which fhe has recommended to them a 
variety of ingenious and excellent obſervations upon the 
moſt important ſubjects, expreſſed in elegant language. In 
1782, the publiſhed a work, perhaps the moſt popular of f 
all her pieces, entitled © Sacred Dramas; to which is = 
ded, Senſibility, a poetical Epiſtle,” In this volume, ſhe 
; has dramatized, in a very natural and feeling manner, 
1 ſome of the molt affecting and inſtructive narratives in the 
ſocred Bran e of theſe bag been pteyioufly per- 
formed 


* The e doctor was one of the moſt correct and on preachers in 
the kingdom. When he entered into holy orders, he took occaſion to 
profit, by his acquaintance with Garrick, to procure from him ſome 
valuable inſtructions in elocution, Being once engaged to read prayers, 
and to preach at a church in the city, he prevailed upon Garrick to go 
with him. After the ſervice, the Britiſh Raſcius aſked the doctor what 
rticular buſineſs he had to do when the duty was over: None, 
Faid the other: 0 thought you had, (ſaid Garrick), on ſeeing you enter 
the reading-deſk in ſuch a hurry. —# Nothing (added he) can be 
% more indecent, t atk to fee a Gergymann ſet about ſacred buſineſs as if 
e he were atradeſman, and to go into the churghas if he wanted to get 
out of it as ſoon as poſſible.?“ 
He next aſked the doctor, What books. he had 1 the deſk. before 
dc him ?—# Only the Bible and Prayer-book. Aon the Bible and 
4 Prayer- book, » replied the Player; © why. you toſſed Thea backwards 
* and forwards, and turned the leaves as careleſsly as if they were thoſe 
. #* of 4 day- book and ledger.” 
The doctor was wiſe enough to ſee the force of theſe obſervations, and 
ja future he avoided the faults they were * to reprove. 


* 


uſeſul and popular little volume, entiiled & An Eſtimate 
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formed by her pupils; and had given ſo much ſatis faction 
to thoſe who had ſeen the performances or read the pieces, 
as to occalion numerous ſolicitations that they might be 
printed. The voice of the public accorded with the ſenti- 


ments of private friendſhip, and theſe dramas have not 
| only gone through ſeveral large editions, but, we believe, / 


they have been, and are now frequently performed i in reſ· 
pectable boarding-ſchools. | | 
Her next production was in a different ſtyle of compo- 
tion; ; it was entitled Bas Bleu, with the Tale of Flo- 


no, 1785. This poem is ſomewhat in the manner of 


Fontaine, and hits off the prevailing follies with great 
ſmartneſs and taſte. The foundation of it was the Blue 


| Stocking club, inſtituted by Mrs. Montague. 


In 1788, appeareda ſmall volume, called '66 Thoughts 


on the Manners of the Great ;” which attracted an uncom- 
4 mon degree of curioſity. As it was anonymous, ſome 
72 conjeQured it to be the performance of one,perſon, and 
ſome of another. The preſent Biſhop of London, Mr. 


Wilberforce, and many others, were reputed to be its au- 
thors 3; but at length i it was diſcovered to have iſſued from 


the pen of Miſs More. In this work ſhe attacked, with 
great ſpirit, the encreaſing licentiouſneſs of high life. 


In the period between theſe two publications Miſs 


More and her ſiſters had reſigned their ſchool, in favour 

of Mifs Mills, and retired to a neat cottage, which they 

had purchaſed with the fruits of their Joint iter at the 
foot of Mendip hills. 


Here they inſtituted a ſunday- ſchool, which WP ul 


: enereaſed, and been abundantly bleſſed under TIE pious 
and judicious management. 


In 1791, our author publiſhed, without her name, 2 | 


| this ground the Cheap Repoſitory was eſtabliſhed, by 
which many thouſands of moſt uſeful pieces have 


— 
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of the Religion of the Faſhionable World, ? This well⸗ 
timed performance expoſes ſtrongly that lifeleſs profeſſion 


of Chriſtianity which is the general charaQeriſtic of the 


bigher orders of ſociety. She has herein the honour of 
having preceded Mr. Wilberforce, and ſome other eminent 


perſons, in pleading for the neceſſity of a found religious 


faith, in order to an gerade ware 9 mar! Prams 


tice. 


About this time a ſociety was FR whoſe object was 


the inſtruction of the Poor in morality and religion. The 
| plan adopted was, to print ſtriking, amuſing, and inſtrue- 
tive tracts, adapted to the capacities of common perſons, 


and coming eaſily within their ability to purchaſe. On 


been circulated in the manufacturing towns and villages of 


this kingdom. In this benevolent deſign Miſs More was 
one of the firſt concerned, and towards the ſycceſs of it 
ſhe has been particularly aſſiſting by her excellent conti, 


butions. Among other uſeful tracts of her writing we ſhall 
only mention The Shepherd of Saliſbury Plain,” a little 
performance which perſons of a refined taſte may read 
with pleaſure and profit. She alſo endeavoured to coun- 


teract the progreſs of thoſe political principles which the. 
French Revolution had made ſo faſhionable; and printed 


ſome ſmall tracts, particularly one entitled cc Village Poli- 


tics,” in the way of dialogue, which obtained a wide ex. 


tent « of circulation. © k 
Miſs Mon has the credit of i 1 Mrs. 


| Yearſley, the celebrated poetical milk-woman, from her 


obſcurity into public notice and favour. When ſbe had 
diſcovered this remarkable phenomenon, ſhe immediately 


began to exert her benevolence, and by her unwearied 


aſſiduity 
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alnduity procured a liberal ſubſcription to the poems of this 


child of nature. She alfo drew up an intereſting account 


of the milk-woman in a letter to Mrs. Montague; which 


\ letter, in order to enlarge the ſubſcription, was publiſhed 


in the newſpapers and magazines of the day. By the 
attentions of Miſs M. a ſum was fed ſufßcient to place 


* the object of them in a ſituation more fuitable to her genius. 
But we are ſorry to be obliged to add, that a diſagreement 


almoſt immediately followed the publication of the poems 


| In queſtion, between the author and her patroneſs; which 


is faid to have been occaſioned by the latter's taking the 
management of the ſubſeription- money into the hands of 
herſelf and ſome ſelect friends. The motive with which 
this was done is greatly to the credit of Miſs More and 
her friends, as it Was no other than a deſire to provide . 
permanently for Mrs. Yearſley and her young family.— 
She, however, had a different opinion, and thought it was 


18 unjuſt in them to withhold from her the management of 
| her own property. Sbe went further, and endeavoured to 


repreſent bert beſt friendas actuated by unworthier ſentiments, 


the worlt of which was that of envy. Some attacks were, 


m conſequence, made upon Miſs More in different publi- 
cations ; but, conſcious of the purity of her own. views, 


8 ſhe paſſed over. thoſe invidious attempts to prejudice the i 
45 public mind againſt her in filence. | 


Another remarkable phenomenon i in that atigbbeurbood 


alſo attracted Miſs More's curioſity and benevolence about 


that time. A ſtrange female, of elegant figure and man- 
ners, had been ſeen, for ſome conſiderable time, hovering 
about the fields near French-hay, and Hanham, of whom 
no particulars could be known. She thankfully received 
any humble food that was preſented to her, by 1 the peaſants ; . 


| me ee took - up her night? $ lodging under a hay-ſtack. 
Rx | | et» Various 
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v arious attempts were made to gain from her the place of 
her birth, but in vain. It was evident that ſhe' was a foreign- 
er, and ſtrange ſurmiſes were naturally formed, reſpecting 
her country and connexions. / Miſs More's humanity was. 
rouſed upon this intereſting occaſion; and chiefly by her 
means the fair ſtranger found a comfortable aſylum in the 
houſe of Mr. Henderſon, at the Fiſhponds, father of the 
celebrated, but ny John Henderſon, of e 
college, Onfoed: + 5. A804 
Our benevolent author wrote an account of me Maid 
of the- Hay-ſtack, ” which was ep in moſt of the pablica- 
þ tions of the period. 2 
Miss More has long been honoured with the partici 
friendſhip of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages in 
che kingdom. She ſpends ſome months in the year at the 
Duke of Beaufort's ſeat in Glouceſterſhire. She i is alſo 4 
greatly-eſteemed. by the Biſhop' of London, Mr. Wilber- 
| force, and other perfons eminent'for literature and piety. 
In the village where ſhe reſides, with her ſiſters, a great 
and pfeaſing reformation has been accompliſhed by their 
means. Every Sunday even ing the children of the ſunday- 
ſchools, under their immediate patronage, are aſſembled in 
the ſchool-room, together with the farmers? ſervants, and 
ſuch other grown | perſons as cliuſe to attend. In this little 
_ congregation prayers are offered up, a plain diſcourſe read, 
and' hymns ſung. © Pertinent queſtions are Fropoſed to the 
adult part of the auditory, on the plain truths of Chriſtia- 
nity; and the whole of this pleaſing ſervice is concluded | 
with a cheerful en of praife to the Gage al thele mer- 
* | "EA 1 ; * | A 0 l Fe. 
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-0MR. ALDERMAN BOXDELL, 

. 

10 a volume containing the Mena of: us tr, 
artiſts of this country, claims a peculiar; and pre- eminent 
diſtinQion; for though the productions of his own burin, 

- cannot be. claſſed with thoſe of men cho have devoted: 
their lives to the practical part of their profeſſion, he bas 
rendered more real ſervice to the Engliſh ſrhool thas the, 

whole maſs ef our Engliſh, nobility, and may very fairly 
be denominated the father of the arts in Great Britain. 

He was born on the 19th of January, 1719, at Derring- 
ton, in Shropſhire, of which place his graad-father was. 
yicar*. His father, who was a land-ſuryeyor, intende& 

his ſon. for his own. profeſſion; and had it not been for one 

of thoſe little accidents which determine the path that men 

are deſtined to walk, he had waſted that life, which has been 

ſo honourable to himſelf and beneficial to his country, in. 
meaſuring and valuing the agres of Shropſhire ſquires, and 

the manors of Welſh baronets. Fortunately for himſelf, 

and the arts, a trifling incident gave a different direction tio 
his mind, and led him to aim at the delineation of ſrenes 
mare pictureſque than the ground - plans of houſes, bound- 
garies of fields, or windings of obſcure roads. 
While he was yet very young, chance threw in his _—_ 
L Baddeley's Views of different Country Seats;ꝰ amongſt 
them was one of Hawarden Caſtle, Flintſhire, which being 
the ſeat of Sir John Glynn, by whom he was then employ ed 6 
in his profeſſional capacity, and in the pariſh of which his 
father was an inhabitant, naturally attracted his attention. 
| An 


ge wa: afterwards vicar of N and Wer of Mapleton, 
both in ACTI TH Fn. 
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An exact delineation of a building he had ſo often cbntem- 
Plated, afforded him pleaſure, and excited an aſtoniſhiment 
eaſier to conceive than deſeribe. Conſidering it as an en- 
gtaving, and naturally reflecting that from the ſame copper 
f might be taken an almoſt indefinite number -of impreſſions, 
he determined to quit the pen and take up the graver, us 
an inſtrument which would enable him to diſſeminate what- 
ever work he could produce, in fo much wider a circle. 
This reſolution was no ſooner made, than it was put in ex- 
ecution; for with that ſpirit and perſeverance which he has 
, manifeſted in every ſueceeding ſcene of his life, he, at 
.rwenty-one years of age, walked up tothe metropolis, and 
at the age of TWENTY-ONE bound himſelf apprentice 
for ſeven years to Mr. Toms, r 7 of the ome 
which had ſo fofcibly attracted his attention. | 
Theſe, and accidents equally trifling, berchet 
men of ſtrong minds into the path ut Jeads direc? to are, 
and have been generally conſidered as proving that they 
were born with ſome peculiar genius for ſome peculiar 
ſtudy ʒ though after all, genius is, perhaps, little more than | 
what a great moraliſt has defined i. mind <vith flrong 
powers, accidentally directed to ſome particular object; for it 
is not eaſy to conceive that a man who oan run a given diſ- 
tanee in a ſnort time with his face to the eaſt, could not do 
the ſame thing if he turned his face to the well.” Be this 
as it may: —ift is recorded of Cowley, that by reading Spen- 
ſer's Faerie Queen, he became a poet. Pope ſays of Him- 
ſelf, that while yet a boy he acquired his firſt taſte for 
poeſy by the peruſal of Sandys's Ovid and-Ogilby's Virgil; 
Sir Joſhua Reynolds had the firſt fondneſsfor his art excited 
by the peruſal of Richardſon's treatiſe on Painting; and, | 
as we have before obſerved, Mr. Bray Boydell was iti- 


duced 
* 
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dete learn the art of engraving by the coarſe print 


of iu, e W . Ik Gothic 
- caſtle.tivr Dea Kg 


aſſiduous ; eager to attain all poſſible knowledge of an art 


on which his mind was bent, and of every thing that would 
be uſeful to him, and impelled by an induſtry that ſeems 


Inherent in his nature, & whenever he could, he attended the 


academy in St. Martin's- lane to perfect himfelf in drawing; 
his leiſure hours in the evening were devoted to the ſtudy 
of perſpective, and learning French without the aid of a 
maſter; — to improve himſelf in the pronunciation of the 
language he had thus acquired, he regularly attended at the 
French chapel. After very ſteadily purſuing his buſineſs | 


for ſix years, finding bimſelf a better artiſt than his teacher, 


he bought from Mr. Toms the laſt year of his apprentice- 
hip, and became his own maſter; and the firſt uſe he 
made of his freedom was to return into his on country, 


where he married a very deſerving young perſon to whom 
he had an early attachment, and with whom he lived many 
years in great feliciiy. During his ſtay he made many 
drawings of different romantic ſpots, and remarkable build- 


ings, in Derbyſhire and Wales, 1 which he afterwards en- | 
graved: but his. firſt - publication made its appearance in 


1745 immediately after he was out of his time, and was 


entitled the PINDER it conſiſted of fix ſmall- er 


n 


* How Arikiog s contrall docs his 3 torm to that of G 
ho was at the fame period employed by Mr. Toms, and in the fa 
workſhop etched and engraved at one ſhilling an hour; but who, with - 
his taſte and talents, and he had much of both, was ſo diſſipated and idle, 
that at the expiration of the firſt half-hour. be frequently demanded his 


| Gxpetice, and retired to a neighbouring alchouſe to expend it. 


ft Among theſe were a view of the ſtraits in Dovedale, Matlock baths, / 
Cromford, 2 rs Cheſter=caſtle, Conway caltt „ and Denbigh 


iceſhip, was emen 


| | | 


| 
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Jand-feapes, deſigned and engraved by himſelf, and ſold at 
a ſhilling. With this the public were pleaſedo and the 
ſale of it eneouraged and enabled him to proceed with vi- 
gour in his future works. The paper and printing would 
now coit more than the ſum the book. was at that time _ 
for. 1 


The arts were then at a very low. ebb: inferior prints, 


from poor originals, were almoſt the only works which our 


Engliſh artiſts were thought capable of performing, nor 

were-they. (with the exception of the inimitable Hogarth, 
and two or three more), in general, qualified for much 
better things. The few people who had a taſte for higher 
art, gratified themſelyes by the purchaſe of Flemiſh and 
Italian pictures, or French prints; for which, even at that 
period, the empire was drained of very large ſums of mo- 
ney. This, to a young man, who felt that his on intereſt 
was hurt, and the nation diſhonoured, and who was con- 


ſeious that, with proper encouragement, better things might | 


be done, muſt have been a mortifying proſpect. But 


though he might lament that the courſe of tho ſtream ran 


ſo much againſt his own and his country's intereſt, his 


powers did not then enable him to turn the current ; ; he, 
therefore, for the preſent, followed it, and deſigned and 


engraved many views of places in and about London; 
which were generally publiſhed at the. low price of one ſhil- 
ling, each. Beſides theſe, he copied many prints from Van- 
develde, Brooking, aden Han Callighone, Salvator 
| Roſa, &c. + 

The facility with which, be drow, etched, and managed - 


6 the 


* * at hs riod, he was ne alive to fame, that after having 


| 0 ſeveral months in copying an hiſtorical picture of Coriolanus, by 
baſtian Concha, he ſo much Aue bis own ee chat he cut the 
** e 7 ; 1 


* 
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thedry needle, enabled hier to domplete a great oY BY 
ts and with 4 view of ſhewing' the improvement of 
Ahe the time of their publication, the alderman 
7 lately colleted the whole into one port folio, and publiſn- 


edit at five guineas *. In nun. to this work, hs 


fairly remarks : 


That tothe lovers of the fic arts it may be un ee | 


of ſome eurioſity, as it was from the profits of theſe prints 


oduragement to young artiſts in this line, and thereby, be 

flatters himſelf, has ſomewhat contributed to bring the art 
ef engraving in England to ſuch a ſtate of ſuperiority. It 
may likewiſe be added, that ' his is the finſt book that ever 
maile a Lord Mayor of London. Few men have had the hap- 
pinch of feeing, in a ſingle life-rime, ſuch a rapid improve- 
ment; and the publiſher will be gratified, if in the future 
| hiftory of dhe art, his very extenſive urdextakings ſhall be 


thought to have contributed to it. When the ſmallneſs of 
this work is oompated with what has followed, he hopes it 


will ãmpreſs all young artiſts with the truth of what he has 
already held out to them thut induſiry, patience, and perſe- 
vrrancr, ane ande are certain Xo ne all . 


ties.” 


Tordorn IR the a, to his peblicati | 


ons. Finding that the taſte for prints encreaſed, and that 


5 


*The e of theſe prints, ad. were Hi_n Pen at a 
time when the artiſt had much other buſineſs to attend oy diſplayed un- 


common induſtry ; and the manner in which many of them were exe- 
cuted, evince talents, that practice, and his conſtitutional perſeverance, 
would have rendered highly reſpectable. The man who could engrave 
ſuch a print as the Medea and Jaſon, from Salvator Roſa—if he had not 


that the engraver of them was firſt enabled to hold out en- 


M0 


become the firſt in bis profefion—amuſt have been in tb. very firſt Tine. | 


The pen and in drawing of Wrecham-church, ſeveral views in Derby- 


hire, Kc. and a very correct and 2 y from 3 
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Fans larger and larger were annually. en ont of this- 
country by French artiſts, he ſought for an Engl ith engra- 
ver who could equal, if not excel them—and in Wos ſlet he 4 Mi 
found one. The temple of Apollo from Claude, 6 and two. 1 5 
premium pictures by the Smiths of Chicheſter, were - 1 
mong the firſt that he engraved; but the Niobe, and the 
Phæton, from Wilſon, which were publiſhed by fubſeription 
at 58. each, were the two great pillars on which Woollers 
well- earned reputation was built, For the firſt of them, 
the alderman agreed to give the engraver fifty guineas* ; 
and when it was completed he paid him a hundred. The 
ſecond, the artiſt agreed to paint for fifty guineas, and the 
alderman paid him one hundred and twenty. Proof-prints 
were not, at that time, conſidered as having any particular 
value; the few that were taken off to examine the progreſs 
of the plate, were delivered to ſuch ſubſcribers as wiſhed to 
have them, at the ſame price as the common impreſſions. | 
Several of theſe have been ſince bought in public auctions, | 
at ten pounds each. At Mr. Hilliard's fale, one of them 
ſold for eleven guineas. 
'The number of fine—of inienitably fine prints which” 
have been ſince that time engraved in this country, have, 
indiſputably, fixed the Engliſh ſchool about every other in 
Europe; and been a- very important article in the com- 
merce of this nation, by ago A the dalance n in Rl 
our favour. : — 
T's alderman has not n himſelf to prints, he 15 6 1 . 
. | Es alſo „5 


* The nidnenſe difference between the prices paid to artiſts ow nit | 
then is almoſt incredible :—the Meſſrs. Boydells, in their advertiſement 
to the print of Major Pearſon, aſſert, that painting the picture, engraving 
the print, and every incidental n coſt theni * immenſe — of 

a 1 8. ; a 


— % 4 


* 
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alſo dene wore towards eſtabliſhing an Engliſh ſchool of 


Hiſtorical painting than any other man: it is hardly neceſ- 


ſary to ſay, we allude to the Shakſpeare gallery ; ; an under- 

taking of a magnitude that was never before attempted, 
and conducted in a manner that muſt aſtoniſh every nation 
in Europe. With that enthuſiaſtie ardour which he feels 

for the promotion of the arts, he has preſented to the cor- 
poration of the city of London ſeveral very valuable pic- 
tures; which are placed in the council chamber, at Guild- 


hall. Some of them are calculated to commemorate the 


actions of thoſe heroes who have done honor to the Britiſh | 


name; and others, to impreſs on the minds of the riſing 


generation the ſentiments of virtue, induſtry, and prudence, 
in ſeveral very well-imagined allegorical repreſentations, 


painted by Mr. Rigaud, Smirke, Weſtall, &c. Such is the 


flight memorial of his conduct, as an artiſt and protector 
of the arts. On his conduct as a eitizen, it is not neceſſa- 
ry for this page to record any eulogium. In the different 
offices of alderman, ſheriff, and firſt magiſtrate of the city 
of London, he has acted i in a manner that will be remem- 
bered, and by many remembered gratefully ;«<for though 
inffexibly juſt, he was ever merciful ; and when huſbands 
came before him, with complaints of their wives; maſters; | 
of their ſervants or apprentices ; fathers of their children; 
he invariably, and often ſucceſsfully, tried to reconcile 
them to cach Os and accommodate their differen- 
Cos. | 

To the le of his office he ks 3 2 | 
attentive ; and very often, when it was not in his rotation, 
De the BE of a brother OO: This, confider- 

| [ins 


k 
E " 
N \ 


1 The half 1 of Lord Heathfeld, is red fineſt nit! 
that Sir Joſhua Reynolds ever painted- ee po 
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ing the great attention neceſſary to Gs buſineſa is no 
Might trouble; but he has been enabled to do it from hav- ; 
ing generally Was his buſineſs, ſo as to be heforehand 
with the duties of the occaſion. + In this, his character is 
diametrically oppoſite to that of the late duke of Newcaſtle ; . 
of whom George II. once faid, that fe loft an hour every 
morning, and was running offer it all the reſt of tho 
day. | 2 
Sn Of the alderman” 8 ümplelty cop manners, integrity wn 
mind, and private worth, much might be ſaid— but he ies 
 —and may his life and health be prolonged, and continue 


to be honourable to * ang. Wet to his fellow-oiti-- ll 
. e | BR 1 


* 
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| MR. GEORGE DYER. 1 . 

THE fabjet of this memoir is Sond Fa 3 
parents; very early in life, he, himſelf, was ſent to Chriſt's 
hoſpital, a moſt excellent inſtitution, which has furniſhed: 
the univerſities with admirable ſcholars, the church with ma- 
ny learned divines, the navy with able officers; and what, 
in a commercial nation like this, is no ſmall praiſe, the ex- 

change, with enterpriſing and ſucceſsful merchants. 

The youthful ſtudent diſcovered an aſtoniſhing attach 
ment to books; and what, in ſuch an inſtitution, is no tri- 
fling diſtinction, actually got to the top of the ſchool ſooner 
than ever was known before his time. This rare inſtance 

of er om was 5 accompanied by a paſſion, which but ſeldom _ 
"Yiu: rr WR attends 


$ + It may mk be amaſs Rh to e DEM his maſters were the . 


Peter Wholtey and Rev. James Penn, both known to the world, as litera» 
gi. | 


+ 


— — 
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| attends oninduſtry—a beer for r eh 
| ſponking of hinielf, "__ £26 


ee ee eee > habe a. 55 | 
; 243000 4n. ee, for the gumbers came. 


Tu ſeems ta have beer alla the eaſy of EA Dyer, 
with only this difference, that while the one wooed the 
"myſes in his vernacular tongue only, the other had likewiſe 
recourle ig a foreign idiom, and addreſſed the daughters of 
_ Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, in what is ſyppoſed to have been 


= thei# native Janguage.. This claſſical tafte, particularly his 


ardent attachment to the Greek and Latin authors, at 
length procured him a patron in the perſon of Dr. Aſkew, 
a phyſician of great fortune, and. conſiderable influence; 
diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge of Greek literature, and ls 


valuable collection of books and MSS. in the ſame lan- 
guage. Pleaſed with the early proficiency, and congeniat 
diſpoſition af the young man, he took an intereſt in his 


ſtudies, and purſuits ; and prefaging. that he would diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf at ſome future period, promiſed that he 
mauld ſee him amply, provided for. But, alas! ſuch is the 
uncertainty of human life, that this worthy man was cut 
off ſan after; and that, too, at a time, when his pupil only 
| beheld the bloſſoms, and had not yet realized the Joie of 
—_— T7 

Notwithſtanding this 1 bea, he . to cam- 
bridge; and, in conſequence of the connexion above al- 


| huded to, choſe Emanuel college, where his friend had been 


” 
ed. 3 


2 It may not be improper here to obſerve, that a conſi de- | 
3 time previous to this epoch, Mr. Dyer acquired ſome- 


what of 2 25 «alt of mind, and connected 2 
| wit 


2 


7 * 4 , , pe 


with many. of the ſectaries. * 


elaſſics were no longer ſuch favourites TG modern re- 
ligioniſts were recurred to, in preference to \ heathen poets; 
and even the ruling paſſion was ſuſpended: * the e, 


and methodiſm do not aſſurt. well together! 


During the greater part of his ſtay at . 1 . 


George led a retired life; Frequenting only the company 
of ſome few men who happened to/think like himſelf. His 


religious propenfities do not ſeem, however; to have alto- 
gether relaxet! his ardour for ſtudy, as his application was 


Kill conſpicuous; though his mind revolted at the-trarf- 
mals of collegiate diſeipline. This is not at all to be on- 
dered at, when his ſaudurite purſuits are reoollected; for 
men of fervid imaginations are utwilling to ſubjett them- 
ſelves to the rigors of the Alex andrian ſchdol ; and althe* 
Ptolemy, king ef Egypt, diſdained not to become the 
pupil of Euelid, yet but few poets or religidniſts have 
evinded a turn for mathematics: , Indeed, ſuch an ayerſiun 


# not difficult to be accounted for: this ſublime ſcience. js 


founded on demonſirgtion, and it is not on ſuch a baſis, that 


either the fancy of the one, or- the eee 1 | 


other, car? poſſibly be ereQted- © e-th 
Mr. D's. ſtudies were 3 confined to Mn 


tz Theology, and the Claſſics; Some time before be 


had taken his degree, his mind hegan to range abroad, and 
to ſpechſate freely, relative to ſyſtematie ehriſtianity, and 
abſtract enquiries concerning ſirſt trutho. If this propenſi- 
| ty de not unfortunate, it is, at leaſt; wnprofitable; more 
| eſpecially to a young man le the preſent, all of whoſe 
hopes in life originated either from bis college or the 
church. The conſequerice tas that after a fit of melan- 
choly, the ſtern dictates of -printiple"got the better of all 
| n * and the N wo ſuch he had no. 
0 | SFr become) 
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become) determine , to overſtep” the webe of the 
N church.” * Safe? d Hove} oo (2%0 OADT IH: 2119 5 
AD All golden dreams of preferment being thus FP in 

the very outſet, by the'breath of conſcientious ſcruples, 

Mr. P. naturally turned his mind towards a ſituation, for 

- which he ſeems to have been admirably adapted, both by d 

the excellence of his education, and the placidneſs of his 
1 manners.” Inſtructed himſelf, he, aceordingly, determined 

to inſtruct others, and for ſome time aſſiſted the Rev. Dr. 
Grimweod, who then kept a very reſpectable academy at 

I. in Eſſex, from which he has lately retired. © 

But he at length determined to return to Cambridge, 

where he made an open avowal of his diffent from the 

- eſtabliſhed church. | While at the univerſity, he had become | 
"acquainted 'with' à very extraordinary man, the Rev. 

Robert Robinſon, the apoſtle of: the Baptiſts, with whom he 
for ſome'tirhe reſided; "at. this period, he-preache&occaſi- 

onally im his meeting · houſe, which almoſt faced Emanuel 
college he alſo appeared frequently in the pulpits of 

others of the Gini: clergy; bone at ngen, 
Oxford &. 1 0 0 R eb * _ Ke 
After fenalifing, himſelf; in this manner for a r ho Ba 
what any particular adherence to'creeds or ſyſtems, Ker 
P. at length determined to put a period to his miſſion. 

Having repaired to Cambridge, he was nen , to A 
undertake a work on” the ſubſcription to the XXXIX arti. | Pub 
eles of the church of England. Many of ' the diſſenters 
countenanced the plan; and there were not wanting ſevt- 

ral even within the walls of the uni verſity who encouraged 

it, ſuch as the Rev. Mr. Tytwhitt, who aQually introduced 
a grace for the removal of what he conceived to be an in- 
: tolerable burden, Mr. Hammond, fellow of Auer whe 

Mr. Frend, fellow of Jeſu s. 

"Having now acquired a certain degree of . 


M 
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dom his & Inquiry into the Nature of Subſcriptions? de. 
he determined to try his fortune in London. His firſt occu- 
pation in the capital required great memory, and ſome 
talents; vheſe he poſſeſſed, but it was attended with a de- 
gree of drudgery that proved intolerable. He accordingly 
ſoon diſcovered, that the office of reporter of the debates in 
the Houſe of Commons was unſuitable to his diſpoſition ; 
he therefore quickly relinquifhed it, and publiſhed a Nera FA 
edition of his book on ſubſcription, greatly enlarged and 
improved. It is a miſcellaneous compoſition, and abounds 
with politics, theology, metaphyſics, criticiſms on the 
feriptural: text, an examination of the fathers, &c. About 
the ſame time he printed a volume of poems, 
Mr. D. now formed an extenſive acquaintance among 
men of letters, and engaged i in the buſineſs of profeſſional 
criticifm, being at that time employ ed in writing for the 
Reviews; he "alſo aſſiſted gentlemen in , * te 
gaining ei kd wTeAgs of the claſſics. 

It ſhould be obſerved here, that on his arrival in the me- 
tropolis he threw off his black coat, and aſſumed, in all 
reſpects, a ſecular appearance, except in reſpeQ to his hair, 
| which ſtill ſavoured of the eccleſiaſtical tonſure : he, how- 
ever, has lived long enough in the world to ſee even this 
become fafhionable; for, after having been eonfined for 
ſome centuries to the clergy, i it has been recently adopted 
by the beau monde, 

On his coming to town, he foynd party 4 * opi- 
nions running very high; but although he himſelf had been 
an orator in the pulpit, and was accuſtomed at times to 
ſpeak ex tempore, yet he never delivered his ſentiments in 
any ſociety of the reformers; for he ſeems to have conſi- 
dered himſelf in his political noviciate, and to have preſerv- 
0 bhp ads ſo rigorouſly enjoined to the diſciples of the 
Bamign 


- 
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Samian ſage. But akhough ſilent himſelf, he may have 
been ſaid to have, literally, opened the mouths of athers ;5 as. 
he wrote ſeveral ſongs for political clubs, calculated to pro- 
- mote feſtivity, and relax the brow of care from the fatigues 


aud diſappointments of life... 


Soon after the Toad « Riotes of Man,” whick . 
had nearly effected a revolution in the political world, 
made its appearance, Mr. Dyer, publiſhed the firſt edition, 
of * The Complaints of the Poor People of England, 
With the motto of © fiat juſtitia,” This muſt be confeſſed, 
even at that time, to have been a bold pamphlet; now it, 
would be intolerable, and might ſubject publiwer, author, | 
and, perhaps, printer, to. the en. greetings f his 
Majeſty's Attorney- general! | 
His next work was a treatiſe on the « Theory we won 
tice of Benevolence,“ intended as an appendix to the for- 
mer; it contains ſome facts relative to the ſtate· prifonets. | 
After this followed his Memoirs of the life and Writings 
of Robert Robinſon, late Miniſter of the Diſſenting Con- 
gregation, in St. Andrews Pariſh, Cambridge. . 

The next performance, of any ſize, by Mr. 88 
pears, to be “ The Poets Fate,” produced in 179% in 
which he traces in ſome very good lines the ſufferings and 
diſtreſſes of the votaries of the n not l in _— 
but alſo | 


— In ancient times, long ere poor Butler Gal, | | | | 
een Lovelace died, . 9 ane f 
ee de Gebe ® Pont pada ON; 
He has publiſhed, beſides thoſe already enumerated, A 
Satirical Prologue to the celebrated Latin comedy of Igno- 
ramus, in which he does not ſpare even lawn ſlecver, when 
eee e and he has lately undertaken to 


print 
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print his . works, for which there: | is the e of 
a handſome ſubſeription. 18 0 + | 
On the whole, ee ee ee to. be: 4 
gular gharacter. In orden to furniſh his mind with facts, 
and gratify his eye with a pleaſing romantic ſcenery, he un» 
dertogk, and actually accompliſhed, à tour, principally, 
if not wholly, on foot, through the moſt intereſting parts 
of England, . Scotland, and Wales. No man in this 
country. is more converſant with what may be termed the 
cradle and the grave of genius the free: ſchools and the 
priſons of the iſland, moſt of which he has viſited in per- 
ſon. The preſent ſtate of his mind, in reſpect to religion, 
we are wholly ugacquainted with z of all the ancient ſects, 
however, he ſeems moſt to reſemble the Peripatetics, wh 
placed the fummun bonum, . not in the pleaſures of paſſive 
ſenſation, but in the due exerciſe. of the moral and in- 
telleQual faculties.” Like them too, he has been accuſ- 
tomed to imbibe or retail inſtruction while he walked; and 
as. this. country has not, like Athens of old, a Peripaton, 
he frequently indulges in the ſtreet, or the public road. 
There is another peculiarity abſervable in this genile , 
man: this conſiſts in the rejection of all titles from his 
works; for which, he ſays, he has hiſtory, philoſophy, 
and even Chriſtianity on his fide. He alſo obſerves. very 
ſhrewdly in one of his publications, that thoſe artificial 
e diſtintions which originated in tyranny, and are perpe- 
*© tuated by cuſtom, lie at the bottom of may, ſerious 
f* evils that exiſt in N F b 5 
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Ils Sl is the only fon of a Abeba n lalan 
merchant; who has long reſided in this country, and W¾06 
js well known and eſteemed upon Change. 
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- The early part of his youth was paſſed: at the cotnitry 
reſidence of his father at Enfield, where he was ſent to a 
neighbouring ſehool. Here he ſearnt nothing but a little 


imperfect Latin; enough, however, to perceive that 


there were beauties in Virgil and Horace, which his peda- , 


gogue could not aſſiſt him in diſcerning and appreciating. 
After a reſidence of ſeveral years, the affectionate care of 
his parents aſſiſted him with a variety of maſters; but as 


ke revolted againſt the diſcipline of elementary knowledge, 


it was reſolved that he ſhould be ſent to'a private ſeminary 


in the city of Amſterdam. A year had ſearcely paſſed 
nder his new tutor, when he became the maſter of his 


maſter. If he had made no progreſs in elaſſical literature, 
he had now, however, acquired a conſiderable knowledge 
of all the modern languages; he declaimed paſſages from 


the plays of the Spaniſn Calderon, the Luſiad of the Por- 
tugueſe Camoens, the Jeruſalem of Taſſo, and particu- 


| larly from the Henriade of Voltaire. He formed a paſſion- 
ate attachment to the higher claſs of French writers; he 


felt with all the energy of taſte, the rich imagination” and : 
ſeduQive periods of Rouſſeau, the pointed and brilliant - 


diction of Voltaire, and the conciſeneſs and e wege of 


Monteſquieu, 
On returning to his native country, he again retired” to 


the country-houſe of his father. He now indulged more 
extenſively in an uninterrupted: peruſal of authors of taſte. 


He ſaw, with pleafure, that he was neither allapted by 


nature, nor deſigned by his friends, for a commercial. life. 
Having made a tour through France and Italy, he returned 


with a valuable collection of books, particularly in the 


French language. He now had a confirmed taſte for 
: the literature of that refined and volatile people ; and, as 


be has obſer ved, among them he not only found works of 
TER: eee ee 
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taſte, 8 bes to bs met with, but a valtiteſource for 


the Materia Literaria, which exiſts in no other nation. 
Thhe earlieſt performance. avowedly by Mr. D'Iſraeli i Is 
5 A Poerical Epiſtle on the Abuſe of Satire, which was 
| written, we underſtand; to gratify a certain man of let- 
ters, ho was his neighbour, and who ſmarted under the 


ſcourge of Peter Pindar. As4 firſt production, it exhibits 


his poetical.talents to conſiderable advantage. This effu- 
ſion afterwards procured: him the friendſhip of Dr. Wolcot, 


who has not only encouraged his poetical efforts, by une- 


quivocal marks of his approbation, but conferred on him 


Rill more uſeful ſervices, by many proofs of his friendſhip, | 


| Tn 1790, Mr. D'Iſraelj made a more formal appearance 
in public, by addrefling a poem, entitled . A Defence of 
Poetry,” to the preſent laureat. The whole edition, ex- 


cepting the few copies ſold,” was burnt by the author; un- 


deſervedly, it ſeems, for the Monthly Review of Nen, 
I 27g J Fend it the ene chafatter +> 


18 


- « „ Mr. Dlirack' is act * 8 8 who * ak their 8 


« favour (the muſes): tbey appear, from the teſtimony before us, to 


« have diſtinguiſhed him from the crowd, and to have allowed him a 


10 plentcous draught from their fountain of inſpiration, He is not with- 
; « out a knowledge of the requiſites of genuine poetry: his verſification 


< js elegant, flowing, and harmonious; nor can we read this ſpecimen 


4 of his abilities, without 1 DO Per he ey, xe his, days and 
2 by nights to our immortal Fope.“ 8 


* 


In 1791, „ Hoa theſe is of poetry, our cu) bitch 


deſcended into the humble, but, with him, the agreeable 
and entertaining path of compilation. The firſt volume of 
his * Curioſities of Literature” was publiſhed anonymouſ- 
ly; ; but the faſcination of public favour induced him to 
prefix his name to the ſecond. Theſe compilations ſoon 


became popular, and have been a ſource of numerous imi- 


4 


1 f . tations. 
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' _ "rations. The ee form. 2. rich repoſitory of meer 
3 ' anecdote, and contain many original and well-written ori- 
| _ - tieifms. The rapid fale of three. en the beſt 
8 n of the public opinion. 
Als an original Writet, he fon am 3 his 
4 -- © Diſſertation on Aneedotes,” of which Oe rival 
[ | "Bien, 1794 INS el 


. * T7 Eft 


5 


q dec ad Ga and a hpi 

| | The author, in a very maſterly way, vindicates the, detailer of anec- 
| & dotes. from the. charge of being a literary trifler, and his remarks arc 
| I: © extremely ſenſible and entertaining; they are given in a lively ſtrain of 
# realoniogs jet pus reg pln wil eg axons oy 


acer.” The merits of this ingenious. and original per- 
| - formance are TORS nn to n any een 
in this place. "BS 
In 1796, he ert a . of Miſccllanies; it is 
not ſo original as his two former produdt ions, but the 
dition, gs uſual, is highly' pofiſhed, and the aneototes 2 
| Re, are uncommon and curious. | 
| His laſt performance was a philoſophical 5 in two 
volumes, under the title of © Vaurien . The chief ob- 
ject of this wotk was to fatirize certain literary eecentrici- 
ties and monſtrofities which have lately been dbtruded upon 
the public. Some of the game was doubtleſs fair; a few 
characters were, however, yoo mugh oyerſtrained and - f 
— Ticatured. to impreſs every reader with the juſtice of the at- 
| tack. To exaggerate is the common failing. of all ſaty- . 
riſts and carieaturiſts, and Mr. D'Ifraeli may vos, perhaps, 
| have exceeded the uſual. licence, 


3 | | ; Ran Tatgen'y vWre ne ai; I 
„3 This was followed by his « Edlay ao. the literary Che 


RY Ko 


EE mann bel from a 
| | publiſhed 
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publiſhed ſpecimens, promiſes conſiderably to exalt his | 


reputation as a fine writer. It is to conſiſt of ſeveral ro- 
mances, embelliſned with original poetry. 79 


Mr. D'Iſraeli is unmarried, and at this time about thirty | 


years of age. His habits and connexions are as ſtrictly li- 


_ terary as thofe of any reſident of the metropolis. - Few per- 


ſons read and write more; ſcarcely any compoſe with equal 


rapidity ; and, if cloſe application do not injure his health, 


the execution of ſome of his literacy deſigns promiſe conſi- 


derable future gratification to the public, ' A. D. 


THE REV. DAVID WILLIAMS. | 


IHE life of this . is not who of dn. 
for unlike that of moſt men of letters, his has been aQive 


and enterprizing ; and very few-of his movements have 


been unaccompanied with a correfpondent effect. | 

Mr. Williams was born in Wales. His father's circum- 
ſtances having become ſomewhat embarraſſed, in oonſe- 
quenee of ſome unſucceſsful ſpeculations in mines, he 
ſought for refuge from the reflections incident to the ſtate in- 
to whieh he had involved himſelf, and ROI. 
by flying to the comforts of religion. | 


He at this time reſided in Glamorganſhire, who his. 


ſon David was born; who, with his other children, were 


ſent to a neighbouring ſchool for education, Old Mr. 


Williams, by affociating with the methodiſts, had imbibed 


their prineiples and enthuſiaſm ; and reſolved to train up 


his ſon to the church, probably intending him for a teach- 
er among his ſect, and; no doubt, POS wo to be-- 
come one of its ſaints! | 


: David 
989 vide Monthly Magazine, page 368, May, 1798, 
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| | David diſcovered lively and promiſing abilities; 12 „ 
5 5 as by no means qualified him for the ſtation atlotted him, | 
5 to which, indeed, he had an inſuparable repugnance. 
Vet a parent's dying injunRions controlled his reſolution, 
and he went reluQantly through the preparatory forms of 
education; neceflary to fit him for the diſſenting miniſtry, | 
is firſt appearance, in the character of a preacher, was 
. at, Froome, in Somerſeiſhire; where, although he could 
not conceal the diſlike he entertained to the primneſs and 
| preciſeneſs of the diſſentery ;.. yet he ſoon made himſelf be- 
loved and admired by his congregation. His reputation 
for abilities, ſpread fo rapidly, that at the age of twenty- 
two, he was invited to Exeter, as the ſucceſſor of two 
celebrated paſtors ;- and he underwent the requiſite forma- 
lities of ordination, in order to qualify him for the miniſ- 7 
. in the Arian congregation there. | 
Soon after this, he embarked in a plan 1105 originated 
at Liverpool, to introduce a Socinian liturgy among the 
diſſenters. A ſociety, for this purpoſe, had been founded 
| at the Octagon chapel there, by the perſons who had con- 
ccived the defign ; and Mr. Williams ſoon perſuaded his con- 
gregation to adopt it; this affords no common inſtance of 
their attachment to him In that city, he might have lived 
an eaſy and agreeable life; but he at length became diſguſt- 
ed at ſome hypocritical ſchemes, diſcovered by him, and 
actually determined to quit the Weſt of England, | 
On his arrival i in London, he received ſome diftingaiſhed =D 
civilities from the diſſenters, and did duty at one of their 
congregations at Highgate, until he had prepared a pa 
of education which he meant to carry into practice. | 
While at Highgate, he preached a courſe of Sermons 
on Religious Hypocriſy,” which he publiſhed in two vo- 
w—_— 8vo. In 1 770, he wrote a poignant © Letter to 
| Mr. Garrick, 


— 


# 


Glouceſter, 


When a reſpe&table hay: of 15 chiefly diſſenters,” 
met at the Feathers tavern, fo petition for relief in the 
ſubſeription to the thirty-nine articles. Mr. Williams was 


MR. WILLIAMS. N 


Mr. Garrick, on bis conduct and talents a as manager 4 
performer; this was followed by a work called © the. 
Philoſopher,” conſiſting of three polemicat converſations; | 
with dedications to Lord Mansfield. and the biſhop of £ 


applied to, and at their ſolicitation, drew up ſome © Eſſays 
on Public Worſhip, Patriotiſm, and Proje&s of Reforma- 


tion; which were printed and publiſhed, but are ſaid to 
contain ſentiments approximating more towards deiſm than 
His employers wiſhed. An appendix was added afterwards, 
| which is peculiarly ſevere on the condu& of the diſſenters, 
with whom he afterwards broke off all connection. 

About the year 1773, he brought forward his plan of 
education, founded on the outline given by Commenius, 


when he was invited here, to reform the Engfiſh ſchools ; 5 
and whoſe deſign was fruſtrated by the civil wars. 24 
Williams diſtinguiſhed himſelf, on this occaſion, 

ſuch a manner, that although he was a ſtranger i in 1 
1 neighbourhood, and his religious tenets lay under ſome 
imputation among the orthodox, yet he met with great en- 
The honorarium of his pupils, was high; 
but, notwithſtanding this, their number was conſiderable. | 


couragement. 


He was now in a fair way of making his fortune, and of 
introducing a more rational and eaſy mode of education; 


* 


when, at this critical period, he loſt his wife, a loſs, Wien, | 
notwithſtanding all his philoſophical fortitude, he was un 


able to ſupport : he accordingly fled both from his habita- 
tion and | inſtitution, to take ſhelter in the remote part of 


Derbyſhire, mg for ſome _ he i bes me- 
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While at Chelſea, he publiſhed a Treatiſe on Edveation; 
| in a duodecimo volume; which contains ſome uncommon- 
ly acute and judicious 8 on that ſubject, and diſ- | 
cloſes his ſentiments with reſpect to revealed religion. 
During his reſidence there, the celebrated Dr. Franklin, 
with whom he was intimate, took refuge in his houſe, | 
from the ſtorm he apprehended would follow Mr. Wedder- 
burne's unwarranted attack on him at the council-board ; 
an event which is ſaid to have had more effect towards the 
criſis which ſoon followed, than can. be eaſily imagined. 
And here, we are aſſured it was that the . philoſopher. 
of Penſylvania, concerted with bis friend the plan of 2 
_ deiftical and. philoſophical lecture. This ſcheme was, at 
length, carried into practice; for on his return to Lon - 
don, Mr. Williams opened a ohapef in Margaret - ſtreet, 
Cavendiſh- quare, in which he was ſupported by ſeveral 
perſons of conſequence and fortune, & c. &. The eom- 
plexion of his diſcourſes, was, however, neither reliſh- 
ed by churchmen nor diſſenters; accordingly, although 
many went to hear pong few enrolled their names as mem- 
bers. 
While officiating in this capacity, he publiſhed the 
Inauguration Sermon, two volumes of Lectures on the 
| Univerſal Principles of Religion and Morality, and a Li- 
turgy for the Chapel. Notwithſtanding a variety of obſta- 
cles, he continued his labours, during a period of nearly 
four years; but as the ſubſcribers did not increaſe, he re- 
moved to a private room, where he delivered his opinions 
before thoſe who ſupported the inſtitution. His ſociety was, 
indeed, ſmall; but it was as reſpeQable as any in England. 
Mr. Williams's other publications conſiſt of a pamphlet 
on * The nature and Extent of Intellectual Liberty ;” A 
| Plan of Cy on Conſtitutional + Principles,“ a tract 


Wr itten 
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whitha at the "RE of the riots in Laddhd Ie on 
5 Libert: y ;*-occalioned by the county meetings and 
— allociations, in 17823 Lectures on Political Prineiples,” 
and © Lectures on Education; and, a * Hiltoty , of 
| Monmouthſhire,” in ons: volume, 4to. © © 

Several anonymous works have been attributed | to Mr. 
Wilftams, ſuch as * Royal Recollectionis - but it is ſo i in- 
Akitel; 5 denez th his abilities, that no one of bis friends can 
allow it to his, The © Leſſons to a Young Prince,” 
" and * An Are for profeſſing the Religion of Nature i in 
the eighteenth Century,” may poſſibly have come from 
his pen, and they are not unworthy of it. Some of the 
above works, which muſt be allowed to poſſeſs : a large ſhare 


of intfinfic merit, ſhew that Mr. W. had early turned bis- 


thoughts to political enquiries; and this important branch 
ol knowledge i is ſaid to have been firſt ſuggeſted to his mind 
in conſequence of his aſſi {lance having been called for, in 
ſome parliamentary tranſactions. | 
His religious and political opinions at length connected 
him intimately with the popular party in this country, and 
his celebrity recommended him to the notice of the Giron- 


diſis in France, who invited him over to aſſiſt them in the — 


formation of the / conſtitution, He was ' intimately ac- 

quainted with Priſfor® while in England; ; and this; journey, 

which introduced him to the friendſhip of all the great po- 

Iitical leaders of the day, was not unaccompanied with 

ſome perfonal danger: for, as he recommended merey to 

my king, the Jacobins branded him with, the title of roy- 
oy 55 | \ aliſt, 


Briſſot Fr invade! este i re Williams 15 e of 
the writings of the latter. On. his return to his native country, amidſt. 
the turmoils of one of the moſt wonderful revolutions that ever agitated 
mankind, he conſulted Mr. W. as his oracle, and was forewarned by 
him of his dinger. Had he followed his advice, the preſent ſituation of 
Fabse, * indeed, is might have been more auſpicious! | 
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aliſt, 1 he was aQually | denounced as ſuch j in their clubs - 
Mr. Williams ſaw ſo clearly the deſigns of this faction, and 
was ſo certain of the reſult, that he foretold to their oppo- 


nents, when he parted with them, that, if they did not 


deſtroy the N the Jacobins would ſoon Ker 
themT!. x 
Soon . after his return, A very — inſtance of 
the offence he had given to a certain quarter occurred. He 
had been engaged by Mr..Bowyer,. of Pall Mall, to write 
the Hiſtory. of England, from the Revolution to the. pre- oo 
ſent time; this was deſigned as a continuation of 1 


and was to be ornamented with ſuperb plates. The firſt 


artiſts in the kingdom were employed on the occaſion, and 
Mr. Williams's name was announced in the proſpectus, 
evidently written by, himſelf. But this engagement with 
the public was broken, after the intended author had made 
every neceſſary arrangement incident to ſo grand an under- 
taking. In ſhort, he was informed by Mr. Bowyer, that 
his ſervices muſ? be diſpenſed with, in conſequence of cer- 
tain intimations of the diſpleaſure of a great perſonage! 
Mr. Bowyer, however, found that a compromiſe was ne- _ 
ceſſary to pretec᷑ him from a ſuit in chancery,* - 

We have now detailed ſome of the events, by wh 
the life of this extraordinary man has been marked. What 
his employment ay - be at Feen, is not eee 

8 eee, 


the celebrated Madame Roland ſpeaks bighly of 47 talents 
Wilms, in many Parts of her very animated we 

Paine, ſays ſhe,** is 5 — calculated to produce a revolution, than 
« to aſſiſt in the formation of a conſtitution. He ſeizes, he eſtabliſhes, 
« thoſe grand principles, the expoſition of which ſtrikes every one at firſt 


« fight, raviſhes a club, and uces enthuſiaſm at a tavern ; but for the 

« cool diſcuſſion of a the connected labours of the legiſlator, 

« I conſider | \ 4 
Dau Wixxz ans, \ 1 


« as infinitely more 
60 Williams, although, like him, ereated a Waben citizeny was not no- 
minated to the convention, * be would have proved 2 


/ 


— 


FP : {+448 
> * 


e but he Aill continues to o diftinguith himſelf by 10 

laudable exertions in ſupport of a moſt uſeful inſtitution, 
„The Literary Fund,“ of which heis ſaid to be the found- | 
er; and js ſuppoſed to be occupied during the ſeſſion, by f 


parliamentary ſtudents. 
Againſt ſo bold, ſo manly, and ſo able an advocate in be- 


half of civil and religious liberty, much malignity has _ 


caſionally been diſplayed; to deprecate ſuch malignity, or 


defend him from the attacks of the enemies of ſuch prin- 


ciples, would be ſuperfluous, becauſe it would be unneceſ- 
ſary. We leave the friend of Franklin, and Roland, to 


defend himſelf, whenever an aſſailant ſhall appear worthy 


of oe a conteſt. 


*. 
44 wh 
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GILBERT WAKEFIELD, B. A. 


THIS gentleman boaſts a name well known in the an- 


nals of olaſſical literature; and it is alſo intimately con- 


nected with the queſtions that have lately agitated the 
minds of the THINKING part of the community, on the 
ſubje& of religion; nor has it been without celebrity i in 
the field of political controverſy. Reſpecting ſuch a per- 
ſon, the opinions of his fellow-citizens will be as various, 
perhaps, as their principles.” Our judgment, too often, 
Cameleon - lite, borrows its deciſions from the hue of party; 
and, unfortunately, we are never leſs candid, than when 
political and religious enmities warp around, and pervert. 
the mind from 1 its natural bias towards juſtice. OE 

| > Bean, SMS | An 
more uſeſul. But the government invited him to Paris, WIA he paſ- 
« ſed ſome months, and converſed often with the principal deputies, * 


A ſage thinker, a real friend to mankind, he appeared to me to com- 


« bine th-ir modes of happineſs, as well as Paine deſcribed thoſe evils 
* that conſtituted their miſery.” 
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An outline of Mr. Wakefield's be uy already been lai 
before the public by himſelf, and from it we learn, that 
he was introduced into this planet on February 22d, 1756 
in the parſonage-houſe of St. Nicholas, i in Nattingham, of 
which church his father was then rector. It appears that 
His paternal grandmother elaimed her deſcent both from 
| the Ruſſell family, the illuſtrious head of which, in the 
reign of the ſecond Charles, bled for the.cauſe of freedom; 
and that great lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, the latter part of 
5 whoſe life was devoted to the liberties of his country. With 
ſuch progenitors, added to a ſpirit of liberal enquiry, it is 
but little wonder that he ſhould dare to thiok for himſelf, 

and become a ſtickler for the popular cauſe! 


On his origin, however, Mr. W. does not ſeem to plums 
Birnſelf: * | 


cc Malo pater tibi 6 refer . tu ſis 

« Facidz ſimilis, Vulcaniaque arma capeſſas; 

« Therſitæ ſimilem quam te producat Achilles.” 
« Give me Therſites? ſon, who bravely wiclds 


SS © £V 


„ Vulcanian armour in embattled fields, | 
Before Therſites of Achilles? line; 


1 Trey Ne re 5 ww, 

From his carlieſt hea, hs fubjoat of Sis memoirs 
appears to have evineed a diſpoſition of mind uncommonly 
grave and ſerious. Ia addition to this, he diſplayed an 
_ ardent thirſt for, knowledge, ſeldom equalled, perhaps 
never ſurpaſſed in any kuman boſom ;; and what is Tay 
wonderful, it has always continued unimpaired to this 
hour. At the age of three years and three months, when 
© he went to the ſchool of an ancient female, ſtill in exiſt- 
55 % Memoirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakeßeld, B. A. b K vol. 8vo.. 
120. | 5 . | 


* 


N 
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* 


3 bs could f pell the lorized words, repeat bis eh 


without heſitation, and read the goſpels with fluency, ng 
for this early proficieney, he was indebted to the attention 
of a kind mother. During the following: Whitſuntide 


holidays, and at Chriſtmas in the ſame year, he diſplayed 0 


memory equally precocious, FF 
When he had attained his ſeyenth 2 was initiated 
in the Latin language, at the free-ſchool of Nottingham, 


under the Rev. Dr. Samuel Beardmore, afterwards maſter 


of the Charter- houſe; but to this reſpectable ſcholar and 
gentleman, whom he charaQteriſes © as an acrimonigus 


divine,“ he diſavows any obligations whatever, and, after 


a lapſe of thirty years, he ſill recollects his threats. 
At the age of nine he was removed to Wilford, near 


Nottingham, then under the direction of a preceptor of 


different character, a man of unparalleled ſimplicity of 
manners; he erred, however, in being“ righteous over- 
much,” for he ſubjeQed the pupils to a rigorous confine- 


ment of no leſs than thirteen hours daily : with the inter- 


miſſion of only one hundred and twenty minutes, for 
breakfaſt and dinner. This practice is unfavourable to 
health, and militates againſt the ſalutary maxim bo the 


Roman t ; | 4 7 


cc Ft puer es; nec te quicquam; niſi ludere, A 
« Lude ; decent annos mollia regna tuos.“ 


. . 
\ 


On the elder Mr. Wakefield's promotion to the vicarage 


of Kingſton, he was removed from reſtraints too irkſome, ; 


even for a boy of his application, and placed under his 


father's curate. There, again, he was unfortunate, for 
his new preceptor proved to be one of thoſe © « Pedagogical 
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Jehus,” ſatiriſed by a great Engliſh divine; and, indeed, 


Ki is not a little remarkable, when the importance of the 
ſubject is conſidered, how few are qualified for the taſk of 
inſtruction, and how * parents in general are, ref peci-⸗ 
ing the choice of thoſe who are to form the infant minds of 

| their offspring. 


At the age of 0 Mr. Wakefield, at Wu, 


. Wund in the perſon of the Rev. Richard Wooddeſon, 


father of the preſent Vinerian profeſſor, a preceptor better | 


ſuited to his taſte, "at leaſt ſo far as diſcipline was concern- 


ed. His academy ſeemed a kind of hat-bed for ſeedling 
authors; Meſſrs. Stevens, Keate, Gibbon, Hayley, and Bus 


Baron Maſeres, being all nurtured there; yet he himſelf, 


hardly ever publiſhed any thing, and his ſtore of atinity 
does not appear to have been great; but he polleſſed 7 
benignant temper, and although armed with a ferula to to 
| the full as awful as the ape of a deſpot, his was a gen- 


tle reign. 
Alfter taſting the ſtreams of Greek and Roman literature 
at their fountain head, his parents began to think of ſend- 


ing him to the univerſity, on which a ſtudentcy in Chriſt- | 


church, Oxford, was offered him; this he luckily eſcaped, 
in conſequence of his father's predilection for his own col- 
lege ; and it ſtill ſeems to afford a ſubje& of exultation to 


_. the ſon, even in his riper years: as orthodox theology, 
high church politics, and paſſive obedience to the powers 
that be, fit enthroned,” according to him, in | a ſeminary, 


"once © nutrix heroum,” the venerable nurſe of Somers, 
Hales, Selden, Chillingworth, and Locke. | 

At length he obtained a ſcholarſhip | in Jeſus College, 

| Cambridge ; and it ſo ng nr that be exatly ſuited 

| the 


\ 


* See the diſcourſe on «c Education,” (in his printed: ſermons, 6 vol. 
8vo.) by Dr. Robert South, public orator of the univerbty of Oxford, 
prebendary of Weſtminſter, &c. &c. an able man, and a great me» 
ſerver, but who could not get a biſhoprick ! 
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„ 


botention of 6 founder, who preferred 40 the ſon of a live 1 


ing clergyman, born at Nottingham,” both of which con- 


ditions, as may have been - obſerved, \bappened to be 


united in him, 


As ſoon as he was ſettled at the univerſity, Mr. W. 8 
reſumed his claſſical ſtudies, which had ſuffered a long 


ſuſpenſion, in conſequence of a putrid ſore throat and 
feyer, followed by a 
pb (ot leQures i in algebra and logic, were, however, pars 
ticularly odious to him. So enamoured was he of claſſic 
ground, that it was long before he could prevail upon him- 


ſelf to approach the leis inviting regions of ſcience and 


_ Philoſophy. At laſt, however, he overcame his prejudices, 
and actually opened Euclid, © The old Carpenter,” as he 
was jocularly termed by a young man, who, like, himſelf, 
had become a mathematician by compulfion. 
During a five years continuance at Cambridge, he roſe by 
five o'clock in the morning, during both winter and ſum- 
mer; but notwithſtandiag this, which implies a ſevere 
attention to ſtudy, he was fond of ſociety at his meals, 


In the third year of his reſidence, he became a candidate | 
for Dr. Browne's three medals, and accordimgly produced 


a couple of odes in Greek and Latin, and alſo a pair of 
Epigrams; the firſt and laſt -£xerciſes, according 10 his 
| own opinion, were unworthy of the reward, but he thought 
he was hardly uſed reſpecting the Horatian ode; and had 
not the ſon of Dr. Cooke, then provoſt of King s, been 
claimant at the ſame time, it is highly probable, that * 
would have ſucceedetd. 
His academical ſtudies had hitherto refuſed kiſars for 
theological enquiries; a branch of learning, which his 


native ſeriouſneſs of diſpoſition, and his ſpirit of enquiry 


rendered peculiarly n At laſt, during the long 


' vacation of ſeveral months. The 


vacation | 
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vacation of 1775, he began to cultivate Hebrew, without | 
the aid of which, he deemed an acquaintance with | the 
text of the new teſtament impoſſible. ; 3 

On January 16th, 1776, he took | his degree FI B. A. | 
with ſeventy-four other candiates for academical honours ; . 
and, on this occaſion, he was nominated to the ſecond 
poſt. Soon after this, (April 16th,) he was elected fellow ; N 
and, in the -courſe of the ſame year, he printed at the 
univerſity-preſs, a ſmall collection of latin poems, with a 
few notes on Horace, by way of appendix, 

In 1777, he obtained the ſecond, of the four yearly | 
prizes, preſented by the members for the univerſity, . - 
1778, he faiſhed an exerciſe, at inns, &c. during a jour- 
ney, which he had begun at college; this he truſted to 
the fidelity of a croſs-country waggoner, and firſt learned 
his ſucceſs through the medium of a London newſpaper | 
| He thus appears to have been ſecand wrangler, ſecond 
- medaliſt, and the ſecond | in the bachelor's Log: for both 
years. 

On the 22d of March, I 758, he was ee a deacon” 
by Dr. Hinchliffe, biſhop of Peterborough, in the chapel 
of Trinity college, at the age of twenty-two years and 
one month. It would appear, that previouſly to this peri- 
| od, the ſtudent had enquired into the nature and tendency 
of ſubſcription, having ſince regarded his acquieſcence, in 
this point, as the moſt qiſengenuous act of his whole life; 
and ſtigmatiſed ſome of the articles, as ** vnſufferably | 
* ſtupid, een the ſottiſbnefs of even Hottentot as | 
nity.” | 

On April 14th, Mr. W.. left the upiverlity for the 
curacy of Stockport, in Cheſhire. 

He did not, however, remain long here, for we bnd 
- him, one ner n his brother at Richmond, decidedly 

averſe 
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* to ihe rene wal of ſubſcriptian, and embaraſſes 1 


the idea of eccleſiaſtical functions. Ne 
| Tt is not a little remarkable, that Mr. w ſeems, on this 


occaſion, to have been nearly in the ſane | | dilemma, in 
which a member of the very ſame univerſity,” End aſſuredly | 


the > greateſt genius of his age, found himſelf about a cen- 
tury and a half before ; for Mi 

without any ſeruple on the occaſion, to a correſpondent who 
wiſhed him to take orders, * to which,” ſays he, © by the 
intention of my parents, and my friends I was deſtined of 
a child, and in mine own reſolutions, till coming to ſome 
maturity of years, and perceiying what tyranny had invaded 
the church, that he who would take orders, muſt ſubſcribe 


ſlave, and take an oath withall, which, unleſs he, took, 
with a conſcience that could retch, he muſt either ſtrait per- | 


jure or ſplit his faith; I thought it better to prefer a blame- 
lefs ſilence before the office of ſpeaking, bought ang begun 
with ſervitude and forſwearing®*.” 

Every conſcientious reſolution, more eſpecially when in 
evident oppoſition to ſelf-intereſt, £ avours of magnanimity z 
and ſuch was actually the caſe in both inſtances. Shut out 
from church preferment by principle, Mr. W. bethought 
himſelf of a leſs lucrative ſituation, and accordingly applied 


for Breewood-ſchool, in Staffordſhire, which he moſt pro- | 


bably would have ebtajned, had it not been, that, even in 


this inſtitution, ſubſcription was actually neceſſary, as if 
education were, indiſſolubly connected with the eſtabliſhed 


faith! 
Soon after this diſappointment, he acgepted a curacy at 
Liverpool; and having here Fes the creed of his fore- 
fathers 


* « Reaſon of Church Government, B. I. p. la; 1641, in 4to? 


1 alſo the Hollis edition of Milton's praſe works, page 6. 


*% 


ilton thus expreſſes himſelf, 
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Fattiers | to the quick, his reſolution! of kane? bimfelf 


altogether from the church, became daily ſtrengthened ; 


2 notwithſtanding this, he continued to preach a little lon- 
ger, and his diſcourſes ſcem | to have had ſuch an effect, 5 


even in that place, that one merchant (wonderful to tell!) 


was actually perſuaded, at the interceſſion of his wife, to 
ſell his ſhare in a privateer, Would to God, that he 
could have prevailed on the people of this. ſecond Nineyeh 

to have relinquiſhed their traffic in human blood EE ; 
On March 23d, 1779, he vacated his fellowſhip, by 


marriage. About the ſame time, he exchang- 
ed the curacy of St. Peter's for that of St. Paul's, 


where he had more leiſure for his ſtudies; from 3 
humble attempt to eſtabliſh a day-ſchool, he was diverted - 
by an offer of the tutorſhip of the claſſical department at 


Warrington- .academy, in Lancaſhire, whither he remov- 


_ edin Auguſt, 1779. In this ſeminary, where he ſeems 


to have lived in great cordiality with his colleagues, he 
commenced his theological career, as an author, by a new 


tranſlation of © the firſt Epiſtle | of Paul to the Theſlalo; 55 
nians, which appeared i in 1781, . A few months after he 


publiſhed his *f Eſſay on Inſpiration,” on which ſubject, 
he ſeems to agree with Dr. Geddes, the tranſlator of the 


Bible ; then his treatiſe on ** Baptiſm,” begun and com- 
2 pleted i in nine days. Next year, his « New Tianflation 


of St. Matthew,” with notes, &c. made its appearance; 


and this was finiſhed within the compaſs of a few weeks. j 


la addition to theſe labours, he cultivated his acquain- 
tance with the original Hebrew text of the old Teſtament 


Jearned the Syriac and the Chaldee, acquired the Samari- 
tan character, read the Pentateuch therein, and the Syro- 
Chaldaic VO of it ; to theſe were added the Ethiopic, 


Arabic, 


4 * 
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Arabic, and Perſic; laſtly, he obtained a facility in the 
Coptic verſion of the New Teſtament, and made ſome im- 
provements in the lexicon and grammar of that language. 
When to all this are added the daily avocations of a teach- 
er, he muſt be allowed' to have Es more than Her- 
culean Denn 4.7 ct | 
On the diſſolution of the 8 e à re- 
moval took place in the autumn of 1783, to Bramcote, 
within fqur miles of Nottingham, where Mr. W. endea- 
voured, but in vain, to procure a few reſpectable pupils. 
| In this rural retreat, he publiſhed the firſt volume of An 
Enquiry into the Opinions of the Chriſtian Writers of the ; 
three firſt Centuries, concerning the Perſon of Jeſus Chriſt; Z 
but notwithſtanding the commendation of many excellent 


.. Judges, he was not encouraged vy the . to n 
with the continuation. 8 


y* 


In May, 1784, we find him- a e time 1 at 
Richmond, advertiſing for pupils, and renewing his appli- 
_ catiqns fo his friends. At Michaelmas, we again hear of 
him in his natjve town of Nottingham, and there he had 
three or four pupils under his care for ſeveral years, on ve- 
ry handſome terms ; and about this time, he was elected 
an honorary member of the Philoſophical Society of Man- 
cheſter, in conſequence of bis 9 Eſſay on the Origin + of 
Alphabetical Characters.“ 
In 1786, he was ſeized with a pain in his left thoulder, 
and remained ill for two years, during which period he 
ſeems to have ſoothed his mind by © Remarks” on Mr. 
Gray's poems, and a new edition of the Georgics of Vir- 
gil, accompanied with criticiſms. In the beginning of 
1788, he attacked Dr. Horſley, whom he deſignates as , 
*© not the leaſt conceited and audacious controverfialiſt of 
ancient or modern days and in the autumn of the ſame 


year, 


348 , WAKEFIELD: 
year, he let off a fly cracker againſt the church, under the 


tile of Four Marks of nN or pm to 


| the Warburtonian Lecture.“ 


The year 1789 uſhered in his Remarks on the Inbox 


nal Evidenoe of the Chriftian Religion ;” and alfo the firſt 
part of Silva Critica;“ the latter, which is from the 

Cambridge preſs, was publiſhed with a view to vnite theo- 
logical with claſſical learning, and to illuſtrate the ſorip · 


tures by light borrowed from the * of Greece 1955 | 


Rome. 

On the 5 of the new N at Wade 
Mr. W. was deemed a proper perſon to fill the office of 
clafical inſtructor; and he was at length appointed to 
this ſation, in July, 1 790. His connexion, however, 


with the inſtitution, was diſſolved at the end of eleven 
months, having retired in June, 1791 the ſeminary did 


not long ſurvive the loſs. 

Towards the latter end of bins: year, 8 his 
& New . Tranſlation of the Teſtament, with Notes, in 
three Volume, 8 vo.; in a few weeks after, he publiſhed 


his pamphlet on Religious Worſhip;” and in March, 


1792, he favoured the world with ** Memoirs of his « own 
C 

After a pretty canfiderable interval, in 1794, N f 
The Spirit of Chriſtianity compared with the Spirit of 
the Times in Great Britain z” this is a politico-religious 


pamphlet, in which the author, with a manly freedom, 
enquires how far the public meaſures of the government, 


in the origin and continuance of the preſent war, are con- 
genial to the precepts and the ſpirit of the goſpel. Much 
about the ſame time, appeared the firſt yolume of a new 
edition of The Works of Alexander Pope, Eſq; with 


' Remarks and Illuſtrations. On this occaſion, notwi h- 
5 | Randing 


landing his taſte for the poets of antiquity, Wee 
that Pope ſometimes tranſcends even the original, parti- 


cularly i in the following four lines in his tranſlation of he 
mer, deſcribing the buckler of Achilles: 


Thus che broad (eld complete the artiſt e f 
« With his laſt hand, and pour'd the ocean a : 
In ſiving filver ſeemꝰd the waves to roll, ; 
« And beat the buckler's verge, and bound the whole r 


6 This! is truly poetry to the life added he: 


un. WAKEFIELD». 


8 


. « Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 


The ſame year alſo beheld * An Examination of the 
Age of Reaſon,” in which, although Mr. W. bokdly and. 
ably defended chriſtianity, yet by conceding ſuch parts of 
the ſyſtem as were -unſupportable by ſound reaſon, and 


more eſpecially by conſidering national churches not only ; 


* 2s hay and ſtraw, which might be removed without oy 
difficulty or confuſion,” from the fabric of religion,” 
as an * incruſtation which has enveloped, by rr 
concretion, the diamond of chriſtianity,” he gave offence” 
rather than ſatisfaction to the eftabliſhed clergy, who did 
not chooſe that even their faith ſhould be defended ãt 
the expence of their tythes. This was ſoon followed by 
Remarks on the general Orders of the Duke of York,” 
in which, although the author ſtill contends againſt the juſ- 
tice of the war, he is yet candid enough to allow the con- 
duct of his Royal Highneſs, on tune occaſion, to have 
been great and magnanimous. 

In 1795, appeared a ſmall volume of 4 poetical 6 
lations from the Ancients,” and alſo * A Reply to Thomas 


Paine's ſecond Part of the Age of Reaſon,” in which the 


n of Mr. W. while they allowed his talents, la- 
25 3 mented 
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mented iat he did not defend chriſtianity with. more of 3 


its genuine ſpirit. The author hithſelf diſſented from the 


diſſenters—and why could he got 9 897 another man 0: 


diſſent from him? 


Perſevering with unabated ardor in, his career, in 1 2566; 
came forth his © Reply to the Letter of Edmund Burke, 
Eſq; to a noble Lord ;“ in which he once more. exhibited 
himſelf as 2 Aauntlef champion iti the field of liberty, 
againſt a man whoſe rapturous eloquence had formerly ex- 
cited his warmeſt panegyrics. He alſo publiſhed an 8vo 


volume of © Obſervations on Pape,” in the courſe of the 
fame year. 


A Letter to Neeb | WE, Ech concerning. his Dit. 


ſertation on the War of Troy,” at length appeared; how- 
ever heterodox the author might be in matters of faith, he 


was 2 zealous oppugner of all hereſies from -the received, 0 
claſſioo-orthodoxical opinion. Another letter, on a very+ . 


different ſubject, addreſſed to Mr. Wilberforoe, reſpecting 
his © Practical View of the Prevailing religious Syſtem of 
profeſſed. Chriſtianity, &c,” was publiſhed in 1797. In 
this, he exhibits the flagrant falling off in point of © vital 
chriſtianity?” between the -religioniſt and the er 
the favourer « of war, and the oppoſer of che ſlave trade. 


In a former publication, he had moſt forcibly character- 


ized the ſame gentleman, as a politico-theological ſatyr, 
with one breath cooling the burning anguiſh of the Afri- 
can, and with another in the ſame inſtant blaſting the 
ſpring from the year, by giving his vote to an abandoned 

miniſter, for the extirpation of half the youth of nag 
by the ſword ! 


Early in 1798, appeared 6. A Reply to ſome * of 
the one Landaff*s Addreſs to the People of Great, 


Britain. 1 


2 A Reply tothe Letter of Edmund Burke, Eq; to a noble Lord. 


f 
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Britain.” This pamphlet, veliels exhibits much per ſonal 
reſpect to Dr. Watſon, has become a Pandors's box, and 
produced an infinite. variety of evils; it has been even 
thought to commit the ſafety of the ſtate. Two con- 
victions have already taken place, on the part of two book= 
ſellers, neither; of whom, were the original publiſhers; and, 
it is not a little memorable, that; it appeared, on the oath 
of an unobjectionable witneſs, that one of theſe (a man 
of unimpeachable morals, and moſt reſpectable character) 
was ignorant of the introduction of the pamphlet in queſ- 
tion, into his ſhop, which happened to be brought thither 
on the ſuggeſtion of a ſervant, and was actually removed 
by the maſter, on hearing that it had been ee th 
lousF, ls En 
It is but juſtice, Poe to 98 that Mr. Wake-. 
field came forward, on the proſecution of the original pub-, 
liner: and manfully offered to immolate himſelf to the 
reſentment of the law officers of” the crown : _ . 


$49 73 


LO — — in me convertite ferrum, * 
« O! Rutuli ! mea fraus omnis — ite nec auſus, - 
« Nee potuit — y * TS 5 _— 12812 1 2 — 


This bgon being denied, he ſoon er addreſſed © _ 4 
Letter to Sir John Scott, on the ſubje& of a late trial in 
Guildhall.“ On that occaſion, either not finding a book- 
ſeller, who would endanger his liberty, or not wiſhing to 
bring any perſon but himſelf into jeopardy, the pamph- 
let was advertiſed to be ſold at his own houſe. In this pub- 
lication he complains, in language which bas given great 
en that eee had We 2 the ſword 


„E e of -- 

; 

* The writer of this memoir was preſent in court, mi lamented great- 
ly, that Mr. Erſkine did not make his chief ſtand on the grand diſtinction 
between the agency of a ſervant, civiliter and criminaliter, as the princi- 


pal is implicated only i in the firſt, and not in the ſecond Jaftanoe, which 
includes libels. 


$ Mr, Cuthell 


iim jodge. 


352 n "coal waxerters: 


_ of thelaw — ſevetity; and in wy « to an Extras 
jadieial opinion from the-bench, hee ſets tlie ſaying of an 
Athenian heyfes, hh pra to the Pitiiba of a a A eh 


14 * * 


* 


Anden 2 threars 15 e 3 bttefediir in ben 


5 


troverſy with a Dt. , 80040 the 7 in dd 
Bath- fields. Certainly the ſpitkt of our taws. diſclaims eve- 
Ty ideaof tortiife; in reſpect to aff perfods, and elols i im- 
priſonment in regard! to political offenders i in particular. | 
Indeed, the latter, during the reigh of Charles 1. became 


the fubject ofvfiqulcy and complaint, ac was at length te. 


dreſſed. In other days, the rumours that have. gone forth, 
cbncerning this newly. invented mode of dureſs, would long, | 


ere this, have become 24 ſubje& of parliamentary iweſtigati⸗ 


on and it is to be hoped, that even the preſent a age is not o 
degenerate, if a teal grievance ſhould be found to exiſt, as. 


to permit our mild, humane, anger int ode res per- 


verted with imp unit. 


Mr. Wakefield ar preſent Tefi 98s . n with his 


amiable family, conſiſting of a wife, formerly Miſs Watſon 
(niece to his quondam reQor), four ſons and two daughters. | 
In perſon, he is about the middle ſize; and there is an air” 


of primitive ſimplicity i in his countetiance and ſomeu hat of. 
an apoſtolic caſt about his face, ariſing, perhaps, in ſome de- 
gree, from his high and poliſhed forehead, and the baldneſs 
of his front and temples. 
In converſation he is remarkably wild and te, and 
his manners are pleaſing. His memory is ſo uncommon- 
ly tenacious, that it can retain minute fats, and even 
| dates, ; 


7959 ito b tust ben bee wil ue ese s ga- 


166 
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Pen aſter'a conſiderable. lapſe of time. | No man is more 
beloved and reſpected by à very extenſive circle of ac- 
quaintance. His perſonal activity is equal to that of his 
rn . - His habits are ſtrictiy domeſtic and litera- 
ry. He is à pattern of abſtemiouſneſs, and ſhares in its 
happy reſults,. never partaking of ſtrong liquors; and 
from a laudable principle of humanity, totally. abſtaining 
from the. uſe of animal food. Mr. W. muſt, even by his 
enemies if they know him perſonally, be pronounced to. be 
a man whoſe conduct is ſolely actuated by principle, an 
ati inflexible love of victye. He may err, but his fauſts 
are not the depravity of his heart—they can only reſult 
from too ardent an imagination, err from the miſtakes of 


e "ey 16107 1-14 pc. Og7 


MR. OPIE. 
- NEITHER the parents, nor the abut nor the "Il 
tune of this eminent artiſt, would have conferred on him | 
any diſtinction in ſociety, and like the Engliſh paiuters of 
the laſt century, he might have worked at ſo much by the 
ſquare yard, had not nature conferred on him a portion of 
genius that ſoon diſtinguiſhed him from the vulgar herd. 

" Seemingly doomed, by inevitable circumſtances, to work. 
at the bottom of a ſaw-pit, or on the roof of a houſe, juſt _ 
as the avocations of a country carpenter required, he yet. 
found means to emerge from that ſituation, and to move in 
a reſpectable ſphere in life. The late George Anderſon, 
A. M. and accountant-general to the Board of Control, con- 
trived by chalking a few mathematical figures on the door 
of his brother's barn, in which he threſhed, to engage the 

A a | attention 
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attention of a benevolent” patron, - and to extricate him- 


ſelf from his mental bondage. 

A ſimilar accident diſcovered the bent of John Opie 85 
mind, and a painted board effected for him what a chalked 
gate -had-dorie for his acquaintance, as Dr. Wolcott, who: 
had himſelf a tafle for drawing, and lived in the neighbour-' 


hood, happened to ſee, and was pleaſed with the labours of 
the 1 boy; * whom 81 Ae exclaimed : 


*. Nox SINE Diss ANIMOSUS PUER p 


— 


? He acebtdibgly todk him under his pwiectzen, cultivated* 


his talents, pointed his" efforts, and taught him to aſpire to- 


fame and fortune The maſter, with an aptitude border- 
ing on the romantic, had transformed himſelf from a ſurge- 
on to a clergyman, and he now, with almoſt unexampled 
goodneſs, metamorphoſed the 7 es of a carpenter 
into an hiſtorical painter. WEE | 
After ſome previous inſtruction, the popil repaired to 
Exeter; where he began to earn a livelihood by his pencil, 
He then changed his place of abode, from a provincial city. 
to the capital, and ſucceſſively removed from a little court 
in the neighbourhood of Leioeſter- fields, firſt to Great 


Queen: ſtreet, and then to the politer air, and more faſhion- 


able ſituation, of Berners-ſtreet. He had been four or five. 


years in the metropolis, however, before he began to exhi- 


bit, at it was not until 1786, that any of his Wand * 


peeared at Somerſet- houſe. N 


From chat moment wealth and reputation ſeemed to at- 
tend 


21 1 been improperly ſuggelted by the writer of the account of Dr. 
Wolcott, while mentioning the unfortunate coolnefs that took place, ſome 
cenſure was due to Mr. Opie; but we learn that no ſuch thing was meant, 
either to be inſinuated, or allerted; and if it had been, that it was quite- 
wadelſerved; | 


LORD ROKE T. ' ia 


tend his efforts ; ; he firſt was nominated an academician | | | 


ele&, then a member of the Royal Academy, and what 
was infinitely more profitable, became a faſhionable. , 
painter,” For the Shakſpeare gallery he executed ſeveral | 


pictures, and is generally alloyedt to excel in hiſtorical com- 


poſitions. 


His beggars, old m men, and . are admirable. The 


portrait of Mrs. Wolſtoncraft, painted by him, excelled 


in veriſimilitude; but his characteriſtical excellence conſiſts 
in ſtrength; and Reynolds himſelf, although he is praiſed 
for having transferred the ſoul into the countenance, could 


never give, perhaps, ſo bold and ſpirited a likeneſs of the g 


male head, as Opie. 


This artiſt has been twice married. His firſt match was 
unpropitious, and did not add much to his felicity; > his ſe- 


cond wife (late Miſs Alderſon, of Norwich) is a moſt ac- 
compliſhed, and no leſs beautiful woman; and we truſt that 


the union of painting and literature will contribute to the 


mutual happineſs of the parties. 


LORD ROKEBY. ; 
(W th a | Prefatory Diſſertation on Beards. ) 


THE human beard, at preſent deemed an unſeemly ex- | 
creſcence, was conſidered by all the nations of antiquity as 


one of the greateſt ornaments of the perſon ;, and gods, 
as well as mortals, were ſuppoſed to be decorated with this 
emblem of wiſdom and virility. That of Aaron is de- 
ſoribed as flowing to his girdle, and the ambaſſadors of 


Dowd, after having received the nearly indelible affront of 
Aa 2 | Wea being 
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by 


bellt "Paved, ers nde remain at « ditance from! the ' 
3 capital, until their beards had grown to the proper length. 
in many of the eaſtern countries this is ſtill conſidered as 
neceſſary, and even a beautiful appendage ; and while the 
Turks carefully cover with their turbans, the hair that q 
grows. on their heads, they preſerve, eomb, perfume, and a 
; offentatiouſly play, that which ow” from dhe | 


chin. 


Tbe northern nations ſeem alfs to have evinced a great | 


veneratibn for their beards, and it is not yet much above a 
century ſince theſe. have fallen into obloquy and diſuſe 
even in this country : they are, however, {till retained by 
the ſerfs in Ruſſia. = Poland, and by the boore i in Nor- 
Way. | 
In our own inan, ths upper lips and chins of the north- ' 
ern barons 1 in the train of the Conqueror, exhibited a ſmall 
# portion of beard, and the Saxo-Britons, who oppoſed 
them, had theirs fill Better ornamented. After the i Intro"; 
duction of linen, which was but little known in this con- 
tey before the conqueſt, beards ſeem to have diſappeared 
by degrees, as if comporting only with the frowzy covering 
of a flannel ſhirt, We ſtill, however, find veſtiges of them 
even in more modern periods. That of James J. appears 
to have been broad and buſny. During the civil wars, 
Charles L. is both painted and deſcribed as wearing a nar- 


8 rou- pointed beard appended to the lower part of his chin, 


and muſtachios on the upper lip ; the great Algernon Syd- 


ney appears in the plate engraved by Baſire, from a draw ĩng 


of Cipriani, prefixed to the Hollis? edition of his works, 
to hnave worn muſtactior t only'; ; "bo motor: the ee 


! | * wan 


| oy * 


T The celebrated Sir William Temp 1 — * | 


riod, is painted by dir Peter 1 88 With 


FS 
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£ans of that day ſeem 1 to have nurſed their beards in pro- 


portion as they polled their heads. 


Both the French and Auſtrians appear of late ro Habe 


conſidered whiſkers as an appendage to the military dez, 
and from the inroads they 12 

on the human face, it bids fair to be ſoon nearly + as much 

ſhaded by them as'it was formerly by the beardss. 

Theſe preliminary remarks will not appear totally HH. 


placed, perhaps, to ſuch as are acquainted with the perſon 


of the noble lord whoſe enen ng here Keren fo the | 


o his perſan ; and he is the only peer, and, perhaps, the 
only gentleman of either Great Britain or Ireland, who | is 


.» 


thus diſtinguithed. 


MaTTHEW ROBINSON, 1 Rokeby « the king- 
dom of Ireland, and alſo a baroner, is deſcended from a 
very old and reſpeQtable family, being a branch of the Ro- 
biaſons of Struan, in Seotland, whence his anceſtors emi- 
grated about one hundred and fifty years ſince, and ſettled 
in Kent; they ſoon after acquired ſome lands in the north 
riding of Yorkſhire, which came to them by an intermar- 


riage with the heireſs of Robert When, of Cundall, in 


the latter end of the laſt century. 


Sir Septimus Robinſon, Kut. father of the preſent peer, 


was gentleman-ufher to George II. He gave his ſon, 


Matthew, a moſt excellent education. but it was, per- 


hape, never ſuſpeQted by the old caurtier that he would be- 
come one of the moſt ſturdy ,patriats of his age, a Whig,” 


according to the real meaning of the word, and as ſuch, an 
aſſertor of the true pringiples of Engliſh liberty, which 


called in William III. and placed the preſent illuſtrious fa- 
ſity on the throne. ane a good lone of claſſical 
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* * 


e lately made in this country, 
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8 | | 3 e him to Cambridge, where he remained for 
| ſeveral years; and he appears to have made conſiderable 
|  _ - _ Progreſs in his ſtudies ; ſor he procured a Slloyfo there, 


1 : 
t 


which he retains to this day. 8 
In 1754, he ſucceeded, on the death of *h father, to his 1 
eſtate in Eaſt Kent, and appears to have lived at his man- 5 
Hon there, with all the eaſy affluence, hoſpitality, and 
ſplendor, that characteriſed the Engliſh gentry of that day, 
when a land-tax at about two ſhillings in the pound, and 
"a trifling malt-tax, conſtituted their only | burdens. During 
-_ _ the winter, part of his time was ſpent in the capital; and 
An the ſummer ſeaſon, he was accuſtomed to paſs. away a 
- month or two at Sandgate caſtle, where he enjoyed a 
charming proſpect of the coaſt of France; while ſea- 
bathing, to which he was much addiQed, was to be had 
_ _.. there in great pet fection. 
In conſequence of his vicinity to > GeV _ a 
b family connexion with that place, he had many opportu- _ 
nities of cultivating an intimacy with the principal inhabi- 
| tants. Being a man of engaging manners, ſhrewd ſenſe, _ 
* 0 Ware fortune, they determined to nominate him 
their repreſentative on the firſt Vacancy. He was accor- 
dingly brought into parliament by them, and he faithfully 
* diſcharged all the important duties annexed to that ſituati- 
on for a long ſeries of years. . \ 4 
We find Mr. Robinſon, during the iel of the Ame- |, 
rican war, one of the moſt ſtrenuous oppugners of a mea- 
| ſure pregnant with gigantic miſchief, and which by the 
enormous enereaſe of our national debt, generated oppreſ- 


five taxes, and became the parent of en misfor- 
tunes 


„ 
{ | AR 


* — until of late, was carefully Pk NS ; his brother, bn FF 
had been originally bred to the ſea, but afterwards became a lawyer, 
— Recorder, and one of the members for that . 


, 4 
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> having been 
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tunes to ourſelves and our poſterity. Not content with 


oppoſing Lord North with his voice in the nate; he 


entered the liſts againſt him with his pen, and publiſhed a 


pamphlet pregnant with ſound ſenſe, manly argument, and 


liberal ſentiment. In fine; it was then looked upon as one 


of the moſt able productions of that day; and it ſtruck the 
author of this narrative, who borrowed- it ſome years 


ſince from one of his relatives, as a kind of Political prophe- 
cy, of the calamities which actually aroſe out of à ſyſtem 
of taxation without e eg and coercion without 


power. 
He lived long enough to fee all his SY ien 


Our legions either withered away in a diſtant country, 


or, if victorious, they only retained in ſubjection ſuch 


| Portions of territory as were covered with ſoldiery, or im- 
mediately adjoined the ſpot on which they - encamped ;— 


all elſe was hoſtile. Conqueſt itſelf became precarious, 
and defeat was inevitably attended with the endleſs variety 


of evils incident. to diſaſter in an enemy's country. At 


length Burgoyne was captured at Saratoga; France de- 
clared herſelf in favour of the inſurgent colonies; Hol» 
land and Spain became our enemies; Cornwallis, who has 
ſince fought under better auſpices in India and Ireland, 


laid down his arms to Rochambeau and Waſhington; and 


a bleeding and exhauſted empire was obliged to accede to 
the humiliating, but on de wi Os 


independence. 
The eſcape of all ths authors of that diſafirous conflict 


| from puniſhment, and the ſpeedy reſtoration of I one of 
them to power, diſguſted many good men of that day; 


and it required, indeed, but little foreſight to preſage the 


* evils with which PE Mr. 
| n 


4 Lord North, in conſequence of the + memorable — 
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Robinſon appears to have entertained theſe, or ſimilat ſen- 
timents, and to have retired from the; ſcene with a degree 


- of virtuous indignation highly appropriate and becoming. 


Wat contributed to this, perhaps, vas his bodily infir- 
- --Mitics.. From bis youth he had been ſubject to many 


ſeyere fits of illneſs, and, in addition to theſe, his hearing 
and his ſight were. conſiderably aff:Qted. In this ſtate of 
body and mind, he deemed it highly improper for him 
any longer to occupy'a ſeat i in parliament, as he could not 
either diſcharge his duties with fidelity to his conſtituents, 
or ſatisfaction to himſelf. Itnpreſſed with this ſentiment, 
he addreſſed a letter to the inhabitants of Canterbury, in 
which he took an affectionate leave of them, and is ſaid to 


bhave mentioned to one of the principal citizens (perhaps 
the late Alderman Barbham, ) ** that they ought to „ A 


vigorous man, as a . ſucceſſor ;— 


%a younger, and 
** one who had ey 
. oppoſe, the tricks of "Fake miniſters! _ 
From this period his hiſtory -becomes that of a private 


gentleman. He reſided conſtantly at Mountmorris, and 


lived equally without oſtentation, and without meanneſs. 
a He planted, improved, and embelliſhed. His houſe was 


open to all reſpectable ſtrangers, and he was much viſited, 
on account of the ſingularity of his manners, and — 
hre wdneſs of his remarks. A great friend to agriculture, 
bis tenants in him experienced a moſſ excellent landlord. 
As for himſelf, he ſeems to have baniſhed the deer from 
his park, as an unprofitable luxury, and to have ſupplied 


o ſee, ears to hear; and n o 


[ 


their place with black cattle and ſheep, of which great | 
numbers are always to be ſeen there. 

It was moſt probably about this time that Mr. eie 
firſt permitted his beard to grow; for it muſt have taken 


many years to attain. the cer angel length which it at 
. ; preſent. 


- a 


| 
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| preſent aſſumes. Ae alſo, addicted bimſelf to many other 


| ſeeming ſingularities 3 and imagining, perhaps, that ſea- 


bathing was good for the diſordetſ he was chiefly afflicted 


with, he built a little hut on the beach near Hythe, about : 


three miles from his. own houſe, in order to enjdy the advan- 


tages reſulting from t. It is moſt likely, h 4 | 
indulged to exceſs in this medicine, for he frequently re- 


. 


5 mained in, the water, until he fainted. 
Finding the diſtance too great, perhaps, ſor him to 
ed tepid by means of the rays of the ſun only; it is imme- 


|  giately adjoining to his houſe, and he has found.prodigious 


; benefit from frequent ablutions, or rather immetſions 
therein. | if Ag" 3 


„ 


+ A diſeaſe of the inteftines. 


$ He was generally accompanied in theſe excurſions by a carri 
and a favourite ſervant, who got up behind when he was tirsd. Mr. 
Robinſon, with his hat under bis arm, procecded ſlowly ſorward, on foot, 
towards 'Hythe, realiſing, as it were, the picture of Gray, ia which 
he paints the venerable figure of one of the Welch poets: 3 


8 ”_ Looſe his beard and hoary hair, +. KS, 


c gtreamꝰ d like a meteor to the troubled. air.” 
„% | % 


If it happened to rain, he would make his attendants get Aue che poſt-. 


« wet, therefore might ſpoil their clothes, and get ill.? | 
The writer of this ſketch, happening to be in the neighbourkood, to- 
wards the latter end of the ſummer of 1796, determined to fee Mr. 
Robinſon, who had then acceded to the tale of Lord Rokeby. On his 
way to Mount-morris, at the ſummit of the hill above Hythe, which 
affords a moſt delightful proſpect, be perceived a fountain ot pure water 
over- running a baſon which had been erected for it by his Lordſhip. He 
was informed that there were many ſuch on the ſame road, and that Lori 
R. was accuſtomed to beſtow a few 'half-erown pieces, plenty of which 
were always kept by bim looſe in a fide-pocket, on any water-drinkers, 
he might happen toeſpy, partaking of his favourite beverage, which he 


Chaiſe, obſerving, “ that they were gaudily dreſſed. and not iaured to 


was fure to recommend with peculiar force and perſuaſion; ; : 
On my approach to the bouſe, I ſtopped during' ſome time, in order 
to examine it. It is a good plain gentle man's ſeat; the grounds were 


"abundantly ſtocked with black cattle, and I could perceive a horſe or 


two, on the ſteps of the principal entrance, © © * 
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On ORober 10th, 1794, he ſucceeded, by the death. 
of his uncle, Richard Robinſon, Biſhop'of Armagh, pri- 
mate of Ireland, and Baron Rokeby of the ſame kingdom, 
to his honours as an Iriſh peer. The patent of creation 
Voss granted to that dignitary, February 26th, 1777, and 

by it the remainder is to veſt in the preſent lord; but, as 
Mr. Robinſon was either angry that his nephew, Mat- 
thew Robinſon, who ſat in the laſt parliament for Bo- 
- rough-bridge, in Yorkſhire, ſhould have been ſo poorly 
- left, after the ſplendid hopes held out to him, or really en- 

tertained objections to titles of all kinds; certain it is, that 

he declined the honorary appellation, and is ſaid to have 
declared, that he could not on any account have accepted 

an Engliſh peerage, meaning thereby, perhaps, that he 
"conſidered the former as merely titular. 


Lord Rokeby is nearly eighty years of age; the upper . | 


part of his body, by aſſuming a curvature, makes him ap- 
pear ſhorter than he would otherwiſe be. There are cer- 
| tain oddities diſcoverable in his dreſs, which. is always 
N | plain, 


After the enquiries, I was carried by a ſervant to a little grove, 
to the right of the avenue, which being entered at a ſmall ſwing-gate, a 
building with a glaſs covering, dipping obliquely towards the ſouth-weſt, 
preſented itſelf, which at firſt ſight appeared to be a green-houſe, 
man who accompagied me opened a little wicket, and, on looking in, 1 
perceived a bath, immediately under the glaſs, with a current of water, 
_ ſupplied from a pond behind. On approaching a door, two handſome 
" ſpamels, with Jong ears, and apparently of King Charles's breed, ap- 
Proached, and like faithful guardians denied us acceſs, until ſoothed into 
ſecurity by the well-known accents of the domeſtie. We then proceed- 
cd, and gently paſling along a wooden floor, ſaw his lordſhip. ſtretched 
on his face at he further end. He had juſt come ont of the water, and 
was &reſſed in an old blue Woollen coat, and pantaloons of the ſame co- 
lour. The upper part of his head was bald, but the hair on his chin, 
' which could not be concealed, even by the ** he had aſſumed, made 
its appearance between his arms on each fide, | 
I immediately retired, and waited at a little diſtance: until he awoke ; 
when ariſing, he opened the door, darted through the, thicket, accom- 
panied by his dogs, and made directly for the kouſe, while ſome work- 
men employed in cutting timber, and whoſe tongues only I had heard be- 
fore, now made the woods reſound again with their axes. © — 


— 


| 
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nov is a great admirer of female beauty. | | 2 


this very hour, has been eminently conſiſtent; it is to 


magic with him !) but the difference of their reſpeQire. f 


plain, py even mean ; his forchead i is bald, 1 in return | 
for this, the underpart of his face is well furniſhed' with 

hair, which, however, gives ſomewhat of a ſqualid ap- 
pearance to his whole perſon®, His food principally con- | 
| fiſts of beef-tea, which is always ready for him on a ſide- 

board; and he is very abſtemious i in reſpect to drink, wa- 

ter being eſteemed by him as ſuperior to all other liquids Wi 
whatever. He abhors fires, and delights much in the en- HI 
joyment of the air, without any other canopy than the 
| heavens ; even in winter his windows are generally open. 
He was much attached to the fair ſex in his youth, and eren 
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In reſpect to politics, his conduct through life, and to 


principles, not men, that he looks up; and he 1 to 
conſider a Stuart, or a Guelph, entitled to our praiſe or our 
| hatred, not on account of their names (for theſe have no | 


— 
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modes of government. 

At the laſt general election, he croſſed the country to 
Loenham, and at the Chequers inn, "at which he halted, was 
ſurrounded by the country people from all the adjoining 
parts, who took him for a Turk! Thence he proceeded to 


' the poll-booth, and gave his vote for his old friend Filmer k 1 
Honeywood. ö 
Many ridiculous ſtories are fabricated keipekfintß his lord- ; ö i 
' ſhip, and among others, that he will not permit any f 8 
his tenants to ſow barley, becauſe barley may be converted | ö 
| 


into malt, and malt would pay a tax towards carrying on 
the war, which he c conceives to be an unjuſt one, Ec. &c. 


| The 


I 
% 4 ; 
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* There is a pretty ana likeneſs to be met with of Lord Rokeby 3 in | 


the ſtationersꝰ n at — I 1 of a 1 coloured 9 | 
pon | 
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— he family of Lord Rokeby has long poſſeſſed a literary ? 
turn, and he himſelf may be juſtly conſidered as a man = OS 
letters. It was a relative of his who wrote the celebrated | 
| treatiſe. on gavel-kind.. His eldeſt ſiſter, Mrs Montagu, "Lo 
A "has triumphantly defended the memory and genius of 
 "Shakſpeare, againſt the criticiſms, perhaps, of the & greateſt | 
| wan of the day. His other ſiſter, Mrs. Scott, who died 
in 1795, wrote ſeveral novels, ſome of which have attain- | 
| ed condfierable reputation ; 3 his nephew, and ſucceſſor, 
Morris Robinſon, has 3 taſte for poetry; and Matthew 
© Montague, the brother-of the latter, and heir to the cele- -/ 
brated lady of the ſame name, is author of a pamphlet on 
Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. * 
x As for his Jordſhip himſelf, he publiſhed the hatt. 
| and now very ſcarce tract, alluded to before, and at an 
it when moſt old men think only of themſelyes, he has flo 
a been i inattentiye to what he conſiders the deareſt intereſts of. 
his country; having, in 1797, Publiſhed. an excellent 2 
pamphlet, entitled, © An Addreſs to the County of Kent, 5 
on their eee the King for removing from the Coun- | 
.cils of his. Majeſty his preſent Miniſters, and for adopting - - 
proper means to procure a ſpeedy and a happy Peace,; to- 
gether with a Poſtſcript concerning the Treaty between the 
Emperor of Germany and France, and concerning our 
Domeſtic Situation in time to come.“ = 
en „his lordſhip, 4k Ear 5 his beard, which | 


* 1 


as a very ſingular man. 3 25 x T8 
Fe liveg a conſiderable portion of big 151 io Verler. 
peted by the rays of the ſun. 


He travels on foot at a time of life when. men rot his rank Y 
and er always indulge. in a N N 
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He is abſtemious, both in reſpett o eating and PEN, 
amidſt a luxurious age, wallowing, in the exceſſes of both. 
He has attained to-great longevity, without haying re- 


RO courſe to the aid of pharmacy, and, indeed, with an utter TO ö q 
2 14 
contempt of the venders and practitioners of phyſic#, whoſe by 1 

"a Ts. VS! 

preſence he is reported to have. interdiQed.,_ 8 1 


et 


He has written a ſenſible; pamphlet, at an age 74 Ye 1 


3 every other man \(Cornaro, perhaps, ouly. e bas 2 | ; |; 
relinquiſhed his pen ONTO" 3 il 
By: temperance, exerciſe, _ perhaps, as, in con- 1 
ſequence of frequent bathing, his body i is ſo braced, as 1% DR | 


enable him to fit in winter without a fire. He has alſo . 3 
combated, during. a long life, a very. infirm  conſlitution.. & 
— anda diſcaſe generally conſidered. as fatal, LO > +, 
| And laſtly, What is, perhaps, more „ than all 
the reſt, he has been wonderfully conſiſtent ; for he has 
never once, in the whole courſe of his life, been found to 
ſwerve from his principles; in fine, he will carry to bis : 
b grave the character of beidg virtuous and independent in a 5 
country becoming famous bor its rin. venality, and | 
corruption. 
May the day that i is to put an end to his exitence be 155 „ 
off, and may his mind be cheered, at the laſt au ful mo- 3 þ 
ment, with the recollection of big: benonpſence: and his ny 
patriotiſm! m 57 | „ 5+ 
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* 1 Ass ee 4 3 Was ape to come on, his 8 
lordſhip has told his nephew, that if he ſtaid hs was welcome; but that if 
he called in medical aſſiſtauce, out of a falfe hu anity, and it ſhould acci- 
dentally happen, thut he (Lord R.) was not- Allied by the doctor, he hoped 14 
he ſhould have ſufficient uſe of his hands and uk left, to make a new 11 | 
will, ne him! | | | j 
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| . ige Me tow Lord, Nat, to whom his 
| country 18 ſo much indebted for his brilliant ſervices, We. 
the fourth ſon of the Rev. Mr. Nelſon, late rector of Burn- 
hap- Thorpe in the county of Norfolk, in the parſonage- * 
7 houſe of which | pariſh his Tordſfiip was born, September 
29th, 1758. His father's family came originally from 
Hilberough in the ſame county ; where they poſſeſſed A 
ſmall p patrimony, and the patronage of the living. His 
| mother was Miſs Suekling, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
VN Suckling, of Suffolk;  grand- daughter of the late Sir 
Charles Leder, of Warkach, of this county, by his la- 
dy, the ſiſter of Sir Robert Walpole. ' Captain Suckling, + 
His maternal anele, was his lordſhip's eatly and very va- 
luable friend in life. a was an officer in the ſea-ſervice ; 5 
in which he firſt commanded the Raiſonable of ſixty-four © 
Suns; then the Triumph; and laſtly died comptroller of 
the navy. This gentleman married a ſiſter of the preſent 
Lord Walpole, and was, of courfe, much in Norfolk. 
He took young Nelſon, at twelve years of age, from 
North Walſham-ſchool, in the fame county, and entered 
him as Midſhipman on board the Raiſonable. Here the g 
nephew ſer ved ſome time, with the valuable officer who” 3 
now commands that ſhip off the Mauritius; and witn 
Capt. Charles Boyles, his friend, and neighbour in the 
country, then alſo a midſhipman: and from this ſhip they 
both removed with Captain Suckling my; „ 
- when be obtained the command of ber. 3 
On April the roth, 1777, Mr. Nelſon was wade a lieu- / 
tenant, and ſent out by his uncle to Sir Peter, Parker, in 


Jamaica, who' then commanded upon that ſtation. He 
BO | | Was \ 
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was by Sir peter ſhortly afterwards made maſter and com- 
mander. On the 1th of June, 179, he was appointed 


poſt captain, and at the concluſion of the American war, 


returned home. Capt. Nelſon was next ſent out in the 
Boreas frigate, to the lee ward iſland ſtation; and had un- 


der him, his Royal Highneſs the Duke bf Clarence, who 
_ commanded the Pegaſus. Here the captain is ſaid to have 


rendered a ſignal ſervice to his Royal Highneſs, for which 


he afterwards honoured him with his friendſhip. _ 
It was upon this ſtation, and we believe about this pe- 


riod, that his lordſhip formed a matrimonial alliance with 


his preſent lady, Mrs. Neſbit of Nevis; widow of Dr. 


"I 


Neſbit, phyſician, and niece to the governor of the iſland : 


and, when the marriage ceremony was performed, the | 


Duke of Clarence, it is ſaid, gave away the bride. And, 


here it would be unjuſt not to mention a report, which does 


credit to the captain's integrity, and nice ſenſe of honour ; y 
Mr. Herbert, governor of the iſland, was extremely rich, 


and had an only child; adaughter, who was to have inhe- 


rited her father's fortune. By marrying without his con- 
ſent, the had forfeited his eſteem, and was upon the point 
of being diſinherited in fayour of his niece; when the ad- 
miral generouſly interfered ; and had the 5 before 


— 


his marriage, of reſtoring the daughter to her parents af- 


fection, and the fortune to its natural channel. 


While his lordſhip continued upon this ſtation, he had | 


under him a ſmall ſquadron of frigates ; ; and was particu- 
larly aQive in ſuppreſſing ſmuggling, a practice but too 
prevalent in thoſe ſeas.” This vigilance was acceptable to 


all partigs, except the ſmugglers, and their friends ; who 


threatened, and would aQually have inyolved him in expen- 


. five litigations, had not the admiralty interpoſed to reſeue him 


from their malice. 
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Upon quitting: the ation, he. returned- 10 his native; 
chuntrys and, as there was nonmmediate calt for his ſer- 


_ vices, tetired with Mrs. Nelſon: to the parſunage-houſe: 
Burnham z which his fathen gave up to him, preferring 


- a. reſidence; in the: neighbourhood. | Ih this retreat, his 


| lordihip- led a quiet, domeſtie life for ſomy years; like 
Gib Blas, . inclined; to, rite over the duorof 


TY 106 1 


a 1 ks & Fortuna valet : 1 
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and, like him, delle to return into the world, when. 
more aclive ſcenes demanded his attendahce. 
By his lady, the.admiral has ho family; but there is 2 


N Lady Nelſon, by her firſt marriage, (Mr. Neſbit,) 1 
885 -who i is a poſt captain, and has ſerved under his lordſhip du- 


ring the whole period of the preſent war. Belides his wife 
and her ſon, Lord Nelſon has now living of his near re- 
- lations, , firſt, his father, who reſides near Ipſwich; next, 
lus. eldeſt brother Maurice, a cleik in the navy; two bro- 


thers, clergymen, William, Rector of Hilborough, Suck-- 


+ & 0 | 
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| ling, Rector of e and two o ſiſters, both 1 


married. 


Upon the breaking, out of the preſent war, his lordſhip : 


Vas carly appointed to the command of the Agamemnon 
| of ſixty four guns. Of this ſhip's company, a conſide- 
rable part was raiſed in the counties of N orfolk und Suffolk; 
and not a few in his own neighbourhoed. The UE 
opinion of bis conduct and ab\litics, as an officer, was 
ſuch, 'that ſeveral gentlemen were geſitous to place their 
fons under his command; and ſome of conſiderable re- 
ſpeRability” folicited, and obtained this OE in Particus 


lar, 


wat] * 


©. 
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Ian! the now Me. Bolton, tis lordſhip! «relation, and the | . 


maſter. Poor Wetherhead fell nobly at Santa Cruz, the 


his eſteem and affaction 1 Yo eG 
From the commengement of the 6 . wake mo- 


ment, the public are in poſſeſſion of the general out-ligeg _ 72 
of his lordſhip's life. During a conſiderable, part of the 


time that he commanded, the Agamemnon. inthe Mediterra- 
nean, ſcarcely. a gazette appeared, but it contained an c- 
count of , ſome: ſervice performed, or of ſome enterprize 
undertaken. If a merchantman was to be cut out of har- 


| bour, a. battery to be dif mounted, a town to be attacked; 


the commodore generally placed bimſelf in * the hot-⸗ 
teſt battle,“ and. expoſed his perſon to the ſame dangeras. 


the meaneſt ſeaman. Such voluntary contempt of danger, 
although it is not always prudent in the commander, is cer- 


tainly generous, and often leads to ſucceſs... Men willdo | 
more, and with greater pleaſure, when they find that no- 


- thing is required on one hand, but what ig, ſubmiited to on 


the other; Ad tent e will juſtify great aged. 
tions. 1 as Wo * 1 2h 


Ia a ohaſelien like 3 3 calaulajed to poke he- 


roes, by inuging the mind to difficulty and enterprize, it 


would be unjuſt to extal one character at the expence of 0 


others; yet in the triumph of that glorious day, when 
lord St. Viacent, with a far inferior force, beat the Spa- 


e 28 F198 K. be Ne 4 ab 2 on fitheric 


Rev. Mr. Hoſte and Wetherhead, his friends, entered“ 
their ſons as midſhipmen on board the Agamemnon: : and, * 
it muſt be owned, that if they wiſhed to give them a juſt 

| Enowledge of their profeſſion, founded on a valuable bo- 1 
dy of experience, they could not have ſelected a better 


'others ſtill continue with his bro Wm yay merited. _ x 


* 


_ 


_ 
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lite ene ſhare WIR to Velba. The 
Jan Joſeph, and the San Nicholas, both veſſels of ſuperior 
force, ſtruck to him. The ſword of the Spaniſh ' Admi- 
ral, which he received upon quarter-deck; and which the 
- Spaniard refuſed to deliver to any but his lordſhip, he pre- 
ſented to the corporation | of Norwich; as he has done 
lately that of the French Admiral Blanquet, to the cor- 
| poration of London. Upon the occaſion of the action off 
Cape St. Vincent, his lordſhip was created knight of the 
Bath; and; about the ſame Ng, ory Admiral of _e 
Blue. | | 
In et Lord Nelſon's le it is not an indivi- 
0050 atchievement we have to admire, in Which, perhaps, 


3 fortune had at leaſt as much ſniare as good conduct; 


- but it is a ſeries of ſucceſſes, for the moſt part planned | 


with judgment, and executed with ſpirit.” Some men,” 


mays Lord Bacon, follou/ fortune, others lead her.“ The a 
admital appears to be of the laſt deſeription. The glorious 


battle of the Nile, for which he has recently been reward- 
ed with @ peerage, has engaged ſo much attention, and 
has already been ſo minutely deferibed, that it is unneceſ- 


fary to enlarge here on the-ſubje8t. It will ſtand upon re- 
cord, as one proof, among many, of what Britiſh ſailors, 


” commanded: by able officers, can effect in her arduous en- 


terprizes. The celebrity of Lord Nelſon's name, has ad- 
ded another. laurel to the honours of a county, already 
_ diſtinguiſhed for the eminent characters i it has pfoducedg. | 
We learn from the hiftory of Norfolk, that at the little 


| br village of Cockthorpe, notfar from Burnham; three ſea- 7 
men 0 . e were en e Sir John 


Narborough, 5 


"> „ee plan rg a aa i pt | 
at Berepe, the ruſtics of obſerve, that it was fought on 


Burnham fair-day ;“ and conſider — as not the leaſt valuable circum- 
ſtance attached to the event. 


Ws . Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 1 Sir, Chriſtopher 1 


* 
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Mians. 


When men TR, raiſed themſelves by their Sic to 
any unexpected ele vation in the ranks of ſociety, their ba- 
bits in private life become objects of curious enquiry. 


T hough the great man may ſhine in the buſtle of the world, 
it has well been obſerved, that the man can 6 only be ſeen i in 
private. CONE Woke {ahhh 

Piety, or a ajuſt | ſenſe of the Tuperinicadity providence of 


God—the virtue, without which all others are but as duſt. 


and aſhes” has ' conſiderable influence on Lord Nelſon's 
mind, as is known to his more intimate acquaintance; and 
as may be collected from the proemium of his diſpatches to 


Earl St. Vincent, after the battle of the Nile: My Lord, 
| * ALMicaTY Go p has bleſſed his Majeſty's arms 


by a great victory,” &c. Parental piety, which the Ro- 


mans eſteemed fo highly, as well as conjugal tenderneſs 


and affection for relations, which are the foundations of our 


ſocial ſyſtem, are alſo conſpicuous in his character. His 
attention to his father was always remarkable ; the old gen- 
| tleman had a practice, when the weather permitted, of 
walking for an hour before dinner : the admiral, however 
| occupied, ſcarcely ever failed to accompany him in theſe 
Walks. When, after the unſucceſsfal attempt at Santa- 


' Lun: his lordſhip lay ill, in conſequence of the amputati- 


on of his right arm“, and it was uncertain what might bs 
| the event, it is ſaid that his principal anxiety was for his re- 


lations, rather than himſelf; and that he wrote to the Ad- 
miralty with his left hand, recommending Mr. Neſbit to 


| their notice, in caſe 1 ſhould die. 


When Lord Nelon received the wound that ttered his nem, 


he was in a boat, and held a ſword that had been given him by his uncle, 


Captain Suckling, which he prized highly, Upon this occaſion, he had 
the good fortune to ſave it from falling into the water, by catching it with 


fure. 
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his left hand,” wy AR ens 8 to _— Os um eee plea- 
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: ” i . pets) to "relations. is not mage 4 
than is his regard for ſtrangers in diſtreſs. He entertains s _ 
Juſt: ſenſe of the duties of benevolence : : inſtances of which | 
| might eafily be adduced, did the limits of this memoir per- 
| mit. And ſo ſtrong are his feelings of private friendſhip, 
8 mat, when returned from a diſtant climate, he has been- 
| edly. To ſome, theſe circumſtances may appear Wii, 7 
| and light; ; but to others, no leſs diſcerning, they will ap- 
| .pear intereſting ; becauſe they diſplay feelings. inſeparable 
| . _ tom ine and afford the beſt inſight into his real 
5 character. b 
| = When we e compare Lord Nelſon': 5 8 with his "I 
| | mer fortune, and conſider the early period of ſucceſs and 
=: elevation in life, we may, perhaps, inadvertently conclude, 
| that he has been exuberantly rewarded... When, however, 
1 other hand, we call to mind the loſs of an eye, and _ 
n in the ſerviee of his country ; a wound received 
in the bead; a poſitiory carried, which the French, the beſt 
engineers in the world, deemed impregnable; an expediti- 
on fruſtrated that alarmed all Europe; e muſt readilx 
—— ſoch concluſions. That he has riſen to his 5 bn”; 
, eminence without the-, co-opt ation of powerful friends, is ON. 
perfectly unneceſſury to remark. In a ſtate of ſociety,” | | 
men ate formed for each other, and exiſt by mutuat ſup- | 
port; but whatever favours of this kind Lord Nelſon may 
have received, he bas amply deſerved by the merit of his 
| conduct. How different this, ſrom thoſe caſes, in which 
ſome men, without any perſonal abilities, are raiſed to e 
Krſt ranks in ſociety, by the mere force of patronage ; ; and, 21 
like the ſtone of Siſyphus, are n Likely to e on thy 
heads of W 1 them! Es cs hy "3g 
TEE * 


t The noble Admiral, last 3 gow 3 Aa 9 0 3 of 
Blankets to bio nate Village, to be diſtributed * the poor. th 
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Us telpect i to perſon, Lord Nelſon is about the middle 


"faiths ; thin, and ſomewhat inclegantly formed. He is a 
man of few words, and plain manners; but poſſeſſes great 


ſincerity, and a ſound underſtanding. He is evidently a 
man of genius; ſince no one but a maſter in the profeſſi- 
on could have diſcovered the only point in which the French 
line was vulnerable, and have availed himſelf of it ſo dexte- 

rouſly. Although the attack at Aboukir was ſucceſsful, i it 
was not made without conſiderable hazard, fince the Cullo- 


den, which ſhould have led into action, under the command 
of an able officer, actually ran aground. During the laſt 
war, Admiral Barrington, in the Weſt- Indies, took nearly 

a ſimilar poſition to that of Aboukir; which was conſidered | 


as impregnable: and, in fact, when the F rench made wand 
attack upon him, ſuch it proved. 


In every point of view, we are . in conclud- | 


ing, that Lord Nelſon has rendered a moſt important ſer- 
vice to humanity by his late deciſive and ſplendid victory. 
If the hoſtile, cabinets of Europe ſhould prudently avail 


themſelves of its impreſſion upon the enemy, and of the 
proud and commanding ſituation in which it has placed 
their forces, an honourable and glorious peace may be the 
happy reſult. - The proſpect of a general and laſting am- 


neſty is, indeed, the only point of yiew in which the deſola- 
tions of war can be, in any degree, tolerable to a feeling 


mind; the dreadful price of one victory, well improved, 
tends to prevent further effuſions of blood. An enemy 
grows more reaſonable as he becomes leſs powerful; and 
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LORD VISCOUNT HOOD, | 


ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE. 


TE Wit of the chriſtian religion i is manifeſtly a 8 
to war, but notwithſtanding this, certain it is, no claſs of tbe 
community has produced a greater number of naval and 
military officers than the elergy of Great Britain. 

The ſubject of this article was born in Somerſetſhire, 
and his father was firſt vicar of Butleigh, in that county,, 
and then rector of Thornecombe, in Devonſhire. His 


ä pfade of reſidence and education, after he had grown up, 


being in a maritime ſituation, gave him a taſte for a ſea- 


* faring life; and his propenſity to that calling being irreſiſ-. 
tible, he was ſtationed on the quarter deck of a man- of- war, 
and entered on the books as a midſhipman. Happening to 
ſerve under Admiral Smith, who ſat as preſident of the fa- . 
mous court- martial on the unfortunate Byng, he attained 
the rank of lieutenant, by his patronage, and diſtinguiſhed = 
himſelf, on various occaſions, by his perfonal intrepidity : 
- in conſequence of one act of gallantry i in particular, he re- 
- ceived a wound in the hand, but happily effected his pur- | 
poſe, which was the moſt deſperate an officer can be em- 


played in—that of cutting out and capturing Pl veſſel be- 


longing to the enemy, by means of an armed boat. 


In the beginning of the memorable conteſt, denininated 


from the period of its duration the ſeven years war, he was | 
5 promoted to the rank of poſt captain, and ſoon after obtain- 


ed the Veſtal, a frigate of thirty-two. guns. Haviog left 


Portſmouth, on the 1 3th of February, 1759, under Admi- : 


ral Holmes, and happening to be to windward, he deſcried 


the Bellona, a French veſſel of equal force, commanded by i 
Count Beaubouoir ; on this, ET Hood inſtantly made 


fail 


* — 
* 
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| Tail a-ead, came to cloſe quarters, and commenced. and 
continued an action of nearly four hour's duration, whiey 
ended in the capture of his antagoniſt. | 05-0 
On this occaſion, he certainly had the advantage © over 

the enemy, in what is emphatically termed a car ſbip, juſt 
out of port, while the count's had been diſtant many 

1 monthe from Europe, and was then on her return from 

Martinico, which had been attacked by an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, and ſoon after ſurrendered to his Majeſty's arms. 

A This, however, was confidered as ſo - gallant an action, that 

3 the famous circumnavigator, Lord Anſon, then at the head 

of the admiralty, preſented the young captain to George 
II. and had the command of the Africa of ſixty-four guns 
immediately conferred upon him, as a reward for his con- 

On the peace of Paris, Captain Hood, with a crowd of 
other brave ſea-officers, as well as the veſſels they had com- 
manded, were laid up in ordinary. He, however, had the good 
fortune to be moored in a very proſperous birth; for 

h knowing that intereft in times of tranquillity was to the 

full as good as merit during hoſtilities, and induced, no 
doubt, alſo by the ſtill more powerful ſeduQtions of loye 
and attachment, he had contrived, in 1753, to form a 
44 matrimonial alliance with Mifs Sufanna Lindzee, daughter 
of the Mayor of Plymouth, a gentleman who poſſeſſed 
great intereſt in the corporation. By this lady, he had a | 
ſon, born in the courſe of the ſucceeding year, who is now 
the Honourable Captain Hood; an officer not- inferior - to 
his father in point of bravery and enterprize, and who has 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf very eminently in the courſe of the 
preſent war, by the ſeaman- like conduct he diſplayed in 
eſcaping from the batteries of Toulon, the port of which 
ne had entered under the idea of its being till; in the poſ- 
3 of the Engliſh. 3 | 


When 


„ 


. | © LORD HOOD. | Fg | \ 
When Pr I PUN conteſt took TEM with America, 


he ſubject of theſe memoirs accepted a command, and it 
is not a little memorable, that but one* military, and no 


one naval officer, ſeemed to think it either unconſtitutional 
or unjuſt. In November, 1768, we find him on the Boſ- 
ton ſtation, and it is much to his honour, that while Gen, 
Gage, and ſome other officers, were deceiving the nation 
and the miniſtry, about the quiet and peaceable diſpoſition 


of the inhabitants in general, and anticipating the ſpeedy 


puniſhment of Waſhington, Adams, Hancock, &c. then 


denominated. © rebels”? but now recognized by recent 


treaties among. < our good and faithful allies,” he boldly 


and manfully told the truth, and deſcribed the-colonies as 
in a ſtate of ferment and eee not A to be 


* 


in a ſhort time, Ne ed by the uſual os 


* ſtates, and deeming this a. fair opportunity, by diſ- 
membering the colonies, to Jeſſen the ſtrength and diminiſh 
the reſources of Great Britain, determined to exert herſelf 
in behalf of America; and ſoon after the capture of Gen. 
Burgoyne, Louis XVI. entered into a commercial treaty 
with that power, now aſpiring to attain the independence 
which it had meditated and proclaimed. On this the 
* of England withdrew his ambaſſador from Verſailles 
and declared war,” 1 

The dominions of France * Cond 5 yulners- 


bie in the extremities, it was determined to ſend a power- | 
ful fle t to the Welt- Indies. Sir Samuel Hood, now an 


Admirals, and a baronent, went thither, and ſoon diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by bis intrepidity and ſxill, particularly in 


the Baſſe Terre Road, February, 17823 when, with an 


interior n hefoiled the Count de Graſſe. That officer, 


BREE „ che. 
| Wy; Lord Effingham, afterwards governor of Jamics. 
8 He received bus flag i in va 
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3 who began to 1 celebrated, i in conſequence of his exploits 
| 3 in America, intended to make a deſcent on Barbadoes, the 


oldeſt of our ſettements in the Well Indies; but being 
driven to lee ward by the currents, he determined to attack 
St. Kitts, at Which place he had arrived with twenty- nine 
2, two-deekefs;' but the: Engliſh ſquadron, confiſting of 
only twenty-two large ſhips, formed a line of battle, and 
. * manceuyred in ſuch a manner as to entice the French ad- 
miral to quit the anchorage, which was inſtantly bocupied 
by his more dexterous antagoniſt. Next morning, Sir Sa- 
muel was attacked by the whole French fleet, but he gave 
them ſo warm a reception, that they were foon obliged to 
> ſheer off x. Notwithſtanding this. tervice, and the pre- 

4 ditionofthe Engliſh commander reſpeQing the defence of 

. the Brimſtone Hill, St. Kitts ſoon after ſurrendered to Ge- 
| neral Boville, then a moſt enterpriſing commanders and 

now an emigrant in this country. / 

p In the important victory of the 12th + l of he” 
W ſame year, which would haye been ſtil more memorable 
1 in the annals of Great Britain, had i it not been eclipſed by 
. che brilliant achievments of a recent period, we find Admi- F 
: ral Hood acting as ſecond in command; and it is thus that 
FN; 1 Sir George Brydges Rodney, Bart. commander in chief, 
i peaks of his ſervices in his Wa dated F Ow, 

April 1th, 1782. 


pa « Tt has pleafed God, out of © bis 5 vine providence, 10 
3 „ grant to his Majeſty” s arms a moſtf complete victory over 
RT ol. fleets of his enemies, commanded by Count de Graſſe, 
4 ho is himſelf captured, with the Ville de A and four 

. 4 other "eu beſides one ſunk in the WY. 
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* Man of the Freach ſhips muſt have ſuffered very confiteritty, 

( and the Ville de Paris was upon the heel all the next day, covering her 

3 1 ſhot holes. By information from the ſhore, the French ſhips have ſent. 
12 to St. Euſtatins upwards of roco wounded men.“ 


Letter [row Sir S, 99 Br. to Mr. Stephens 7 the ume. J 
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. Both fleets have greatly ſuffered ; but it is with che high- 


eſt ſatisfaction I can aſſure their lordſhips, that though the 
_ * maſts, fails, rigging, and hulls of the Britiſh fleet are da- 
„ maged, yet the loſs of men has been ſo ſmall, conſider- 
ing the length of the battle, and the cloſe action they ſo 
s Jong ſuſtained, and in which both fleets looked upon the 
. honour of their king and country to be moſt eſſentially - 
: « concerned. The great ſupply of naval Rores lately arriv- . 
in the Weſt Indies, will, 1 flatter myſelf, ſoon repair all 
„ the damages his Majeſty's fleet has ſuſtained. 


The gallant behaviour of the officers and men of the 


| & fleet I have the honour to command, has been ſuch as muſt 
for ever endear them to all the lovers of their king and 
- country. The noble behaviour of my ſecond in command, 


« SIR SAMUEL HOOD, Bart. who in both actions 


4 moſt conſpicuouſly exerted himſelf, demands my warmeſt 
* encomiums. My third in command, Rear Admiral Drake, 
„ who with his diviſion led the battle on the 12th, deſeryes 


< the higheſt praiſe, cc. 


5 immediately after the engagement, Admiral Samuel 
Hood, to whom the French admiral had ſtruck his colours, 
© was diſpatched by Sir George tothe Mona Paſſage, in or- 


der to intercept ſuch of the enemy's ſquadron as might en- 


' deavour to eſcape in that direction. In conſequence of 
this he captured two line-of-battle ſhips and two frigates, _ 
on the gth of April, 1782, with the lofs of only, ſix killed 
and fourteen wounded, and on the commander in chief's 
repairing to Port-Royal harbour, in Jamaica, with the 
enemy's ſhips, and ſuch of his own ſquadron as were 
crippled, he left his ſecond, with all the men-of-war capable 
of keeping the ſea, amounting to about 25 ſail of the 
Sir Samuel on this occaſion led the van diviſion, conſiſting of the 
Royal Oak, Alfred, Montague, Yarmouth, Valiant, Barfleur, Monarch 
Warrior, Beliqueux, Centaur, Magnificent, and William. He himſelf 


was ſtationed on board the Barfleur of go guns: his own captain was 


| Knight; the other captains were Burnett, who led the whole on the ſtar- 


board tack, and Bayne, Bowen, Parry, Goodall, Reynolds, Wallac 


* 


"x 


[ 
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Aide, off Cape Francols. i in a St. Domingo, with a view to 
watch the enemy's motions, and Hove any further hof- 


tile movements on their part. 


The peace, that ſoon after FR I once > dase 6 | 


rupted the profeſſional exertions of Admiral Hood; he Was 
now decorated, however, with Iriſh honours, and launch- 
ed by the miniſtry on the ocean of politics. Sir George 


Rodney having been created an Engliſh dard a vacancy 


for Weſtminſter enſued, and it was fondly hoped that the 


| tide of popularity would ft 5 in ſo ſtrong in that city, which 


is the uſual reſidence of royalty, that he would be return- 

ed without difficulty; this, however, proved fallacious, 

| and his ſon experienced the mortification of bring en 
to withdraw his father's , 

At the diſſolution of parliament, in 1784, the conduct 

of the coalition miniſtry had ſo thoroughly diſguſted the 

nation, that his lordſhip once more ſtarted, and that too 


under more fortunate auſpices ; for we find that during the ; 
- memorable ſtruggle, in which Sir Cecil Wray and Mr. 
Fox were rival candidates, the name of the gallant admi- | 


ral ſtood at the head of the pol]. 


In the preceding parliament he alſo repreſented the 


fame conſtituents ; but they were ſo diſappointed in reſ- 


pect to his exertions, and ſo thoroughly diſguſted with 
his attachment tothe miniſtry, in oppoſition to their de- 
clared ſentiments, that at the laſt general election be 


deemed it prudent to accept of a peerage, inſtead of an 
elective ſeat in Parliament; and adminiſtration having 
thus ſecured him an honourable retreat, they immediately 


put another of their naval adherents into nomination, Who, 


after a lebender conteſt, proved r een. 
| No 


* Lord Joha Townſgnd was the ſpeceſsful candidate. 
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No ſooner had a conteſt with France taken place, than n 


* eyes of the people and the cabinet were directed to- 


wards the moſt able commanders in the naval ſervice, and 


Fed in particular on Lord Hood. That, nobleman was 
- accordingly placed at the head of a a powerful fleet, and ſent 
to the Mediterranean, France, at this moment, was dit 


 rraffec by civil broils, and a 3 effort was now made 


by the Engliſh miniſtry, in conjunction with the royaliſis 


of the ſouth, to diſmember the empire, or at leaſt to de- 


ſtroy one of her grand naval arſenals. We accardingly 
_ find Admiral Lord Hood taking olfeſſion of Toulon, and 
© holding it for ſeveral months. 1 
"that a ſudden chavge of fortune ſhould reſtore the ſecond 
es port to the republic. Accordingly that place being in- 


veſted, General O'Hara, the governor, who had made 2 


artic, was unfortunately d wounded and taken priſoner; and | b 


ord Hood's difpatch, From on board the Victory, an- 


. this event, was blamed for being leſs delicate | 
than the occaſion required, Soon after this the troops un- 


der General Dugommier ſtormed and took the heights, and 


ſuch was the reſolution of the beſieging army, and the 


conduct of Ricard, Freron, Barras, and Robeſpierre, 


jun. joined to the ſkill of young Buonaparte, then acting 


as an engineer, that the town ſoon ceaſed to be tenable. 
In conſequence of this event, it was at length deter- 
ined to evacuate the plage; and as it would have been 


Cruel to have left ſuch of the natives as had preferred the 


' domittion of England to that of their own country, the 


men- of · war were crowded with the wretched inhabitants; 
and on board the Robs alone, although the is but a 


"third rate, about 2,300 of them were brought off. 
On this occaſion, ten fail: 6f the line i in the harbour, 
br three ſail of 85 * on the Ts were deſtroyed, 
8 under 


NP, \ 


Was deſtined, however, 
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| endete deckten of Sir Sidney Smith, then Ang 2 
volunteer, and three fail of ny me 25 four e vers | 
a 0 1 

Immediately after e Apis Lord Hood 85 
quitted the outer bay of Toulon, and rende zupuſed with _ 
his fleet at the Hieres; where they were lucky uy to 
ſhelter themſelves during a very heavy gale of winds 

But it was not to the-capture- ek this great arſenal, aint. 55 
5 the admital confined his exploits. Early in the ſame year,  - 
he had blockaded the port of Genoa, Which was toudly ex- 
claimed againſt at that period, as an infringement of the 
laws of nations, and a grak, violation of the neutrality - of 
that petty, but then indepes dent, ſtate. Our fleet in the 
Mediterranean alſo bridled the. grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
and foroed him into compliances which, bad it not been 
for his powerful family alliances, He 3 in the 
annihilation of his petty: ſovereignty, 

In February, his lordſhip had alſo made an —— 
attack an the iſland of Corſica; from Which he was 
obliged to deſiſt in conſequence of a violent gale of wind, 
which drove him to ſea; and on the 29th of the ſame 
month he anchored. at Porte Ferraro. The next attempt 
on Corſica proved infinitely more fortunate; for that little 
ſlate, which Genoa affected to denominate a kingdom, and 
which conferred “ a barren crown” on the head of Theo- 


9 
* 


— 


* Here follows a canary of the partculan of that celebrated 
event: 


Burnt 155 | ; = e 15 
Eſcaped the flames 1 | 8 
Brought off by Lord Hogd - | — 5 3 
Burnt at Leghorn (Le Scipio) | | 3 
Sent to Brett with N ſeamen TN 


Total 0 25. 8 
N. B. The French aſſert that ſeveral men-of-war, ſuppoſed to Rave | 


becn burnt by the Engliſh, have ſince been equipped and ſent to ſea. 


4 
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1 3 to nee of 


x Ie | en Britain; but after ſwallowing up immenſe wealth, it 
8 was happily for the nation wreſted from' us by che enemy. b 
2 BY forming theſe ſervices, Lord Hood'retired to his 
|» 
1 native had; and notwithſtanding he is now i the Wale 
Fears, he 16 equally, ready, as before, to band, 5 
. Jack, and commatid the ſquadrons of his country. 


His majeſty at all time has been ready to reward his: — 2 
fits. He was created a baronet when the king viſited the 


3 at Portſmouth, in 1783, at which time he was port- 

5 - admiral there, in the room of Admiral Pye, then lately 

deceaſed; in September, 178 he became a baron of lre- 

Aland z and on May 28th, 170 
nin, His * was created 
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e of 0 White, N Xi Great Britain, 
; a Knight of the e Nag Great Britain, 25 


" 
| 1 1796. | 3 
Py he heralds, 14 alluſon to 53 OS es be has 
F eee himſelf, have given him a brate of mermnids 
for e and the motio | 
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